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BOOK II. 

HISTORICAL VIEW OF THE NATIOKS OF THE 
RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 

SECTION III. 

Mongoles. * 

From the cold northern re^ons of the Fihiia , ' 
we now proceed acrofs the fouth-eaftCTn afiatic 
fteppes to the conhnes of modem Siberia, thete 
to trace but the primitive feat of a 
oiit^ the terror and the fcouxge of more than 
one , quarter of the world, which has fyrcad 
itfelf ovca a great part of both thb nortln^ 
and fouthem honifpheres, and whofe /fi^ous 
thirft of conqueft, for feveral ages together, has 
pluhgM Ru& into didbludon and ruin. " 
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2 KATIONS OP THE EMPIRE* 

The Mongoles *, a nation remarkable as th« 
difturbers of the world, every where extended 
their ravages, as if the Rnnihilati6n of the human 
race had been their ultimate objeft. Had not their 
violences brought about revolutions in the ftate of 
governments and of mankind, and produced con- 
fequences that are ftill vifible, the hiftorian 
Would never have profaned his pen by recording 
the catadrophes of thefe barbarians, and their 
bloody trophies would long ago have been con- 
figned to oblivion. 

The antient hiftory of the Mongoles is partly 
quite unknown and partly fabulous. In the 
ninth century three nations appeared roaming 
about the northern fide of China and Korea, in 
countries whereof the Crfedts and Romans had 
never heard : in the weft, or in modern Mongo* 
lia, the Mong-u, who in the fequel were called 
Monk-kos and Mongoles ; farther to the eaft 
the Kitanes ; and, laftlyj beyond Korea as fiiir at 
the Eaftem-ocean the Niudfches or Kin, who 

* iliat* contraiy to the ufual pofition of the ilStioui ef 
Ruffian tiie Mongolians are treated of before the Tartars, 
IS, becaufe the events that befel the latter, irtafimtch n 
they concern the rulBan empire, ait comprehended In the 
mongblian hiftory, by which method the fuaseedlng ac- 
count of the tartaric nations u rendemd more eafy and 
ftimiliar. 

are. 
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are, generally fpeaking, the fame pec^le with 
the Tongttfes, and the Mandfchu the prelent 
fovereigns of Chiha. Thefe three nations, who* 
gathering by degrees, grew at length to be 
great rulinjg nations, were at that time weak 
and inconfiderable. In the tenth century the 
Kitanes firft fubdued the two other nations, 
and then the northern provinces of China. 
The Niudfches, however, foon rofe in rebellion 
againft them, were called in to their affift- 
ance by the Chinefe, and now got the upper- 
hand of them as well as of the Kitanes. Upon 
this, a part of the latter retreated weft wards, 
and took polTeflion of the lefler Bukharia, where 
they have fince bore the name of Karakitans or 
Karaktayans. < In the mean time the Niudfches 
ruled over the north of China and the Mon- 
goley as far as the Eaftem-ocean. The Mon- 
goles were divided into feveral hordes, who, not- 
withftanding the fupremacy of the Niudfches, 
had their own khans. It was one of thefe petty 
princes, Temudfchin, who, under the name of 
TichinghiS'khan, became the foumlar of a new 
monardiy, and one of the moft memorable ra- 
yagers of the world. 

Tanudfchin was thkteen years old when, on 
the death of his ftither in 1176, he became fty 
tetdgn of 40,000 families : but, amidft the*£in- 
B 2 guinary 



4 KATIONS OF THE EMPIRE. 

guinary quarrels that broke out among the khans 
of the different hordes, he foori found means by 
his bravery and fortitude to render himfelf the 
moft powerful prince of the whole Mongoleyi. 
In order completely to become the general 
khan, and to enable himfelf to put in execution 
the great plans of conqueft that were hatching 
in his reftlefs mind, he had recourfe to the pa- 
tronage of fuperftition, as the moft effectual 
means to defpotifm. At a grand council, which, 
in 1 206, was held at the fources of the Onon, 
a khodfha or fage, who paffed among the people 
for a prophet and favourite of the deity, publicly 
entered, announced to him the dominion of the 
world, and required him, on the part of God, 
to affume henceforward the appellative' of Tfchin- 
ghis-khan. 

Thus it was that Tfchinghis began his for- 
midable courfe, which lafted twenty years; du- 
ring which time he defolated countries and fub- 
jugated the people from Mongolia and from 
China to the farther Afia, and in Europe quite 
up to the fliores of the Dniejir. If, however, 
we ftbp a moment to examine the condition of 
the' european and the afiatic ftates at that perbd, 
we (hall no longer be aftopilhed at the progrefs 
madq by the ar ms of Tfchinghis, but Ihall ra- 
ther./ee caufe for furprife that they penetrated 
4 
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no farther. We fliall not here detdn the rouler 
with the detail of his victories and conquefts, 
but lhall only obferve in general the rapid ag- 
grandizement of the mongolian monarchy, and 
particularly as it flood in relation to the rullian 
flate. * • 

In the firft three years of his warfare Tfchin- 
ghis fubdued the Naimanes, Kirghifes, and the 
other tartarian hordes. He received the volun- 
tary fubmiffion of the Igures, a polilhed nation 
who communicated the art of writing to the 
Mongoles, from whom afterwards the Mandfchu 
received it. About the fame time Tfchinghis 
preffed forward into the north-weftern parts of 
China, and made the king of Tangut his vaflal. 
Soon after this he turned his arms againft the 
NiudfcheS, proceeding in his conquefts, mur- 
ders, and plunderings, as fir as the capital of 
Irnking, forced it to furrender, and found in 
it the wife Ilidfchutzay *, a truly great and no- 
ble-minded man, whom he made his firft officer 
of ftate ; and who, not only refcued fever al 
millions of perfons from their impending fate, 
who would otherwife have fallen victims to the 

* This man, however harfli his name may found, highly 
merits to live in the hearts of all the friends of mankind ; 
he was a defcendant of the dethioned imperhd houfe of the 
Kitanei, 

B 3 favage 
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favage Mongoles, but who alfo may juftly be 
faid to have created the mongolian (late, by po- 
Hfhing the manners of that people, and, as far 
as he was able, difleminating the arts and the 
fciences among them. 

While the mongolian army was fighting 
againfi the Niudfches, in 1217, the fiames of 
war broke out with increafing fury on the weft- 
ern fide of the mongolian empire, which in the 
fequel communicated to all the countries round, 
and the Mongoles advanced to nether Afia, and 
thence again to Europe. — Kefchluk, king of the 
Naimanes, who had conquered Elarsddtai, roufed 
the KangUans the Kaptfchaks, the Kitanes, 
and feveral adjacent nations, to take up arms 
againft the conqueror. Tfchinghis, upon this, 
committed the profecution of the other wars to 
his fon Tufchi and other ^ommandersj while 
himfelf marched againft Kdchluk, whom he de> 
feated, and the country fubmitted after a ihort 
refiftance. He now haftened to meet the fukan 
of Khovarefm t, who had cau&d his ambafladoE 
to be ilain. This prince was undcmbtedly his 

* Tbefe are the Petfcheoegrans, as they a^e caBe4 by 
the ruffian and polijh chronolo,gi&. They de^i^inate 
themfelves Kangar or Kangh. 

f Khovarefm was a ftatc torn off frota thie gi^ etapkf 
of Seldfchuk, which had been founded by turkiffi i|a)3<ms. 

migbtieft 
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and moft dangerous .adveri^ j |>uji: lie 
ii»s likewife ob%ed to iitbmit to the nK>ng<)Uan 
4:on(}ueroF. In the year 1 220 the capital ^o^- 
nefin was captured* on which oocahon the num" 
ber of the killed amounted to upwards of 
1 00,000 .perfons, and every mongolian warrior 
received fout'and-twentyilaves to his lhare. 

About the Jame time all the countries and 
nations quite far as the Qxus fubmitted to 
his arms. Tfchinghis now difpatched an army 
acrofs that river, who took Khorolan, and drove 
the new khovarehnian fultan to India. Afecond 
was (till continually fighting in Cluna agamll 
the Niudfches ; a third was making conquefis .in 
Kaptfchak, on the north fide of the Cafpian, 
and even a fourth, which had already reduced 
the coimtries on the fouth fide of that *&a, was 
now advancing againfi the KaptCphaks. This is 
the army which proceeded quite up (o the 
pniepr. The Alanes, or Dagheftanianai were 
already conquered, and the Mongol's 
preffing hard on thofe Kapt^hsdtJt, which in the 
ruffian year-books are called Polovtues, on their 
retreat to the ruffian borders with the grande- 
duke of I^ef, and now with united forces fell 
upon the common foe. Unhappily here allb 
^ fortune of war decided in favour of the 
mongolian rayagers. In 1293 Polovtzes 
»4 • 
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and Ruffians loft the great battle on the Kalka*, 
and were purfued as ftir as die Dniepr by the 
Mongoles, who, however, this time did not 
penetrate into Ruffia ; but, laden with immenfe 
booty, returned by Kaptfchak to Bukharia, to 
the great Tfchinghis. 

In this very year from which we date the 
commencement of the moft unfortunate period 
for Ruffia, Tfchinghis convoked a general diet, 
in which the form of government to be adopted 
for the conquered countries was fettled f. This 
infatiable conqueror, like Alexander, had form- 
ed the plan of penetrating into India ; but here 
alfo the fame thing happened to him as to his 
grecian predeceffor : the army refufed to pro- 
ceed farther. — After an abfence of feven 
years, ^fclnnghis, in 1225, returned to his 
Mongoley ; but prefently after, that is, in the 
foUowii^ yetfr, he - found himfelf obliged to un- 
dertake a campaign againft the rebellious Tan- 
gut. The Mongoles penetrated acrofs the great 
fandy ddelt into that country, and were vi&o- 

* This battle coft fix ruffian princes their lives, and 
fcarcely the tenth part of the army returned. 

f What fort of a fpirit prefided in this affembly may be 
judged of by a fiiigle circumftance. Some of the grandees 
advifed Tfchinghis to exterminate all the inhabitants of the 
conqu^d countries in China; and it was with difficulty 
that Ilidfchutzay put afide the propofaL 


rious 
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rious every where ; the royal race was extcnsfft- 
nated, aitd the inhabitants were flaughtered' ift 
fuch ihocking multitudes, that fcarcely one ih 
fifty was fpared. After this ironqueft, Tfcfaiit^ 
ghis had juft conceived the idea of putting aft 
end to the empire of the Niudfches in China^ 
when death, in 1227, furprifed this deftroyer in 
the midft of his dreadful projedls. 

ITchinghis had bequeathed to his fon Oktay 
the fovereignty of his dominions; but this 
prince, as well as his three fucceifors; were pro* 
perly no more than the grand khans of the 
prodigious mongolian empire, with whom then- 
brothers and relations at the fame time reigned 
in large trails of country as princes, though de* 
pendent on the grand*khanate *. 

Oktay firft put an end to the empire *of the 
Niudfches in China, and reduced the whole 
northern China to his authority. Shortly after 

* Tfchingblg in his lifetime had made the following fct* 
tlement among his four fons : i. Oktay to be grand-Uan, 
and 'to have the Mongoley, Tangut, and the countriest 
already taken from the Niudfches. 2. Taulai obtained Kho* 
ralan, the reft of Perfta, and the indian conquefts. 3. Dlcha* 
gatai had the greater and the lefs Bukharia, Turfan, the 
country of the Igures, and a part of the prefent KaU 
muckey. 4. Baaty, a nephew ofTfchinghis, whofe ftuher 
was already dead, received Kaptfchak, or the countries on 
the north fide of the Cafpian, with all the conquefts thence* 
forth to be made on the european fide. • 

thU 
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this heonade war upon kis^s of Korea*, 
who had rifen up againft his fupremacy, and 
now took the l%iaiution, with an army of m(We 
than a million and a half of men, to overran the 
world from one end of our hemifphere to the 
other. Putting hirafelf at the head of 600,000 
of his troops, he marched againit the dynafry of 
Song in fouthern China ; while, at the fame time, 
the tmain body of his army, under the command 
of hk fon Kayuk and his nephews Baaty and 
Manku, proceeded to the weft. On their pro? 
grefs they fubdued the Tfcha-kaftes mid Avk^ 
hafes, penetrated the Bafchkirey, into Kazan and 
Bulgaria, and finally came to Mofco. Four- 
teen ruffian towns were burnt in one month 
(February 1238): Baaty pufhed on towards 
Novgorod, and ordered all the inhabitants on 
his paffage to be maflacred. However, while 
yet a hundred verfts from Novgorod he fuddenly 
turned about, and haftened back to the regions 
of the Polovtzes and Bulgarians op the Volga, 
After feveral repeated attacks from the Mopgoles, 
each of which exceeded the former in cruelty, 
moft of the ruffian princes ran oS to ^land and 

This title need be furpnfing to none. It was a part 
of the policy of the Mongoles to leave an apparent dignity 
to the princes in the conquered countries, as tjiey atfp did 
in llnfiia. 
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Hungary, ajM left the difpirited p^pljsi to ifee 

fury of theifi military barbarians, 4^ length, 
after a defperate reftftance of ten week^, Ms£ 
fur rendered (1240^, and received a monggllafl 
viceroy. The grand'duke of Vladimir difd 
homage to the khan of Eaptfthak, who con» 
ftrmed him in his governmaat and m the para-, 
mount lordfhip over ' the other princes. Honr-! 
ever, they made a voluntary fubmiflion pf them- 
felves to the mongolian fupremac^, that thp^ 
might not be the vaffals of their brethren. 4dl 
Ruflia, except Novgorod, was now tributary to 
the Mongoles, who apppinted vicerpys every 
where, though without expelling the ruffian 
princes. Baaty khan, by two great armies, 
ravaged Poland, Silefta, and Moravia ; marched 
himfelf with a third to Hungary, pillaged and 
murdered all around, both here and in Slavonia, 
Bofnia, Servia, and Bulgaria ; and then, by a 
three years abfence, gave fome refpite to the 
plundered and defolated provinces of Ruffia. 

At the fame time, while the Mongoles were 
pommitting fuch horrors .in Europe, and were 
pro&cuting the war againft the 'Koream mid the 
ibuthern Chinefe, they overran likewife the 
hither Afia With thdr ntimberlefs hofts. Oktay 
had fummoned in vain the {eldfchuHtdi fuftan of 
Iconium tp do bun homage; he now jbnt a 
iPironger force through Tftherktffiia, to m^e aa 

incur- 
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incurfion upon Armenia. iTie Mongoles pene- 
trated into the regions of Arbela, marched 
through Niniveh, approached Bagdat, conquered 
Erzerum, ravaged and fubjugated feveral cities 
and diftrifts of the leffer Afia, and made (1242) 
the fultan of Iconium their vaflal. In the follow- 
ing year they carried their inroads into Syria, 
and came to Aleppo. However, in this year 
Oktay died, of the confequences of a propenfity, 
worthy of this univerfal defpot*, and his death 
faved Afia for a time, and Europe for ever. 

To the reign of this odious tyrant an interreg- 
num fucceeded of four years, during which the 
wife Ilidfchutzay died of grief at the increafing 
deflation of the country which was now become 
his fecqnd hornet* The fucceeding^rand-khan 

* He died by the tffeiSls of a fit of drunkennefs, in his 
refidencc Karakorum, 

f The widow of Oktay, by whofe intrigues that prince 
was thwarted in all his ordinances, now fet herfelf up us regent 
of the empire, in which office fhe was continually making in- 
novations that tended to general mifehief. Thefe, againft 
which Ilidfchutzay was evei^ exerting his utmoft efforts to 
no purpofe, were the chief caufe of his vexation. On his 
death, inffead of the vaft treafures that were expe^ed, np 
property was found in his poffefiBon, except federal books 
compofed by himfelf, on hiftory, ailronomy, and political 
oeconomy ; colledlions of coins, maps, pictures, See. Who 
does hot feel fatisfadlioh at finding one man, worthy of that 
name^mong fqch a horrid crew of blood-thirfty barbarians ? 

Kayuk 
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Kayuk was bufily employed in making formi- 
dable preparations to carry the war over all 
Europe, when his fudden death defeated thefe 
proje£ts. — His fucceffor Manku aboliflied the 
kaliphate, and fubjefled the fultan of Iconium 
and all i^tia minor, as far as the Hraights of 
Conftantinople, to the mongolian authority, 
while his brother Koblay, as viceroy of China, 
profecuted the war againft the Song with vigour. 

On Manku’s death ( 1 2 59) Koblay wa? ele£led 
grand-khan this prince, however, remained in 
China, and in manners and knowledge was a 
perfed Chinefe. The diftance of the paramount 
fovereign from the other mongolian ftates, which 
extended from the eaftern ocean as far as the 
Dniepr and the Mediterranean fea, accelerated 
by difcord and ambition the dilTolution, already 
prepared, of this enormous monarchy, which 
now feparated into the following ftill very ex- 
tenfive ftates : i. China. 2. Iran (Perfia as iiur 
as the hither Afia). 3. Dfchagatay (fp call^ 
after its founder, as has been remarked above in 
fpeaking of the divifion under the fucceffors of* 
Tfchinghis). 4. Kaptfchak. 5. Turan. 

Koblay renewed the war with the Song, which 
at length terminated in the downfal of that 
dynafty, and the entire conqueft of the fouthem 
China> — This line of the Tfchinghiies formed 

itfeif 
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itfelf cottipletely on the pattern of the Chinefe J 
with the ferocity of the Mongoles, they loft alfo 
their martial charaderj and were at laft driven 
back into the Mongoley.by the native dynafty of 
Ming, where thdr poftcrity, under the name of 
Kalkas-Mongoles, at prefent live in fubmiftion 
to the fceptre of the Chinefe. — The circum* 
fiances attending the Tfehinghifes of Iran and 
Tfchagatay are befide the limits of the plan we 
propofed to ourfelves in this hiftorical relation ; 
but fo much the nearer are we interefted in the 
fiates of Kaptfehak and Turan^ as the revolutions 
eSefted in them are intimately implicated in the 
hiftory and the prefent condition of the ruftian 
empire. 

WeTiave already feen in what manner the 
ftate of Kaptfehak was founded by Baaty, the 
kinfman of the great Tfehinghis, and that from 
1240, the greater part of RulHa was fubjeded to 
ihefe princes. Koblay, at the commencement 
of his reign, likewife made Kaptfehak independ- 
ent, in purfuahee of the example fet him by his 
predeceifors in regard to the other fiates of the 
mongolian empire, and from that time forth it 
Was no longer the mongolian grand-Uian, but 
th 4 khan of Kaptfehak, under whofe fupremacy 
iRUlIia fubfifted for upwards of ttfb‘ hundred 
year^. In order to re^fy a fl%ht mtftake, we 

will 
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will here endeavour to explain how it ha^n^ 
that this mOHgolian fovereignty is ccmftantlf 
termed the tartarian in the ruffian year-books* 
Mongolies and Tartars are, in their ori^, man- 
ors, and language, two entirely diftin£t nations i 
but, on the fubjugation of the generality of the 
tartar hordes by Tfchinghis, the two nations 
were ever more and more affimilating with each 
other. The kaptfchak empire, befides its pwn 
army of mongolian warriors deftitute of women, 
had for its inhabitants only genuine Tartars, and 
by little and little the troops were even completed 
by Tartars. It was therefore in fadt not only 
Tartars who maintained the mongolian fove- 
reignty over Ruffia, but even the Mongolians 
became in Ruffia teal Tartars, to which the ui- 
trodudlion of the mohammedan religion into 
Kaptfchak, under the fucceffors of Baaty, con- 
tributed not a little. 

From Baaty’s time till the year 1441, Kapt- 
fch^ foriped a large and well-compadted ftate, 
governed in an uninterrupted line by the fuc- 
celTors of that prince. During the former balif 
of that period the ruffian princes made h’ttle or 
no attempts rid themfelves of this foreign fove- 
rdgnty ; but about the middle of the fourteenth 
century the germ of decay begap to expand 
itfelf In the mongole-tartarian ftate. The throne 

now, 
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now, on every vacancyj had feveral competitors, 
each endeavouring to enforce his pretenfions by 
arms, and the approaching downfal of the 
empire was, amidft thefe difturbances, growing 
more apparent from day to day. The firft proof 
of this was given by the ruffian grand*duke 
Dmitri Donfkoys^ who, in the year 1380, van> 
quiffied the khan Mamai in a figttal and bloody 
battle on the Don. Yet, it was long before any 
confequences favourable to the Ruffians arofe 
from this viflory, and two years afterwards 
Mofco was again laid wafte by the Tartars. In 
the mean time, however, the demolition of the 
kaptfchak empire was haftily advancing, and in 
the year 1441 it crumbled into four fmaller 
dates, .which in the fpace of a century afterwards 
loft themfelves in the ruffian body politic, now 
liberated from its yoke and increaflng in power. 
Thefe ftates were : i. The khanate of Kazan. 
Ivati I. had already freed himfelf from the 
diackles of dependency, which his predecClIbrs 
had riveted on this empire, and reduced the khan 
Ahmed, from a paramount lord, to be a tributary 
vaffal; but Ivan’s fucceffor faw his country yet 
feveral times ravaged by the Tartars of Kazan, 
and himfelf under the neceffity once to 
take the oath of fealty. The complete atul&l- 
la^oji of this tartarian Hate was tHI^ wbirk of 

IvanIL 
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Ivan n. who in 1552 united the empire qf Kazan 
to Ruflia for ever. — 2. The khanate of Aftrak- 
han fell two years later (1554) into the hands 
of the fame vidorious chieftain ; who, unidft 
thefe conquefts, gained alfo the greater part of, 
3. The khanate of Kaptfchak. That part of this 
{late, which upon the feparatipn of the other 
three .khanates dill remained, lod, in the 
year 1506, its lad khan, and the remainder -of 
Kaptfchak was partitioned among the khans of 
the Krimea, of Kazan, and of Adrakhan. 4. The 
khanate of the Krimea was in the year 1783, 
without the help of the fword, incorporated by 
Catharine II. with the ruffian empire ; and thus 
the lad branch of the Tfchinghifes of Kaptfchak 
was brought under the fovereignty of their former 
vadals. 

A dmilar dite attended the date of Turan, 
which, as we have already remarked, arofe from 
the ruins of the huge mongolian empire, during 
the grand-khanate of the KoUay. The founder 
of this date yvas a brother of Baaty on the Aral- 
ch^ of mountains and about the Yaik, in coua* 
tries which had been ceded to him by the lattar, 
afxd whk^ be himfelf afiterwards mcreafinl by 
conqjieds in Siberia. The feries of the khins 
Turan clofied with Kutfchum, who, bdlng 
de&s£^ by Yermak, die famous Kossak die 

voi;. II. c bqiV 
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Hon, with his fmall baiid of Adventurers, after- 
wards refighed both his empire and his libertjr to 
the Ruffians. By them, in 1 5^8, he wis bf dii^hl 
as a prifoner to Mofco, and the entire c^h(;[ueft 
of his territories Was cbmjrleted by the fubfe«Juent 
redudUon of Siberia. 

Sire we conclude this general view of thtt 
tranfafliohs of the Mongbles, we mull take notice 
of a conqueror from the body of this people, 
who formed the refolution of reftoring the frllen 
monarchy, and was fo fortunate as tb execute it 
in a ittmner worthy of his predeceffors. This 
new deftroyer was called Timur or Tamerlan, 
’$hd prince of Kefch near Samarkaiid, abbiit 
the time when the Mo'ngoles were every where 
dilheaptened, and were eiitirely expfelled from 
China. His dominion took its rife in the ^eat 
Bukharia, a |)aft of the antieht Bfchagatay. 
'Afrer vanous turns of fbrtuhe *, he fucceeded in 

j in the year 1369, 
hie '»aMees ahd the 
Worts, ^rom this 
great and general a 


^e redui^oh of tfiat empire 
he received the homage of tl 
titfe oT the hoveragih of the 
time forth Timur became as 


* On a iiigfvt wliicli ’had once wcD ni^ defeated fll'lus 
■profpefts ah(i hopeii, He wits fo poor tBitSc Had^ob^i^lh 
world but a fox^ horfe and aa old ca'm who 
J;wiaty ycarp, 

world into terror, and vifited them with defolation. 
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plague a,si Tfchinghis. In 1 37 1 he iny|(|e 4 
varehn, conquered ?!afchgar, hurled the l^n 
qf Slaptfchak from the throne, and fet up ^ther 
in hi$ place ; took the city Khovarefm, and made 
himfelf mafter of all Khorafan and Sedfcheftap, 
while hiff generals fubdued the Avchanians, and 
Cjiptured Kandahar. At the clofe of the ye^r 
1384^ he put himfelf in polTeilioit of moft of the 
countries fk>m Perfia to the borders of Attnenia ; 
ihortly after which he laid walle all the t»£t 
frppi Ih as far as the Irtylh, routed the khaii of 
Kaptfchak, marched onward to the Volga, |||id 
dten returned to Samarkand. On opening l|ie 
^campaign of 1393, he made conquer in fouthorn 
Perfia, took ^agdat and various other cities of 
MefopoUmia and Georgkt, forced his wa^^ throu^ 
Derbent into Kaptfchak, ravaged Mofco, and 
conqu^ed Azof ) then profited the fubju- 
gation of Perfia, and again returned to Samar- 
kand. In tke year 139S he fet out upon ji|i r^> 
pedi^on tp .Io^, and aroPfed the G«mge& At 
,the comanenqBin^t of the fucceeding centmy, 
he^ngadean mcunfion into n^melukSyria, Cfp- 
quered Adeppp, Patnalcus, and once more 
dat : this done, he proceeded again to Georgia, 
forced Katolia to furrender, defeat^ &jazet, 
;ia^ him prifoner, and Imd d^e^^ n^ 
fif the fidtan of 

c 2 tiad 
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aild the Mammelaks under heavy contributions. 
After this he made another expedition to 
Georgia; and, in 1404, repaired again to 
Samarkand. At this place he was attacked by 
a fevere and tedious illnefs which terminated in 
his death, juft as he was forming the ’project of 
inarching to China, there to reftore the domi- 
nion of the Mongoles. — As fuddenly as this 
common difturber had completed his amazing 
conquefts, fo rapidly did they fall away under 
his fucceffors ; who loft one after another all the 
countries which Tamerlan had left them to the 
Bukharey and Khorazan; and even thefe the 
laft khan, Babur, in 1498, was obliged to aban- 
don, who, however, from ah outcaft and a 
furtive, became the founder of the ftate of 
Grand-Mongolia in Hindoftan. 

Such were the remarkable cataftrophes of a 
natbn, which now, degraded from its former 
grandeur, has fcarcely any longer a memorial of 
it ; and at prefent can only recolleft as in the 
obfcure and faint reprefentations of a dream, 
that it once was a nation which domineered over 
the world *. With the fall of the great mon- 

, * The chief fource of mongolian hiftpry is in the chin^fc 
records. The Bunets have only imperfeA trat^tions ; but 
ninong the Kalmuks and'MongoIes are genealogical regiftiirs 
of tiitjr^rincely races, which UkewUe ewnain «^er 
koirounts. 

golia» 
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gdian empire of the Tfchinghifes, bUgan alft> the 
epocha of their decline; the difiblution into 
fmaller ftates, which parted again into fmaller 
ftill, and were then reduced to fubje£tion, at 
length brought about a divifion into ftems and 
hordes, abd confequently a complete retrogra- 
dation from the ftate of civilization to the con* 
dition of raw uncultivated man. — We will for 
the prefent pafs over the period in which this 
fmgular decline took place, in order the fooner 
to acquaint ourfelves with the ftate of the mon* 
golian nations at this day ; and afterwards en- 
deavour to trace out the particulars moft worthy 
of notice in the hiftory of the feveral races, fmce 
the dellrudion of the mongolian dominions. 

It appears that many centuries ago t^e Mon- 
goles were divided into two leading nations, 
whofe paitition might probably be owing either 
to national circumftances, or to a natural fepa- 
ration by mountains, and afterwards kept up by 
the feparate interells of their princes, or from .a 
natioilal enmity arifing from perpetual didentions. 
Thefe two nations were brought to a union into 
one common ftate by the great Tfchinghis ; but, 
on the deftru&ion of the monarchy ereded by 
him, they were feparated again by the andent 
fruds, and have ever fince, to their mutual r^in> 
been engaged in almoft. perpetual hoftilities. 

C3 * Tbt 
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'fhe Mongoles, jiropwly fo dllled, cOih^fe Qie 
one, arid the Doerbden-Oiraet the other of th^ 
nations. 

Doerboen-Oirset means the (^adruple-alfiance, 
and is the .common appellative of four prindpal 
races, namely, the CElcet, Eho-it, Trimmut, arid 
&rga-Burat. The (Elect are properly that 
branch, which in weftern Afia and in Europe 
are known under the name of Kalmuks : the 
fecond Ihoot, Kho-it, is, by Wars and migrations, 
fo efiaced and difperfed, as at ptefent, befides 
fome remains among the Soongares and Moh- 
goles, to be totally vaniflied : of the Tummut, 
even the place of their prefent abode is not cer- 
tainly known* : and the fourth and laft ftem^ 
Barga-Burat, which probably at the time of the 
troubles excited by Tfehinghis took up its re- 
fidence in the mountdns about the Baikal, fttls, 
with Us branches, ever fince the coriqufeft of 
Siberia, been under the ruffian fovereignty. — 
Of thefe four ftems, therefore, only the firft ahd 

* The Kalmuks themfd^ hare no knowledge whither 
this Item retreated } they only believe that they muft Hill 
Ibe fubfifting fomewhere ih the interior or eailem parts of 
Athu, As, according to authentic accounts, a jpopuldus 
’ihdiigbtian hue Called Tuih&ttt, 'how ihhhKit8'' ^e re^ldn 
^ween the' fiver' Natin Shd the chinde we 

Appearance of {hriobihfiity,.jfuppoie it to be the 
|Bft|ace of OirsEt. 

th« 
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the Are 2 fubjed; for hiftory ; as they, with 
the Mongoles, are the only mongofian tribes, 
with which, either here or in the fequel, we have 
any thing to do. 

I. The Mongoles comprehend the remainder 
of that people, who, as we have feen above, were 
driven out of China in the fourteenth century by 
the dynafty of Ming, and are at prefent for the 
mod part under the Mandlhur fovereigns of that 
empire ; though a fmall portion of them own 
the ruffian feeptre. Since the demolition of the 
foongarian authority, and the reftoration of peace 
in the Mongoley^ they have dwelt in the fpacious 
region between Siberia and proper China, from 
the Eadem-ocean to the Soongar^y, and at 
prefent there is fcarcely any difcernible difference 
between the yellow Mongoles *, living froth remote 
ages under the chinefe protection, and the former 
Tfehinghifes or Kalkas>Mongoles. 

When Siberia was conquered by the Ruffians 
at the beginning of the feventeenth century, the 
Mongoles were dill a free and numerous people, 
governed by its own khws, under whofe 
reignty ^o were feveral fiberian n^udns. 
at fird fubmitted to the ruffian arms ; foon 
wards however they regained their liberty, and 
even granted fupport to feveral of the nations of 
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Siberia in their refiftance to that power. In their 
inteftine wars with the Kalmuks they generally 
came off conquerors, with the lofs however of 
one race after the other. Their -frequent and 
bloody wars with China turned out Hill more 
unfortunately for them, as their perpetual feuds 
finally terminated in a complete fubjugation. 
Continually haraffed by the chinefe government, 
they are at prefent almoft totally out of condition 
to rilk any attempts at liberating themfelves from 
the yoke ; though they have preferved their 
paternal feat, and oftenfibly live under the 
government of their own hereditary princes *. 

The Mongoles, at prefent among the inhabit- 
ants of the ruffian empire, in the laft century 
withdraw themfelves from the chinefe dominion, 
and voluntarily put themfelves under the ruhian 
fupremacy. This example, in all likelihood 
would have been followed by feveral other races, 

* China kept in the Mongoley a confiderable number of 
forts> at which the chieftains of the Mongoles were obliged 
to flop, Thefe formerly obtained from the Dalai-lama the 
title of khan or Khuntaidfchi ; at prefent they are forced to 
fubmit to have their officers appointed by the Chinefe* The 
nation itfcif is put under a military form of government, in 
lieu of the tribute, not unlike to that of the Kozaks ; and 
through the continual and heavy fervice, not only very buf« 
denfbme, but renders them contemptible in the eyes of the 
Chinelip, who hold the ftate of a foldier to be almoit infamous, 

if 
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if RuiBa had not bound her&lf hi a border 4 Tesn^ 
urith China at the beginning of this century, nctc 
to give admittance any more to mongolian mil* 
away 8. The ruffian Mongoles inhabit the re^cha 
about the Selenga in the irkutlkoi diltri^ of the 
government of Irkutlk, their dwelling-place ex- 
tending from the 12 2d to the 125th deg. of long, 
and between the 50th and 53d deg. of north lat. 
They confift of feven ftems, and thefe of twenty 
ffimilies or aimaks, which, by the enumeration of 
the year 1766, befides 219 baptifed, comprifed 
6918 males. 

2. The CElcets or Kalmuks are at prdoit 
the moil remarkable branch of the Xlcerbcen* 
Oirset, as in general of the mongole nations. 
They themfelves affirm their htome to haye beea 
between the Koko-noor* and Thibet. Long 
before Tfchinghis-khan, according to the old 
reports of this people, the greateft and mighddft 
part of the CEloet made a military expeffitida 
weilward as far as the lelTer Afia, and there loll 
themfelves among the mountains of Caucafus; 
but the reft, who had ftaid behind in great Tar- 
tary, received from their tartarian neighbouin, 
the name Khalimak (the feparated). Iff EitS, 
they call themfelves alio Khaimik, though' XEloet 
is ^always thdr peculiar denomiiUition, whii^ 

• * Blue lake. 
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jptO(c 4 likewise 4ei)ote8 a f^ppsted, disjoiaed, or 
jiatioa. •-.» The jOSiists divide tliemfelves, 
jl the deilrudlon of the aioagol^ 

jDonarG^, in four main (hoots, who denominate 
thev^cdves Khofclmt, Berber, Soongarr, and 
Xorgpt .; and, from the time of their ieparation 
fbona the Mongoles, have all along been fub- 
jefied to variotis princely families. 

Th:^ major part of the Khoschotan Kal- 
.-smuks^ are (aid to have kept in and about Thil^ 
^and pn the Koko-noor, and after the dou'nfall 
of the foongarian power to haVe remained un- 
.der ^he proteflion of the Chinefe. rrhe fmaller 
part of this (lock had long before withdrawn to 
the- banks of the Irtylh, and fell at length un> 
. der^the dominion of the foongarian horde with 
whiyk it made common caufe in the wars againft 
jC.hina, and was aUb difperfed at the fame time 
,wUh die Spongarians. Thofe under the chinefe 
fovereiignty, the ftili uiated horde of the Khof- 
fhotes, are eftimated at •50,090 heads. They 
.are reputpd to have had their name, .which im> 
pjjies warrior, or, hero, from the cgiut;age ijhey 
di^jayed under the coin,inand of Tfchinghis ; 
andy^as welhon account of this circumftance, 
becaple they derive thpir princely race uthd* 
jti^opt^ fucceffipn from |he .hrolher of t^e 
great Tfchinghis, they preferve a /upetiority df 
10 rank 
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Tank belwe kalmuk hordw» 1 !^ 

namber of the Khofchotes fubjed to RuiBa it 
but fmall. In the year 1675 there came I5e% 
and in 1759 an additional 300 families to ^ 
fhores of the Volga, where they fettled and 
luntarily fubmitted to the ruffian fovereigaty. 

The SooNOAREs, at the reparation of the 
mongolian monarchy, formed but one Hock 
with the Derbetans, who afterwards parted, un- 
der two difcordant brothers of their princelf 
ffimily. It was this horde, which in the lad; 
and at the beginning of the prefent century, re- 
duced to their fubje^on a great part of the 
other kalmuk races, particularly the Khofcoi^ 
Derbet, and Kho-it, and waged bloody waxs 
wdth the Mongoles as well as with the chinde 
empire itfelf, but which ended in their total 
jugation and difperlion. Previous to this wa* 
happy period, they, together with the Derbets, 
numbered upwards of 50,000 bows, or £ghtii|g 
men, and palTed in modern times for the braireft, 
richefl;, tmd mod powerful horde. Their feat 
was formerly about the Balkhaffi-Iake and ite 
rivers Tfcbuy and lly, and their moft flouriflui^ 
period was between the years . 1 696 and 174^ 
The towns of the eaftem Bukharia .and ihe 
great kirghife horde were about thit thaic in- 
butaty to ttem. They ctmqua-ed fiiidda* ^ 
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traj^tat of the Balai-lamft, anii raiftfed cOntefts k| 
"Siberia, where they made tributary fome natioas 
belonging to Ruflia. On the death trf theif 
khan Galdan Zeren, a difToIution of the horde 
i^ued, bcckfioned by difputes concerning the 
fuccellion, when the Torgots, the Khofchotes, and 
Berbets feparated from it. A great part of the 
Sbongarians difperfed themfelves in the interior 
parts of Alia, and quite into the ulbek towns-; 
Ibme' thoufands of them fled into Siberia ; and 
the generality accommodated themfekes to the 
chinefe fovereignty ; and, from their own ftate- 
ments, it appears, that fcarcely 20,000 families 
of them and the derbetan nation are now ro- 
maining. — The number of the Soongares, 
who jt that time (1758) took refuge in Ruflia 
amounted to about 20,000 heads; they were 
'united with the volgaic Kalmuks, but for the 
moft part returned with them in the year 1770 
again into the Soongarey. 

The Berbetans, who in the beginning had 
their pafturages in the region of the Koko-noor, 
removed thence, on account of the mohgb- 
Kan difturbances, towards the Irtyfh, and, oh 
that occalion, fplit into two parties. One of 
them united, as we have before obferved, With 
i^e Soongares, in whofe fortunes and fintd dif- 
itluddn it was at once utvolved ; the btherprb. 

- ' ceeded 
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peeded-^eftward with the Torgcrts, «dlpai!ds die 
Yaik, (now Ural), as fer as the Volga aM the 
Don, where it ohmpletely fettled. So knig^aga 
as the year 1673 they put themfelves, §o<S 9 
kibitkies (tents or families) in number, unddr 
the khan of'the Torgots, who were then on the 
river Ural, and did homage to the ruflkm en>- 
pire. In the feqnel the derbetan princes, un- 
willing to remain any longer in fubjefliori to 
the Torgots, went, on the death of khan Ayufca 
in 1723, with their people to the parts beybnd 
the Don ; at that time they were eftimated at 
14,000 kibitkies. Since that time the rUlfi^ 
government had reafon to oblige the khaii Laim 
Donduk to put himfelf under the proteflSon of 

the khans of the Krimea : and this occafioned 

* • 

the horde to remove once more to join the Tor- 
gots on the Volga. In the famous flight of the 
year 1770 they took no part, as they dreadM 
the being fubjugated by the Torgots, blit re- 
mained quiet under the prince Zenden, bn diie 
fiiores of the Volga. ^ 

The Torgots feein to have formfed tHeih- 
felves into a particular horde much bter 'fh^ 
jthe odier kalmuk branches. At flrll 1 ^- 
moved from the reftlefs Soongares, march^g 
* cohftantly Weftward till they came to Ibb 
bathe Volga, whefe they fondly ind^ 

' ■ - caved 
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ceived fiiom the Rufliaas the appellation of the 
Tolgaic Kalmuks. In the year 1616 this horde 
is faid to have fubmitted to the ruffian empire > 
at their croffing the Ural in 1662, they num- 
h^ed themfelves, and found the amount to 
he 50,000 kibitkies. Their forenamed khan 
Ayuka brought a great part of the nogayan 
Tartars in fubjedion to them, when the latter 
were intending to fpread themfelves beyond the 
river Ural j one of the fons of this prince took 
his ffight with 1 5,000 kibitkies into the Soon> 
garey. Khan Donduk Ombo, the fucceffor of 
Ayuka, reduced 6000 tents of Truchmenians 
.and 8000 tents of khundurovian Tartars under 
the command of his horde, from which, how- 
ever, the major part of the latter Hed back. In 
the year 1761 the ruffian government came to 
an agreement with tliis opulent and powerful 
horde which reftri^led the authority of the 
khans to narrower bounds, and excited fuch 
difcontents, that they returned in the winter of 
1770 and 1771 to the amount of between 55 
and 60,000 kibitkies, over the ice of the river 
Ural, acrofs the kirghifian fteppe, into the 
Soongarey. This memorable tranfaftion, whi^h 
In the eighteenth century, and within the bor- 
ders of a poliffied ftate, prefents a liyely imago 
i>f the antient migrations of Twanns-pf pepple, 

principally 
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principally took its rife from the irritt^oh ef ihifc 
khan, on his being afibciated with defpGtie^ ’^ 
the princes of the horde, whom he cbhM not 
depofe at will, and who received an aieSlhr 
from the chancery of the government of 
khan ; fecortded by the complaints of the people 
of the want of pafture for their nuiia^rcins 
droves, and the prophecies of the clergy that 
the horde would foon be compelled to adopt 
the chriftian faith, to follow agriculture, and td 
deliver recruits. — It has already beCn obferved, 
that even the greater part of the Soongares 
took part in this migration ; only fonte fdar 
aimaks of the Torgots remained behind; bdt 
the Tartars in fubjeClion to the horde refiifed to 
follow them. The ruffian government, indeed, 
caufed the fugitives to be purfued, but they fled 
with fuch velocity, that only a few of theia 
were overtaken and brought back. Numbers 
of them perifhed on this painful journey ; a great 
part were taken prifoners by the Kirghifes ; thofe 
who reached the place of their deRination ^Ut 
themfelves under the proteftion of the chinefe 
government, who immediately gave thCin a kittd 
reception, but, for political reafons, afterwail^ 
treated thdm with extretrte feverity ♦. 

The y^hole amount of the Kalmiflcs that ffc- 
tnaii!iCd in Ruffia, were elliinated 'a lew 

* See the Life of Catharine II. 3d edit. vol. il. p. 1 75, & fqq. 
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ago at fonjewhat more than 20,000 tents. Thefc 
^re the remains of all the four ftems ; but the 
Khofchotes, the Soongares, and Torgots, who 
either ftaid or were caught on their flight and 
brought back, and are dillributed among the 
Derbets, who, befides feveral petty princes, have 
a taipfcha or khan prefiding over them. They 
wander, with their flocks and herds, in the 
.fteppes between the Don and the Volga, from 
the line of Tzaritzin as far as Caucafus;^ and 
between the Volga and the river Ural, from 
the Irghis quite to the Cafpian ; therefore in the 
governments of Saratof and Aftrakhan, and in 
the feats of the Kozaks of the Don. 

In addition to thefe there is Itill a particular 
and numerous colony of baptized Kalmuks. 
Towjirds the clofe of the lafl century many, 
even diftinguifhed aiid noble, members of this 
, nation began to profefs themfelves of the chrift- 
,ian faith. As the neighbourhood with their un- 
. baptized fellow-races gave occafion to difagree- 
ments and controverfies, the government, in 
the year 1737, eflabliflied the former in a fruit- 
ful region about the rivers Samara, Sok, and 
; Tok, (in the prefent government of Simbirfk, 
and in the Orenburg diftrift of the government 
^f Ufa), and granted them alfo the city of Stav- 
ropol, which is now a chief town of the go- 
vernment of Simbirfk. The increafe of this 

colony 
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t(^ony was fo confiderable, that ia the year 
1771 they could reckon nearly 14,000 heads, 
whereas in 1754 they were only 8695. — 
There is yet fublifting in the government of U& 
a fmall colony of mohammedan Kalmuks, 
which fpfung up from individual profelytes 
made by the Kirghifes and adopted by that 
body. 

3, The third and lafl: mongolian nation, 
which ftill merits the name of a diftinft people, 
are the Barga-Burat, called by the Rullians 
Burseti or Bratlkiye. That this nation com- 
pofed one of the four ftems of the Doerboen- 
Oiraets has been already mentioned. The Bu- 
rats feem, about the time of the mongolian mo- 
narchy, or ftill earlier, to have taken rqjfuge in 
the wild mountainous region on the north fide 
of the Baikal, which they ftill inhabit. Should 
they even not have avoided the conquering arms 
of Tfchinghis, yet they appear fliortly after- 
wards to have recovered their liberty, when the 
mongolian monarchy made China its feat of em- 
pire, and the ftems that wandered about the re- 
moter regions began to difperfe. The Rulfiaiis 
found this nation in Siberia at their conqueiH of 
that country ; and from the year 1644 they 
have peaceably accommodated themfelves to the 
ruffian fupremacy. The whole burset natipn is 
VOL, II. c at 
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at prefent, in Gonfequ«uie of the bC)rder-Creaty> 
under the dominion of Ruifia, and forms the 
numerous heathenifti people in the government 
of Irkutik, where it inhabits the region from, 
the Yeniifey, ^ong the mongole-chinefe borders, 
on the Angara, Tungulka, and the upper Lena, 
about the fouthern Baikal, on the Selenga, the 
Argoon, and its rivers. Several years ago thia 
government was computed to contain 32,000 
tributary Burarts ; and, befides thefe, there were 
a few ftems and races in the krafnoyarlkoi circle 
of the government of Kolhyvan on the right 
bank of the Yenifley. If we take into the ac- 
count the defefts of an enumeration attended 
with fo many difficulties, the female fex, and 
the natural increafe of the people in fuch a 
fucceffibn of years, we may admit their number 
to be four times as large without trefpaffing too 
tuuch upon probability. 


SECTION IV. 

Tartars. 

A rotiRTtt primitive ftock of the nations dwell- 
ing in Rufiia are the Tartars. This naticmal 
appellative is fo much mifapplied, that with 
fome inquirers into hiftory a doubt has even 
arifen, whether there ever was a peculisu’ people 

of 
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of that n^mfe. Under this denomination have 
been implied all tribes beyond Perfia and India 
as far as the Eaftern ocean, however diflFering 
from each other in regard to their origin, Ian** 
guage, manners, religion, and cuftoms. Now, 
that We are’ better acquainted with thefe nations, 
we know that the Tartars in reality compofe a 
diftinft nation which originally belonged to the 
great turkifli flock 

The firfl known mother*country of the Turks 
or Tartars lies fomewhere in the countries on 

* The name Tartar may either, i* really originate 
from a turkifli horde, which bore this domination, as Abul- 
gafi, the hlftorlan of his own nation, afErms, and as from 
circumftanccs is very likely, that the Yakutes, among their 
deities, have a Tatar, who probably enjoys that^ honour 
as the patriarch of the nation ; or it may alfo 2, be derived 
from the Chinefe, who call all their neighbours, without 
diftinftion, Tata or Ta-dfe ; which latter hypothefis ac« 
quires fome weight from this circumftance, that the Per- 
fians and Arabians know nothing of the Tartars under that 
appellation. It was Erf! brought into general ufe in Eu- 
rope after Baaty^s incurfion into Hungary under king Fre- 
deric IL Uncertain, however, as this denomination is, it 
ncverthelefs feems clear, that the Tartars are of turkiih 
origin, and that their proper name was Turk or Turko- 
man, and not Tatar. Not only the learned of their own 
nation affirm this to be the cafe, but the tartarian language 
is ftill really nothing but the old-turkifh. The inodes 
ottoman Turks fpeak even the tartaxian tongue^ only ifi an^ 
other dialed^. 

D 2 
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the eaftern and northern fides of the Cafpian-y 
where their defcendants have ftill their feats. In 
antient times they were fpread from the Axus 
or Gihon into the Mongoley and the Orenburg 
territory j that is, in regions where they had 
conftantly ambitious and domineering nations 
for their neighbours and enemies : on the eaft 
fide the Chinefe ; fouth-weftwards the Perfians, 
Macedonians, Romans, Partho -perfians, and Ara- 
bians j and lafily the Mongoles in the nortb-eaft. 
Here they ferved from time immemorial as a 
mound againft the incurfions of the nations who 
would penetrate from the eaft to the weft or 
contrariwife, till at length the Mongoles, Klee a 
rulhing ftream that has burft its banks, fwept 
away all oppofition. Like all other nations, at 
their origin, the Turks at firft divided only into 
ftems and hordes, the names whereof have been 
jpreferved to us by the tartar, perfian, and chi- 
nefe hiftorians. A main ftock already appears 
in Herodotus under the name of the Maflagetes, 
whom Strabo acknowledges for brethren of the 
Khorafmians, and who by a conftant repetition 
of great adions, and by the commerce of the 
hither-Afiatic and eaftern-European nations with 
Serika, are preferved in remembrance by hiftp- 
rians and geographers, though their hiftory is 
neither connefted nor complete. Jhe appella- 
tive 
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l3ve Turks was borne about the year 545 ~how 
much earlier is not known — only by that part of 
the nation which had long had its habitations in 
the Altay-mountains along the Irtylh, where 
that people in the middle of the fixth century 
founded a ftate, which foon became fo powerful 
as to give difturbance to China and Perfia, and 
to have an interchange of ambafladors with the 
eaft Romans. In the fame century, however, 
this ftate fplit into two great parts which after., 
wards feparated into feveral petty khanates, and 
at length chiefly became a prey to the vidtorious 
Arabs, till the primitive Turks fucceeded once 
more in founding confiderable ftates in the ka- 
liphate itfelf. 

Eight turkifli tribes by degrees now ‘make 
their entrance on the ftage of hiftory, caufing 
great revolutions both in Europe and in Afia, 
founding empires, and performing the part of 
nations aiming at univerfal dominion. Three 
of them, who had penetrated early into Europe, 
Rttradt our attention principally on account of 
their relations with the ruflian empire : the Kha-, 
^ares, the Petfchenegrans, and the Uzes. 

The Khazares, a bold and powerful nation, 
had their original home on the ifthmus of Cau- 
cafus between the Cafpian and the fea of Azof, 
hi the feventh century they began to be*fa- 
D 3 mousj 
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mous, and till towards the middle of the ninth? 
century their ftate was in an increaling tuad 
fiourifliing condition, About that time the em> 
pire of the Khazares extended from the Volga 
and the Cafpian, acrofs the caucafian ifthmus, 
the peninfula of the Krimea, and what is now 
the fouth of Ruflia, as far as to Moldavia and 
Valakhia ; and feveral flavonian tribes, particu- 
larly the Polianes about Kief and on the Dniepr, 
the Severans on the rivers Defna, Sepi, and 
Sula, the Viatitfches on the Oka, and the Ra- 
dimitfches on the Softia, were tributary to them, 
But after the year 862 three nations wrought 
their downfall the Ruffians, the Petfchene- 
grans, and the Uzes. The yaragian or ruffian 
leaders, Oikold and Dir, raviflied from them 
the dominion over. the Polianes; Oleg, in S84, 
reduced the Severans and the Radimitfches to 
his authority, His fucceffor, in 964, conquered 
the territory of the Viatitfches and the nine khar 
zarian countries on the ifthinus of Caucafus. 
The Khazares loft the remainder of their do? 
minion about 1016 to the combined forces of 
the Ruffians and eaft Romans. The nation, inr 
deed, continued for fpme time longer, but they 
nrere fubmiffive and tributary to the Ruffians. 

The Petschenegrans, as they are called in 
the ruffian and poliih year-books, name them: 

felves 
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felvei Eangar or Kangli, and were a powerli4 
fiiMnadic nation, which we can trace back to a 
homeitead on the rivers Volga and Ural. They 
became firft known in Europe by their mcurfioi| 
into the Khazarian empire in 839, aiui by thdr 
wars in 857 Slavonians, but Hiortly 

before nlade tributary to the Khazares. Driven 
from their feats by the Uzes and Khazares, they 
made themfelves mafters of the country between 
the Don and the Dniellr, and thence expelled 
the Hungarians fubjedl to the Khazares. In 
the eleventh century they broke up and mi>- 
grated towards Moravia, Bulgaria, and Thrac^ 
and eftablilhed themfelves, after committing fre*- 
quent ravages in the countries of the eafl: Ro» 
mans, in Dardania and the leffer Scythia. At 
the clofe of the twelfth century they podeded a 
part of Tranfylvania ; but about that time they 
gradually vanilh out of hiftory. 

The U^£s, called alfo Kumanians or Po» 
lovtzes, appear already in Herodotus and Stca^ 
bo. About the time when they firft make their 
entrance in hiftory as an adive nation (883), 
that is, when, in conjunction with the Khazares, 
they drove the Petfchenegrans from their homer 
fteads, they had already extended therrdidyejl 
from Kharefm and the mountains of Kitzigr 
as fjir jis the nether Volga, They ,now 
p 4 took 
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took the countries of the expelled Petfchene« 
grans into poffeflion, and one of their ftems 
made themfelves mailers of the original abodes 
of the Khazares, on the weftern fide of the 
Volga and the Cafpian as far as Derbent. In 
the eleventh century they even fpread into the 
caftem parts of Europe. They ravilhed from 
the Petfchenegrans almoft all that they had 
hitherto polTefied in that quarter of the globe, 
particularly the Krim, the countries between the 
Don and the Dniepr, with Moldavia and Va- 
lakhia. After they had continued their ravages 
for a long time in Bulgaria, Thrace, Tranfyl- 
vania, and Hungary, and were in a great mea. 
fure brought to ruin, they at laft fettled in Hun« 
gary. • Towards the end of the eleventh cen- 
tury, they captured the north-eaftern part of 
the Kuban from the Ruffians, who were at that 
time torn to pieces by inteftine dilTenfions. In 
the former half of the thirteenth century they 
loft by the Tfchinghifes, Moldavia, Valakhia, 
and the Krim. In the year 1330 the Rumani- 
ans were numbered among the nations tributary 
to the ftate of Hungary ; but from that time 
they ceafe to be an hiftorical nation. 

Befide the foregoing and feveral other turkilh 
tribes , that railed themfelves to be independent 
or dominant nations, there were xamy feparate 

branches 
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branches of the fame ftem, the tranfaAions and 
circumftances whereof, though not unknown, 
are not fubjefts for univerfal hiftory, and of 
whom, therefore, little more is Hated than the 
bare names. To this remark the Tartars are an 
exception, who indeed did not attain to any 
hiHorical memorial till their fubjugation by the 
Mongoles, yet whofe earlier deftinies, on ac- 
count of the importance and extenfivenefs of 
that nation, excited fome intereft in the fuc- 
ceeding times. 

Abu’l Gall Bahatur khan*, who has given a 
copious though not a complete lift of the turklfh 
ftems, mentions among them the tartarian as 
one of the moft antient and famous, and derives 
its origin from a khan of the name Tatar. This 
ftem, which in procefs of time increafed to 

* This hlftorlan was prince of Kharefm, and died in the 
year 1663. His fon and fiicceflbr Anuflia Mahmed khan 
completed the work of Abulgafi, which bears the title of 

** A genealogical hiftory of the Turks,” and has been 
tranflated into rufs, german, french, and engllfti. The im- 
perial academy of fciences at St. Peteriburg is in pofTefliou 
pf two good manuferipts of the tartarian onginal, and a 
written tranilation in german confifting of two folio volumes 
made more than forty years ago by profeflbr Kehr imme- 
diately from the tartarian. He entitles this work: A 
faithful tranilation from the tartarian original text of the 
w Ghivjfchi^n rujer Abu’l Gafi Bahatur khan’s Mongole- 
tarurian-turkifh family-regifter and chronicle.” • 


70,00® 
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70,000 families, was at firft goTcmed by itf 
own commander, and afterwards divided into 
various branches, and f{>read into feveral and 
very diftant regions, whereby their power was 
in foine degree weakened. The moft conftderable 
branch fettled on the borders of Kitay (China), 
and fell under the fovereignty of that empke^ 
againft which it frequently rebelled, and thereby 
gave occahon to ruinous wars. At the time of 
Tfehinghis fome Tartars dwelt on the Oncm or 
Amoor, who were tributary to the emperor of 
Kin, reigning in Kitay. Even Yeflukai, the 
father of Tfehinghis, had waged bloody wars 
with (me of the tartarian race. 

The Tartars only began to acquire fome coor 
fcquence in hiftory at the time of their fubju- 
gation by the Mongoles. The very firft enter? 
prife of the great Tfehinghis was againft this 
people ; and it is certain that this conqueror, ere 
he ravaged China with his armies, had already 
reduced all the tartar hordes to his authority, 
and was in quiet pofieifion of their dcxninion, fo 
that on bis expedition againft the Niudfdies fati 
had no obftacle to fear on this fide? But, ffoni 
the moment that the hiftory of the Tartars excites 
attention, |t ceafes to be the hiftory of a pecidiar 
nation. Diftributed under tlie bminers and com* 
snanders of the Mongoles> thefe enjoy : with po^ 
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terlty the glory of their viftories tuid oonquefts» 
while, by a furprifing caprice of fortune, the 
Tartars are obliged to lend their name to the 
devallations with which both nations every where 
marked the bloody progrefs of their armies. 
The fubfe(|uent events of this people have in 
part been already noticed under the lafl: head of 
the hiftorical iketch of the Mongoles, and the 
reft will be mentioned when we come to the 
account of the particular tartarian nations. 

One confeqqence of the tartarian fubjugation 
was, that the name of this nation which hitherto, 
out of China and the Mongoley, had been un- 
known to the reft of the world, began now to 
fpread themfelves in the weftern Afia and in 
l^urope, and prefently caufed a complete inter- 
change of victor and vanquilhed. In th*e later 
military expeditions of Tfchinghis, the Tartars 
were by far the moft numerous part of his army, 
as we are juftified in concluding from the Tingle 
circumftance, that in all the conquered countries 
which before had had their proper language, not 
the mongolian but the tartarian became the pre- 
dominant tongue j as, in the lelTer and the 
gr^Kiter Bukharia, among the Bafhkirs and Tfchu- 
vaiidies, in the Krim and in the Kuban, &c. 
l^othing was therefore more natural, than that 
tl^ incomparably greater number of the Tartars . 

expunged 
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expunged the tnongolian names in all the wefterh 
countries : befides, wars undertaken in conjunc- 
tion, a community of habitation, and one com- 
mon ruler, were favourable to the coinmixture 
of the two nations, the veftiges whereof, how- 
ever, ■ upon the demolition of the mongolian 
monarchy, are fo much effaced, that at prefent, 
excepting in a diftant fimilarity of fpeech *, the 
flighteft relationfhip is no longer vifible. Even 
the lineaments of the face, and in their political 
conftitution, (that of the Tartars partaking more 
of the democratical, as that of the Mongoles does 
of the monarchical,) the two nations difcover a 
difference extremely charafteriftic, which is only 
lefs ftriking in particular races ; for inflance, ip 
the Kyfnetlki-tartars, the Yakutes, and fome 
others. 

On the death of Tfchinghis-khan, to maintain 
and people the conquered countries numerous 

* The tartarian language has mongoKan words, which 
arc not to be found in the turkifh. The reafon of this is 
probably bccaufe the foldiers of the mongolian army, being 
all unmarried, the race became extin 61 , and the offspring 
they had by the tartarian women in the conquered countriea 
rather caught the language of their mothers than the more 
diificuk dialed of their fathers, whence it happened, that in 
tbefe countries, only a flight knowledge of the latter re- 
mained, which was afterwards ever more and more gettrii^ 
into difufe, till at laft only a few words of the language of 
the original countiy were left remaining. 
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colonizings were neceffary, by whidr an aloKift 
general traafplantation and migration of moi^ole 
and tartar ftems enfued. This was the common 
policy of the fuccelTurs of Tfchingbis, who with- 
drew with their hordes to the countries which 
had fallen to their (hare from the great mafs of his 
conquells *. We are not therefore to be fur- 
prifedat finding tartarian tribes and races beyond 
the boundaries of their country, and fometimes 
in very diftant regions : the Naimans, for ex- 
ample, are entirely vanilhed, at leaft, excepting 
their name, from their original home ; but they 
appear again in the weft among the Ufbeks, and 
in the eaft about the river Sira, above the pro- 
vince Lea-tong. A fimilar fate has befallen the 
generality of the ftems, as we fhall fee when we 
come to treat of the ftberian Tartars. 

The final cataftrophe of the great mongole- 
tartarian monarchy, and the fubjugation of the 
feveral countries into which that monftrous ftate 

• The Ufbeks, for example, or the Tartars, as they are 
called, in the great Bukharia and in Khorafm, conlifl, ac- 
cording to Abulgafi, of four main flocks, of which the 
Naimanes and Igures are known from the hiflory of Tfching- 
his. But thefe two hordes formerly dwelt, the former ou 
ttie weftem fide of the native territories of Tfehinghis, and 
the latter in Turfan. 

' divided. 
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divided, as to their moft remarkable particalar^ 
have been already noticed under the foregoing 
head. As we there gave fome account of the 
prefent ftate of the mongole nation, we will here 
calf an eye upon the exifting conftitution of the 
Tartars in general, and then proceed to lay 
before the reader the ftate of the particular ftems 
that now belong to the ruffian empire. 

Not only fubjugated in their conquered coun- 
tries, but even forced from a great part of their 
old homeftead, only fome few of the hordes, 
in reference to the whole tartarian nation, have 
preferved their independence ; thofe, namely, 
who inhabit the fouth-weftern part of the former 
great Tartary, towards the perfian, Indian, and 
foongafian borders. Here we find the great 
Kirghifian-horde, the Bukharians, the Khivans 
or Khivinfes, the Karakalpaks, Truchmenes, 
Tafchkentians, Turkoftans, Aralians, and fome 
other races, which ftill form diftinft ftates, and 
retain a fort of national liberty, but are all toge- 
ther fo little formidable to their neighbours, that 
they feek protedion wherever they are moft likely 
to find it, according to their political fituation, 
fometimes from one power, and fometimes from 
another. The whole remains of this nation. 


once 
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oike {d | 7 #aty fiibfift under foragn fove« 
reigaty. Many hordes belongs ekber as fub* 
je^tSj or as dependent wards of the ruiEan 
etnjdre ; others are in like manner appanages tO' 
the ottoman Tut'ks, or fubjeft to the great Moguls 
to China, and to Perfisu- 

The Tartars belonging to the ruffian empire 
inhabit the northern coafts of the Euadne and 
the Cafpian, the north fide of the caucafean 
mountsdns, the extenhve lleppes from the river 
Ural to the Soongarey, the foutjbern Ural, in 
Siberia the fouthern frontier mountains and 
fteppes from the Tobol quite over the Yeniffey, 
and the deferts in the middle region of the Lena ; 
likewife not a few tartar colonies are difperfed 
among the ruffian habitations, particularly in the 
governments of Ufe, Kazan, and Tobollk. 

As thefe regions have for the moll part, fince 
the fiourilhing epocha of the mongole-tartarian 
monarchy, been inhabited by them, frequent 
memorials are found there of their antient 
grandeur, magnificence, and culture, of which 
fome are of an antiquity demonteibly of above 
a thoufcUid years. It is no rare thing to come 
fuddenly upon the ruins of fome town, which, hi 
its crumbling remains', plainly evinces the pror 
grsftiwhich the arts had made among a people 
• 4 ivhom 
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whom we are wont to confider as barbarians f. 
Still more frequently are feen fepulchres, which, 
by their infcriptions throw light upon the hiftory 
of this nation ; and, in the velTels and implements 
prefer ved in them, fupply us with interefting 
proofs of its opulence, its tafte, . and its in- 
duftry f. — Thefe matters properly belonging 
to the hiHory of civilization, which will be found 

* Near Kafimof, on the Oka, a circle-town of the go- 
vernment of Riazan, is ftanding a tarlarian fuburb, which 
feems formerly to have been the court-refidence of a khan. 
Among the ruins is a lofty round tower, an oratory or 
chapel, the remains of a palace and a maufoleum, all con,- 
llrufted of brick or burnt tiles. Not far from Aftrakhan 
are the ruins of the old Altrakhan ; and higher up the 
Volga, near Tzaritzln, fimilar heaps of rubbilh which have 
evidently been a fpacious town. On the Volga, below the 
mouth of the Kama, are found well-preferved and partly 
niagyficent remains of the antient Brachtimof, or Bolgar. 
In the citadel of Kazan are ilill feen monuments of the tar- 
tavian monarchy. On the Irtyfh, in the vicinity of Tobolflc, 
are the remains of Sibir, the capital. In Siberia and the 
kirghifian ileppe are many ruins of towns, not to mention 
memorials of inferior confequence. 

f In the mufeum of the imperial academy of fciences at 
St. Peteriburg, are preferved a multitude of vciicls, diadems, 
weapons, military trophies, ornaments of drefs, coins, &c. 
which have been found in the tartarian tombs on the Volga 
and in Siberia. They are of gold, filver, and copper. Tlie 
greateft antiquity of the tombs is j 100 ycai*8, the latcft 400. 

in 
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in otiiei* parts of this work, we fliall here be tho 
lefs circumftantial, and only farther remark, 
that the Tartars, next to the principal nation 
conftitute the moft numerous part of the inha^ 
bitants of the ruffian empire. The branches of 
this nation* which belong to Ruffia are, the 
proper Tartars, the Nogayans, the Mefchtfche- 
ryaks, the Bafchkirs, the Kirghifes, the Bukha- 
rians, the Yakutes, and the Teleutes ; to which 
may in fome fort be added the tribes of Caucafus* 

I. By the term proper Tartars areunder- 
ftood in Ruffia all thofe ftocks, which call them- 
felves by no other name, and are for the moft 
part defcendants of the inhabitants of thofe two 
great ftates, which the fucceffors of Tfchingis 
erefted on the Volga and in Siberia^ We will, 
therefore, in the account of their prefent con- 
dition, follow this divifion, firft making ourfelves 
acquainted with the kaptschak, and afterwards 
with the SIBERIAN Tartars. 

The ftate of Kaptfchak, which Baaty, the 
kinfman of the great Tfchinghis, had founded, 
fell, as we have above related, in the year 1441, 
into four khanates : Kazan, Aftrakhan, Kapt- 
fchak, and the Krim. The firft three were^ 

* Not long flnce it was fo. At prefent probably tbfc 
Poles art more mimerons than the Tartars. ^ 

voE* 11. E fome 
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fomewhat more than a hundred years afterwards* 
conquered by the Ruffians ; but the fourth of 
thefe ftates preferved its independency above two 
hundred and thirty years longer. At prefent 
they all together form a part of the ruffian 
empire. 

The khanate of Kaptfehak, which, from the 
time of its reparation in 1441, has its principal 
feat in the plain which is now called the aftrak- 
han.fteppe, came the earlielt to its downfal. So 
long ago as the year 1506 it loft its laft khan* 
and was divided among the fovereigns of Kazan* 
Aftrakhan, and the Krim, on which at length it 
came to Ruffia by the conqueft of the two former 
Hates. Thefe repeated fubjugations had reduced 
the kaptfehak Tartars to an inligniftcant remain* 
der* *which now, removed from its antient 
homeftead, dwells among Bafehkirs and Ear* 
ghifes, though ftill retaining its appellation and 
the memory of its origin. 

The khanate of Kazan fubfifted as a peculiar 
Hate till the year 1552, when it was conquered 
by Ivan II. and incorporated for ever with the 
ruffian empire. The city of Kazan had been 
built in the year 1257, by a fon of Baaty ; this 
khanate afterted its independency about the fame 
time (1441) when the Krim disjoined itfelf from 
Kaptfehak. — • The prefent kazan Tartars are 
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but a feeble remnant of what they were, partly 
conhlting of thofe who remained in their old 
feats, and partly fuch as fettled as fugitives in 
other diftrids of RuHia. They principally dwell 
at prefent in the governmrats of Kazan, Sim- 
birfk, Riafan, Viatka, Perme, and Ufa (parti- 
cularly in the Orenburg diftrift of that govern- 
ment) j their number is indeed upon the whole 
confiderable, but in no degree proportionate to 
the idea we form of their antient population, 
from hiftorical accounts; for, as far as we are 
able to conclude from particular ftatements, 
they cannot amount to far above 100,000. 
Thefc Tartars form the root of the nation in 
Ruffia ; they being not only unmingled, but are 
alfo of a fuperior civilization to molt of the 
remaining branches of their brethren. 

The khanate of Aftrakhan arofe foon after 
that of Kazan, likewife from a detached part of 
Kaptfchak, and, in the year 1 5 54, fell into the 
hands of the vidorious Ivan. The prefent city 
of Aftrakhan, however, is not the tartarian 
chief feat, which was conquered and deftroyed 
by that tzar : the ruins of the latter being ftill to 
be feen fomewhat higher up on the weftern bank 
of the Volga. — The prefent astrakSan 
Tartars are for the moft part Nogayans. 
They are diftingullhed into town, village, and 

E 2 * tent 
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tent Tartars. The firft dwell in Aftrakhan, thtf 
fecond in fix villages near Aftrakhan, and the 
tent-Tartars wander about the Cafpian. At the 
conqueft of Aftrakhan, the town and village 
Tartars reckoned themfelves at 25,000 bows; in 
the year 1715 there were ftill 1 2,000 of them ; 
but in 1772 they were only 1200, and of the 
tent-Tartars fcarcely 2000 kettles or families. 
This decline proceeds from their rambling difpo- 
fition, fo often moving them to change their 
homcftead : they went off fingly and in com- 
panies, to the caucafean and krimean Tartars, 
to the Bafchkirs and even to the Kirghifes. 

The khanate of the Krim, which, as far down 
as to the year 1783, ftill conftituted a peculiar 
Hate, now alfo belongs to the ruffian empire. As 
the biftbry of the peninfula of the Krimea com- 
mences long before the origin of the great kapt- 
fchakian empire, and the fortunes of this country 
excited an intereft even in the poliftted nations 
of antiquity, it cannot well be confidered as a 
ufelcfs deviation from our plan, if we devote a 
few lines to the earlier ftate of this province, 
previous to the poffellion of it by the Tartars. 

The firft known inhabitants of the Krim were 
KImmerians, a great and martial people of the 
race of the Thracians. Of all their extenfive 
poffeffions, which were ravilhed froni them by 

the 
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the Skythians, they retained the Krim the longeft. 
Six hundred and fifty-five years before the 
chriftian asra, they were, it feems, driven from 
the plain by thefe their ftronger neighbours ; but 
they maintained their -ftation in the mountains, 
under the name of Taurians, or mountaineers. 
From them the whole peninfula obtained the 
appellation Taurica (Tavrika). In the former 
half of the fixth century Greeks began to fettle 
here. The Milefians built Pantikapaeum or 
Bofphorus *, and Theodofiaf ; the pontic Hera- 
clians and the Delians, "Kherfon. The commerce 
which the Greeks from that time forward here 
carried on was uncommonly fiourilhing, and 
contributed not a little to enlarge their geography. 
In the fifth century, the Archseanakfides, a 
race which originated from Mytilene, founded a 
monarchy in Bofphorus. About a hundred 
years afterwards, the Skythians were for the 
mod part exterminated by the Sarmates ; upon 
which, by infenfible degrees, the Taurians ex- 
tended their dominion over nearly the whole, 
peninfula. They prefied fo hard upon the empire 
of Bofphorus and the free ftate of Kherfon, that 
thefe fubmitted themfelves to the great h^thri* 

* In the tartarian, Kertfch ; in rufs, VoiCbr. 
f In ttg-tsrian, Keffa ; rufs, Feoij^a. 
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dates of Pontus in n 2, who alfo fubjugated the 
Taurians, and confequently governed the whole 
Krimea. 

About the beginning of the chriftian asra, the 
Alanes penetrated -into the peninfula, jforced the 
bofphorian kings to pay them tribute, and exter- 
minated the Taurians. — The fovereignty of the 
Alanes lafted about a hundred and fifty years, 
and in their place came the Goths. During the 
period of their pofleflion, (in the time of Dioclefian 
and Conftantine the great,) chriftianity was dif- 
feminated in the Krimea. Thefe Goths were 
indeed fubjefted to the Hunns, in 375, but they 
retained their habitations in the mountains, and 
had their own chriftian kings. Towards the 
clofe 0/ the fourth century the empire of Bofpho- 
rus alfo came to an end. 

On the downfal of the fovereignty of the 
Hunns, in 464, the Ungers came hither j who, 
with the Bulgarians, conquered alfo the coun- 
tries between the Don and the Dnieftr. A part 
of them went back again to Afia, and the reft 
were obliged to fubmit (679) to the Khazares *, 
who like wife compelled the Goths in the moun- 
tains and the grecian cities to be tributary to 
them. In the year 840 the province of Kherfon 

* From that time the peninfula was Called Khazaria. 
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was marked out by the emperor Theophilus, 
which comprifed all the grecian cities and places 
in the Krim and the Kuban ; for though thefe 
were equally tributary to the Khazares, they 
however acknowledged the fupremacy of the 
byzantine court. 

Ungers and Khazares were again (882) fub- 
dued by the Petfchenegers or Kanglians ; who, 
about the middle of the eleventh century, were 
forced in their turn to refign the dominion to the 
Komanes (Uzes or Poloftzes). This people 
alfo extorted a tribute from the krimean Greeks 
and Goths. — About this time the city Sugdaya 
(now Sudak) rofe .into fuch confideration by its 
commerce, that all the grecian pofTeilions in the 
Krim received the name of Sugdania. Xdl the 
year 1204 thefe had always acknowledged the 
fovereignty of Byzantium : they were now in- 
dependent. 

To the Komanes at length fucceeded the Mon- 
goles or Tartars in the fovereignty of this penin- 
fulaj and thenceforward (1237) the Krim 
formed a province of the kaptfchakian empire. 
Now detached tartarian princes, to whom the 
name of Ulutz-beys were given, roamed about 
the plain with their hordes. The Greeks and 
Ooths paid tribute to the Mongoles, as they had 
Wore dofte to the, Komanes j alfo feveral TfcJ^er- 
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kaflians fettled here. From the city of Krim, to. 
which the Mongoles carried on a great trade, 
the whole peninfula obtained the name by which 
it was ufually called till the year 1783. 

While the Latins were mafters of Conflan? 
tinople, they, efpecially the Venetians’, profecuted 
a very important commerce to the Krim and to 
Taman (Matriga) ; but in later times the Genoefe 
appropriated it exclufively to themfelves, and in 
the bloody wars that broke out in confequence, 
they gained the fuperiority at various times, fiy 
permiffion of the Mongoles, they rebuilt Ke£&, 
and made that city the centre of their comraeree ; 
they conquered Soldaya (Sudak) and Cembalo 
(Baluklava) ; they paid indeed duties and impofts 
to the Mongoles, when they were in full force,, 
but when the hordes were dillurbed by inteftine 
commotions, they even bid them defiance, and 
the princes of the krimean plains were ordinarily 
elefted and depofed at the difcretion of the 
Genoefe. About this time two branches of the 
Indian commerce found their way to thefe 
regions : the one over the Amoor, the Cafpian, 
and through Aftrakhan to Tana ; the other by 
the way of Bagdat and Tauris, to Trebizond 
and Sevaftopolis. Tana was poflefled at the 
fame time by the Genoefe and the Venetians, 
but under inongolian fovereignty. 
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On the fall of the ftate of Kaptfchak, the 
Kriin was formed into a peculiar khanate, the 
founder whereof was Hadfchy-Gheray, ^bout 
1441, From that period the Tartars dated 
their dominion, though the khans were ftill de- 
fcendants from the houfe of Tfchinghis-khan. 
The proper fopnder of the tartar-krimean Hate, 
jMengly-Gheray, who, in the fifteenth century, 
through the afilfiance of the Qfmans, had come 
Jo thg complete fovereignty of the peninfula *, 

fubinitted 

* Mengly-Ghcray was a defcendant of theTfchlnghlfesj 
and, while yet very young, was taken prifonergln an engager 
ment by the Genoefe, who caufedhim to be well-educated|^ 
and in all refpeds treated like a prince. On being driven to 
extremities by the Tartars, they fent the young Mcngly, 
with fome of the principal Genpcfcs, to Conftantinftple, for 
the purpofe of moving Mohammed II. to take them under 
bis protection. The fultan fhewed great affection to Mengly; 
and, when the Tartars by their diffenfions had ruined the 
Ulterior commerce of the country, they petitioned Mohamr 
med to give them a khan of their own, he appointed tliia 
young prince to that llation, who, on his part, acknow^ 
Icdged the paramount fupremacy of the porte. This ftate 
pf dependence not proving agreeable to the Tartars, Mengly,, 
not long after his arrival in the Krim, was obliged to apply 
for auxiliary troops of the Turks, with which he not only 
(1475) reduced the Tartars to obedience? but even annihi- 
lated the genoefe authority in the peninfula. But when 
i^engly had augmented the forces of his ftate by thefe con- 
gpefts and by the addition of niany tartarian colonies^ and 

was. 
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fubmitted himfelf to the porte as its vaiTal, who 
foon arrogated the right of impofing fea-tolk on 
their trade, to keep forts in their country, and 
at length even to fet up and to depofe their 
khans at pleafure. Under this auftere defpotifm 
the Krim fubfifted till the year 1*774, when 
Catharine IL, by the peace of Kutfchuk.Kai- 
nardgi, procured the independence of the khan, 
and obtained for the ruffian empire fome ftrong* 
places on the frontiers, as a fafeguard againil 
the predatory incurfions of the Tartars. A few 
years afterwards (1783) the whole peninfula, as 
k well-known came to Ruffia ; and, at prefent, 
tc^ether with the eaftem Nogay, or the krimean 
fteppe, forms a government, under the name of 
life Tauridan province. 

The Krim had but few tartar inhabitants, 
when Mengly-Gheray was the ruler of it. On 
occafion of the war which he carried on with 
his relative branches on the Volga, he brought 
many thoufand Nogays with him to the Krim, 
whom he obliged to fettle there. The great 
population of this peninfula, to which belong 


was dunking to withdraw himfelf from the fupremacy of the 
porte, the Turks lent garrifons into the principal towns, and 
reduced the khan to a dependence, which afterwards, and 
particularly from the year 1584, grew intQ a complete fub« 
jefUom 
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Armemans, Greeks, Turks, Jews, &c. befides 
Tartars, had already much declined, during the 
troubles, under the laft khan. The ArmenijfflS 
and Greeks fubmitted themfelves (1779) for the 
moft part voluntarily to the ruffian empire, and 
retired to the former government of Azof or 
what at prefent is that of Ekatarinodaf and 
the Tartars fled in fuch great numbers to Avj- 
chafla and to the Ottomans, that credible eye- 
vvitnefles think they cannot rate the population 
of the Krim in the year 1782 higher than at 
50,000 men. 

We now proceed to the Siberian Tartars, 
who form, as it were, the fecond line of the 
proper Tartars in Ruffia. Siberia contains fo 
great a multitude of tartarian colonies,, and 
many of them appear to have been fo long na^ 
turalized in the country, that, from the per- 
plexity and the contradictions that prevail in the 
accounts of them, we are not capable of tracing 
out a general and connefted hiftory of thefe 
tribes. We will, therefore, take under this head 
the events of the mongole-tartarian ftate in Si- 
beria, and lay them as a ground-work; after 
which we will endeavour to arrange by this clue 
fuch hiftorical fragments as may ferve to throw 
a light on feveral dillinCt nations. 

The 
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The mongole-tartarlan ftate in Siberia, or the 
khanate of Turan, was, as has already been 
curforily mentioned, founded about the middle 
of the thirteenth century by Scheibany, a bro- 
ther, or kinfman, of Baaty, and took its origin 
in the region of the Aral-mountains and on the 
river Yaik (now Ural), where this khan had 
inherited poffelfions from Baaty, which he pre- 
fently enlarged by conquefts in Siberia to a very 
confiderable territory. The firft refidence of 
the tartar-fiberian princes was on the river Tura, 
on the fpot where the prefent Tiumen (lands *, 
and was called, in honour of the grand-khan, 
Tfchinghidin ; afterwards this city was razed, 
and the khans took their feat, perhaps for fear 
of th^ attacks of the Kazanians, on the eaftern 
ihore of the Irtyfli, where they built the city 
Ifker, which afterwards got the name of Sibir, 
and lies in the vicinage of the prefent Tobolfk. 
The laft khan of Turan, previous to the rulSan 
conqueft of Siberia, was Kutfchum, a Tfchin- 
ghife of the kaptfchak lineage, who went from 
the Kafatfchia-Orda to Siberia, and fubjefled 

* Tiumen is a circle-town in the tobolikoi diftrift of the 
government of Tobolfk, 254 verfts from that chief city. 
The Tartars at Tiumen ftill call this town Tfehinghis, or 
Tfehinghi-Tura. 

this 
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this ftate to him, either with the free will of the 
inhabitants, or by the right of the conqueror. 
This prince was the firft who eftablilhed the mo- 
hammedan religion in Siberia ; for although this 
faith had found admillion much earlier among 
the Tartars, yet there was a neceffity for all the 
perfuafives of enthuiiafm and even the force of 
arms to render its adoption more general. The 
arrival of the Ruffians interrupted thefe conver- 
fions ere they could be rendered complete ; and 
the remoter provinces of the khanate were ftill 
imbued with paganifm. 

The circuit of the empire, of which Kutf- 
chum was fovereign, cannot indeed be accurately 
Hated ; but certain it is, that the Tartars on the 
Irtyffi and the Tobol and in the fteppe Baraba, 
as well as the Oftiaks and Vogules in their 
neighbourhood, are become his fubjefts. The 
Tartars on the Tura and the Ifet have, accord- 
ing to foine accounts, formed a peculiar ftate 
independent of Kutfehum, whofe khan had his 
feat at Tiumen. — Of the difeovery and con- 
queft of this country by the Ruffians mention 
has already been made in feveral places of this 
fedtion*, we Ihall therefore here pafs it oyer in 
filence, and proceed at once to notice the feye- 

* See the articles, Ruffians, Siberian>kozaks, and Mon- 
goles. , 
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ral branches of which the fiberian Tartars of the 
prefent day confiil. 

Although the generality of thefe colonies 
came not till the thirteenth century, on the ag- 
grandizement of the mongole-tartarian territory, 
yet there are alfo feme ftems which feem to 
have been long, before that epocha in poifeilion 
of feveral diftri£ls of Siberia. If we may judge 
from their oral traditions, they efteem them- 
felves in fome meafure the original inhabitants 
of that country ; but as there is a total failure 
of hiftorical accounts on this head, and the ge- 
nerality of the tartarian ftems have fo much in- 
termingled with the other fiberian nations, that 
their defcent is fcarcely to be afcertained, no- 
thing remains for . us to do but to follow the 
political diftribution which is adopted in the re- 
cords of the ruilian chancery, which diftinguiOi 
the fiberian Tartars into various ftems according 
to the diftrifls which they inhabit. As thefe 
now, both in their phyfical and moral indivi- 
duality, differ greatly from each other, it will 
be neceffary to mention the moft remarkable of 
them by name. 

Among thefe are the Turalinzes, one of 
the firft colonies who, conftruded, for them- 
felves, permanent habitations, when the Tartars 
fubjugated Siberia in the thirteenth century j 

thence 
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theace alfo their name, (from Tura, m the tartar 
language, a town,) which fignifles the fame with 
fettlers. Ever fince their arrival they have in- 
habited the region on both Tides of the liveTy 
which from them is denominated the Tura, be- 
tween the Tavda and the, Ifet, in the ekatari- 
nenburg and tobollkoi diftrifts of the govern- 
ments of Ferme and Tobolik. Their oldelfc 
fixed feat was the forementioned city Tfchinghi- 
din; but when Yermak made the conquefi of 
thefe parts, the khan Yepanfa refided higher 
up the Tura in a city, which, after their refto- 
ration by the Ruffians, was named Turinlk, 
and bears this name at prefent, though it is alfo 
called by the Tartars Yepantfchina. 

The TOBOLSKiAN Tartars have their appel- 
lation from^ the river Tobol, on which they 
dwell, and are the defcendants of the inhabit- 
ants of Ifker or Sibir, their antient capital, 
which being reduced to a heap of rubbifii after 
Yermak’s conqueft, they abandoned, and in- 
ftead of it the Ruffians afterwards built Tobolfk. 
They mufl not be confounded with the tartar 
inhabitants of Tobolfk, who are a bukharian 
colony, as we fhall fee farther on. Their num- 
ber amounts to upwards of 40oq malet. 

TheTOMSKiAN Tartars dwell on both fides 
of the rivo: Tom, above and below the city of 

Todifk ; 
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'Tomfk; but in the town itfelf is a colony of 
Bukharians. According to the cenfus of 1760 
they were only taxed at 430 males. — The 
krasnoVarskian and kusnetzkian Tar- 
tars are remains of antient Items, who are every 
where much alike, and alfo bear a gfeat refem* 
blance with the mongolian tribes, which is eafily 
explained from the clofe intercourfe in which 
thefe races lived during their oppreffion by the 
Soongares. — The Tartars of the Oby 
confiil of 16 volofts, of which 12 have perma- 
nent habitations on the Oby, and the others 
nomadife. In the year 1766 the former count* 
ed 1115, and the latter 500 males. — The 
TscHULYMSKiAN TARTARS dwelt formerly be- 
tween fhe Oby and the Yenifiey, but, conftantly 
prelTed by the Soongares and Kirghifes, not al- 
ways in the fame diftrid. Since they have en- 
joyed protedion and repofe under the ruilian 
fovereignty, they inhabit the whole region along 
the river Tfchulym, and now amount to between 
5 and 6000 bows. — The Barabinzes inhabit 
the country between the Oby and the Irtyfli, 
which is called the Baraba, or the barabinzian 
fteppe j and, as far as their tradition goes, they 
are the proper owners of it. At the conqueft of 
Siberia by the Rullians, they were under Kutf- 
chufli-khan, and in the year 1595 came into 
8 fubjedion 
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lul^e&ion to Rttffia. Since that time tfaeirhaire 
been often plundered on the incurftoiu of' tile 
Soongares and Kirghifes, and even cmnpeited 
by the former to pay them a yearly tribute; 
but lince the fiberian frontier-line has been efta* 
bliihed, they have enjoyed complete tranquillity. 
They are about 5000 bows in number. — The 
Katschintzes, on the left Ihore of the Yenif- 
fey, are taxed at the rate of about 1000 bows, 
and have poffeffed their territory longer than the 
hiftory of that country reaches. — The kistim 
and TULiBERT Tartars, on the left bank of 
the Tom, form two volofts, and appdiiach the 
Teleutes. •— The Biriusses, with the Katf« 
chintzes, come nearer to the proper Tartars, smd 
confift of about 170 bows. — The Abintzes, 
in the fuperior region of the Tom, reckon them- 
felves at fome hundred bows, and likewife re- 
ferable the Teleutes. — The sayane Tar- 
tars name therafelves Soeyoen, from the well- 
known fayane mountains, in which they noma- 
dife on the left fhore of the Yeniffey. They 
pay taxes for 150 bows. — The Biltirs 
wander with the Sayanes and Biriuffes on the 
Abakan, and may be eftimated at about 159 
bows. — The VERCHOTOMSKIAN TARTARS 
conftitute a peculiar ftem, which numbers only 
about 200 bows. They nomati^e about tl^e 
VOL. n. F fotlFces 
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fotttteS oiP tite l\li^ refeiltl^ tliie 

idicf'ii are yet k%nifi- 

dUit fteiE», m the IhelessiaH) the araeiak, 
the tjiSjfNekiAf»/ tilt yaRInskia^ TARtAR*» 
aiid otfe^. Tlie bef6iie*mfefirfofted aie» 
hd'i^yei^, in gdfteral mhch tnore huittetouRthahi 
Hilt Mve heae ftated their jiopulaificin to be^ 4i 
the feiuftteraHom fti fhefe extenfive ddeftsj ahl 
frolh thehr rahiblfeg wRy of life, are attended 
i^ith |;reat difficnftles. the tegiehs We hitlt 
noticed are in the gOverhiftfehts of Tobollk ahd 
Kolhyvanj and partly in the eafteih half of that 
of iPerttre, beyond the Ural»iliountfafiia* ivkichy 
ihetdForej ate to be regarded as the fteeultaf 
hotne-l^t of the fiberian Tattarsi, 

i, 6ome nonr to fecond ininn btahthL 
of ihe Taitats, the Mandats 'Or' ffonAYANSi. 
di l^t ^d ndinerons pfedple tte l^ve iid 
audientie and eoriheifted hiftoty. Ac^ding td 
the acraf^ and grectan wtitefs it otres iHi t)tigin 
to a mohgoie cldeflmn, naihed Nogay^ ttho, 
to#afds the tetihmitdoa of thfe felrfienth cehi 
tiity, wtifehtwitha ftinng^bddydF titers 
a hhati (f kapfcfralc i> corner ;the todiipli 
beyond fhe tindhe, and 

jMed ftifc re^dfe Boh Ihe Bantibfef 

IhJt Ihook o fOTereighif tiflHl 

of and l>icanfe tile Sjik0tik 

* 15 ■ ■ ' ■ . 
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ill ISliicIi, pfbreiltly Ml to 

pibces uiidbl’ his fuccfeiBbts. NotwithrtMidihg IHe 
iifthihilfttibh 6i this iftatb, the naflib of its fbiiiiiieif 
tbhtihufed tb live iii the hatioti which he ha^ 
^Vettibd j ahd it is vety pirbbablfe that the Mo* 
^istyaiis fptead thetrlfeiveiS frbhl the Volga to the 
tlral, and thehdb again as far as the Irtylh*, 
tthd •W’erfe hot driven oilt of thefe regions by the 
Kalmuks till the aera of the rullian foveragnty* 
~ Irhey notv inhabit the fleppes on the north 
iide of the caucafeah mountains and the £uxine 
^tte to the other fide of the Danube, luid cbh» 
fiffi of fevfetal larger and finaller Items, which 
at tlitnes are kno%n to change their place of 
abode, and even thdr names. The Mogayahs 
ihbjeft to kulfia are partly In what wa^ for* 
hteriy Called theejAern Nogay or the krimeari 
fteppe, partly in the Kubah, and partly difperfed 
about te Volga and in other regions of the 
ehipire. 

The fiASttRit Nog At fotttts the hortherh 
fetter half of the provhice bf Tanrida, deiio* 
bnilted bY the khlHans the kriineah Iteppe. tt 
Is abbit tvriee M targe at the j^tiinruia the 
EthH) add Afae formerly touch laTg^ } bbt id: 

t hi theiwridtoty the to#n ef ii fldf !n 
wImR is «»8ei die j wHi on the lityfli i» a |«- 

^ gioa which bean the name of the Nogayan fteppe. 

•F a 


the 
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the year 1739, by the peace of Belgrade, nwre 
than the hadf of it came under the ruffian fceptre, 
which part "^belongs at prefent to the govern- 
ment of Ekatarinoflaf. The remainder, which 
likewife had formed a part of the Hates of the 
krimean khans, fell to Ruffia on her taking pof- 
feffion of the Krim in 1783 } ahd this now con- 
ftitiites the circles Melitopol and Dneprovlk ^ 
the province of Taurida. 

The eaftem Nogay has had almoft always the 
fame fortunes and been inhabited from the lame 
people with the Krim. Kimmerians, Skythians, 
Sarmates, Alanes, Goths, Hunns, Ungres, and 
Bulgarians, PetfchCnegrans, Komanes, and laftly 
the Tartars, have fucceffively inhabited this coun- 
try. cAt length thofe Tartars fettled here, who 
are called Nogayans, and Hill at this moment 
form a confiderable part of its population. — 
nil the year 1770 the ftems of Tedifchkul, 
Bihembuluk, and Kurgoes refided here. The 
horde Bihembuluk had foimerly their abode on 
the Blhem (the river Yemba) in the kirghifian 
fteppe, where they were ful^ugated by a khan 
of theTorgots. Still at the commencemait of 
the prefent century free Nogayans wandered in 
this region; the fitmous kalmuk khan Ayuka 
drove them, however, farther weftwsffd aci'bfs 
th<; river Ural and the Volga, upon which Peter 

the t 
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the great conveyed them to their broth9*i‘ac<K 
on the livers Kuma and Kuban, exceptmg the 
chundurovian>nogayan horde, whom he declared 
to he fubjeds of the Kalmuks, and fent them to 
them. During the troubles that arofe upmi 
khan Ayuka’s death among the Kalmuks, the 
Nogayans in their neighbourhood fuffered fo 
much, that the hordes Dlhembuluk and Yedi- 
fan thought it expedient to withdraw in 1715, 
to the number of more than 10,000 femilies, to 
the Kuban, and to put themfelves under the 
protection of the porte. Hence the greater 
part, of them were tranfplanted into the eaftem 
Nogay, whither, a few years after, they were 
followed by the reft of the hordes. During 

the war before the laft between Ruftla and the 

» 

Porte, in 1770, the two hordes betook them- 
felves to the Kuban, under the ruftian fove- 
Teignty, which example the Yedifchkul and 
Akermenian or Belgorodian horde foon fol- 
lowed. By the peace of Kutfchuk-Kainardgi 
they were all made over to the krimean khan, 
and on the taking poftellion^ of his ftates in the 
year 1783 they came back again to the ruffian 
empire. ' 

The fecond and at prefent the only main-feat 
of the Nogayans is the Kuban. This country 
top has experienced various and remarkable dr- 
F 3 cumftances. 
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Ailw- back a$ we cap witb mj 
certainty recpr tj) biftory, there dw^Jt %lqng 
icoafls of tl|ie ^ of Azof, from the Pop to th| 
pprth^nniq|l ejut of the river Kubap, p nation^ 
pr rather a mixture of people, which were wopj: 
tp be comprifed under the riameof Sarmatesj 
pt the other mouths of the Kuban, and abopt 
1^6 Euxine, dwelt nations of kimmeriap or thra,p 
plan defcent. Thefe cpafts were very early vi, 
lited by Phcenicians and Kavians, afterwards 
even by the Gi eeks, In the former half of the 
fixth century, before the chriftian sera, lonians 
and iEolians fettled at the mouths of the Dop and 
the Kuban, and there built tradipg towns apd 
cities, which in a Ihort tinie flourilhed and be- 
capie wealthy, The towns on the Kuban fell at 
the fasne time with Paptikap?eum, under the 
dominion of the Archaeanaktides ; tworand-forty 
years afterwards Spartaqus became their ruler j 
and under his fucceffors the bofphorian kings, 
they lived til] the tim? of the great Mithri, 
datef, 

4fter the Sirtpates we^e for thf rppft par| 
gone to Europe, five years before Alexander, 
we find the Ys^amates as the inhabitants pf 
entire tra^ of pom^y, After them appear 
ptber nations, from thcife fwarms of people wM 
eilled AlfAfS, whont renw,> ^re 

m 
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in t|»f})^|. 

ws, 5yp4 AvcH^fesi. ?- Abouuhe yw 

for^ birth of Chrift, the citi@| 1 ^ 

uncjer the pave? of the gre^t ^thti^atw ; 
feme pf his iheceffoatsi we fo pwfl^iit, that thcf 
i:e 4 uce 4 aU the inferior ft^s, about the coafiU 
of the fca of Atjof aa far m. v> the Pott, t« th^r 
obedience. On the incurfion of the Honns, iu 
37 5, many of the Aisa^es tpere thriven to Eurcgie, 
the poffelfions of thofe who remained behind 
eontraded). and the hbiphonan entpire denio- 
h(be. 4 * Ninety year§ afterwards came the thir 
gtes j^nd iiulgares ip the pla,ce of the Hui|pa j 
they proceeded to conquer the li^rim, and ail the 
fOuntr^ between the Don and the Dnieftr. In 
the year ^79, however, the Chazares fqbjugated 
nil the nations of the coafts, frqm the roads of 
Kaifaas far as the Don^ and extended their con- 
quefts into Europe. The empire which they 
here foitnded lafted 336 years, and was foar a 
long time the nughtieft and mod floiur^liBg 
date ki thefe eaftern regions. By the inroad of 
the I^tfchenegrans, and the flight of the Ungres 
{882^, the Cha:5are8 loft aU their eurppeap pof- 

f#Qus : dwy retained nothing h«t the conntiy 
between the Kuban and ihe Doni, and the tra^ 
cm the hnithem ^d eaftern fhore of the kft* 
mentioned river. This latter regidn was raVUbed 
r 4 from 
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from them (965) by liie R,uflians combined with 
rile byzantlne Greeks, made themfelves mailers 
of the countries bordering on the fea of Azof 
(1015), completely overturned the chazarian 
ilatb, arid ere£led a diftind principality on the 
iile of Taman, to which both the Chazares and 
the Ziches (rafs, Yafy) were for a long time 
tributary*. * 

It appears, that towards the end of the 
eleventh century, while Rullia was tom by in- 
teftine broils, the principality of Taman was Ipft 
to that empire. The Komanes or PolOvtzes 
took poffeffion of the north-eailern part of the 
Kuban, as did the Ziches md other tfcherkefiian 
Hems of the fouthem and weftem dillridls. At 
length, (1221) the Mongoles made their firft 
attack. The Komanes were either mafTacred, 
or expelled, or fubdued by thefe perpetual dif- 

♦ This is the famous principality of. Tmutarakan, men- 
tioned by the ruffian annalifts from the latter half of the 
tenth century to the year 1127, and concerning the fitu- 
ation whereof fo many and fuch vwious ^onjeftures hav^ 
been formed. This maUcr is now reduced to certainty by 
the mfcription on a marble difeovered a few years fince, 
that this pHndpality was on the Hland of Taman, and the 
capital of it on the fpot where the antient Phanagork 
Hood. See the privy-counfcBor Muffin-Pufehkin’s hifto- 
rical difquifition on the fituation of the old ruffian principa- 
Iky qf Tmutarakan in Storch’s materials, &c. p. 1—50. 

5 turbers 
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ttiilbeh of the world : but the Ziches fought 
bravely for thw liberty, and could not be uMb 
tofubmit dll the year 1277, when they wete 
Overpowered by Mangu-Timur-khan and the 
famous Wogay, Nev^thelefs didr fubmiiSoa 
Fas always very doubtful and conditional; and 
they remained, in fa£t, independent in their 
woody and mountainous regions. The Ottomans 
jindeed (1484) conquered the cities and forts of 
Tanum, Temryuk, and Atfchuk (Atfchuyef); 
but they gained thereby no fovjp'eignty over the 
Tfchetkeffians. A Sandfchak-palha was till the 
war of 1770 with Rufiia, their viceroy in thefe 
towns, where they lhared the moiety of the im? 
polls with the khan of the Knmea. At the 
peace of 1774, the fultan of the Ottomans relm- 
quilhed his pofl*einons in thefe parts, but, con- 
trary to tr^y, held Taman and Temryuk in a 
(late of liege, till the krimean khan, by the aid 
of the Ruffians, drove the ottoman garrilbns 
out of theni. By the treaty of the year 1783 
Ruffia obtained, together with the Krimea and 
the eallern Nogay, alfo the northern part of the 
Kuban as for as the promontory of Caucafus, 
from which that tra^l of country with the whole 
government to which it belongs, has recdvcd its 
n^e. 

At 
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At the ccprafncen^ent of the ottpm?«i po- 
the h-han had not a$ ^et the fove* 

reignt^ of the Kuban, the khan of Afttahhan 
homage as the paramount Iptd pf that 
properly fpeaking, it ^as 
l^verned by pet(y tfcherkaifian princes, who 
Wtte dependent on no one. Mohammed Gheray 
was the hrlf krimean khan who attempted to 
enlarge his authority here ^ his fucceffprs pro* 
feeuted the war with the Tfcherkaflians, and 
were conftantly gaining ground upon them. 
They tranfplanrtd hither numerous fwarms of 
aftrakhan Nogays, who had. either been carried 
off by them in war, or who had voluntarily (ef- 
peciaily at and after the demolition of the aftra* 
khan ftate) quitted the Volga, and put them- 
felves. under the protefUon of the krimean 
khan. 


The KUBANiAN Nogays, called alfo the little 
or black Nogays (Kara Nogay), are diftributed 
i^to veurious hordes and fteins, whereof the 
|May-aul and the Naurus-aul are the mo 4 re,, 
inarkable, and together compote about io,ooq 
families. Behdes thefe, here have been fp^t ? 
Ipng time a part of the ycdifchkulian and thf 
dOiembulukiapj horde? jj a|fo a ftem whiclt 
bears the name of Kiptfehak. In the year 1779 

came 
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already mentipne 4 * th^ 
hordes Bud^ph (Akhermen), Yediran, Yedifiidp 
kul, and D&einbuluk, from the other fide 
jthe Don, and were ftill here in 1783^, what flic 
Bnjhans took polTe^on of the Kuban. 'Iho 
ftrength of thefe four ftems is eftimated at 70,000 
bows, and from the teftimony of an author, who 
made inquiries on the fpot, the population of all 
the eaftern ^ud kubanian Nogays, a few years 
ago, amounted to upwards of 500,000 famines ; 

but this number is probably exaggerated. 

#' 

Befides thefe, who are but lately come under 
the ruffian fovereignty, there are, in various 
parts of the enapire, other remains and colonies 
of this nation of Nogays, Among which are the 
ASTRAKHAN Tartars, who, for the mo{| 
part, compofe the main ftem .of the prefent 
Nogays, and of whom we fpoke more circum- 
ftantially above. — The ctiuNDURoviAN No- 
gays form a confiderable horde, nomadiiiog on 
tip Achtuba, an arm of the Volga, and numbers 
about 1000 yurts. It has already been related in 
another place*, that a ftrong cohort of Noga)rs, 
who were about to fpread aorofs the nyp" Ural, 
were made A^jeft to Ayuka, khan of Torgot, 
4 yuka’$ fuccelTor, Donduk Ombo, reduced 

^ See the article CEloet, or Kshnuks. 

likewife 
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likewife feveral thoufand tents of chundurovian 
Tartars under the dominion of the volgaic horde. 
When the Torgot in 1770 6ed into the Soon- 
garey, the Chundurovians made themfelves free, 
by fecuring themfelves on the iflands of the Volga 
under the fort of Krafnoyarlk. — Befides thde, 
there are feveral bodies of Nogays difperfed 
among the other Tartars of the emjMre j accord- 
ingly the whole number of Nogays in fubjedion 
to the ruffian empire is very confiderable. 

3 . The MeschtscherijEks, who form an 
old diftinft tartarian ftem, were already known 
und^ that name to Neftor. In the fourteenth 
century they had their feat in the modem 
government of Nifliney-Novgorod ; they after- 
wards fettled in the country of the ^fchkirs, for 
which they were obliged to pay a ground-rent. 
On account of their fidelity during feveral rebel- 
lions of the Bafchkirs, they were freed from this 
tax, and now dwell among the Bafchkirs and 
Tartars in the Orenburg diftrift of the govern- 
ment of Ufa, where they amount to about 
2000 families. 

4. TheBAScHKiRs call themfelves Bafchktnl^ 
and derive their origin partly from the NogayaftSj 
and partly from the Bolgarians. Probably they 
are Nogayans, whom the Bolgarians adopted 
among them : their country at lead is a part of 

the 
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the antient Bolgaria* They formerly 
about the fouthern Siberia under the condoft of 
their own princes ; to avoid the moleftatioos'dl' 
the fiberian khans they fettled in their pre^it 
pofleflions, fpread themfelves about the rivers 
Volga and Ural» and were fubjedl to the kazanian 
khanate. On the overthrow ^of that ftate by 
Ivan II. they voluntarily took refuge under the 
ruOlan fceptre ; they afterwards however fre* 
quently revolted againll the goveriunent, whereby 
their profperity, as well as their population, 
have been confiderably diminilhed. In the 
year 1770 they conlifted of 27,000 femilies, 
having thdr homeftead in the governments of 
Ufa and Perme. 

5. The Kirohisrs, or Kirghis-Kaizal^i, call 
themfelves Sara>Kaizaki (ileppe^-kozaks), and 
likewife Klrghifes, probably from the founder of 
their horde. By their traditions they are origi- 
nally Nogays; Abulgafi alErms them to bede- 
fcendants of the primitive Mongoks, who at iirll 
dwelt about the river Ikran in the vidnity of the 
chinefe wall; and at the general migration and 
tranfpl^Uation of the mongolian races, travelled 
into pore welfern regions. But the aiitient 
hlftory of this people is involved in the greater 
ob&wity and doubt, as, till' the rpinan conquell 
of Siberia, nothing was known of them in 

Europe. 
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jfetirope. At the tiifte of that conqueft tfii 
Kirghifes nomstdifed at the fuperior Yenifleyj 
about the Ttifs, the Abakan, &c. and ih the! 
year i66'6, they were fubjcfted to the rulHatk 
eihpiie at the fame time with the BarabinzeS* 
that period, by their pufillanimity, their 
feithleffnersj their frequent rebellions, and by 
the fubji^ation of correlative nations, they have 
^t the character of an extremely ttirbuleiit itad 
dangerous people. The revolutions Which have 
thereby been produced in their politicai condition, 
induced them to remove from the Yeniffey td 
the Oby, and gradually iarther to the Weft and 
the fouth. They at prefent inhabit the pro* 
digious defert between the Ural and the Irtylh, 
denominated by the Rullians the Kirghifian 
fteppe, and borderfttg weftwird dtt the Gafpittti 
and the government of Gaucafds, north\Varda 
on the parts about the Ufa and the Tobol, afrd 
eaftwards on the government Kolhyvan. 

As long as the Kirghifes have been known tb 
bftier nations, they have always been divided 
Into three hordes, the great, the middle, and 
the little hordes : the firft, fttnn its infrfepSdSy 
and the j^otefHbn afforded theih by the inacd^ 
iible indian mountains, is fHM indepehdem^ 
noiwithftandmg die great edbrts mide by thiSif 
foutj^ern neighbours the Swi^sfriansi to f&bjWs 

gate 
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gite them. The iftiddlfe twiii th^ bcrivlei 
hate acknowledge the ruffian foveteighrj^’^it 
iittce the year 1731, but have alwaykfeea^ 
fhiemfelves as unfaithful allies and a vetyyjitatiiM 
jpfiople ; for which reafon lines of feall forts hA%€ 
befen tbnftrufted along the frontier tivcrS. Eiti 
of thefe two hordes are feftimated at ^bjbob hk* 
bitkies ot ihimihes; but l^ey are Jirob^iy 
fttonger. 

6. The Ti LEtJTEs or Telghgotes, ate thdti^ 
to have th^ name ^om the lake Telengal iii 
the Altay'-nibtintains^ they are denotninat<^ adfd 
by the Ruffians the white Kaltnuks, beteadfe they 
formerly lived anioitg the SoOiigariaiis. 
reckons them among the mongbfian races: aiS 
their %eech howev^ is mahifoltly a cdriWin tar- 
tariajU, th^ origin may more cottfilfefendy bu 
detived from that ntutoiu In the year i 5 o^ 
they did hontage for the fird time to the ruffiaai 
cmjpire ; but hot till tdtmrife dm hd^Se tsf tlli 
lall omtury vt^fen fome frems df them tetifandi 
h^er the Tom, where they btiiame ptwpei^ 
iubjefrs of Ruffii : the grealter ■pafri howeim^ 
vemiiiied With the^l^ Thfe feamsStidwel! 

paidy in the tOmIkoi of the 

paMy M die kufimtlkiah icirdte Of the gOvSi# 
lieht df Ridhywmj and their fmttfbe^ ^ litidih 

thjft- tlijf ’ci^ fotifon .ah®«a'''5oo laiiifc ' " 

7. The 
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7. The Yakutes, who denominate themfelvea 
Socha, muft formerly have been one people with 
the Tartwa, if we may judge from their language 
aid bodily form. Their undent homeftead ex- 
tended from the Sayane-mountains as frr as the 
Angara and the Lena. Perfecuted by the Bursets 
and Mongoles, they removed down the Lena to 
their prefent rude and inclement diltrids, where 
they are found in the government of Irkutik 
On both fides of that river quite to the Frozen- 
ocean. In the year 1620 they fubmitted to the 
ruffian conquerors, and at the middle of the 
prefent century they numbered upwards of 
40,000 bows } but fince that time they are con- 
liderably increafed. 

8.. In addition to all the tartarian nations we 
have hitherto mentioned, there are ftill confider- 
able colonies formed of tartarian tribes in various 
parts of the ruffian empire. The unbounded 
r^gious toleration, the powerful protedion and 
the prudent policy of the ruffian government, 
have long rendered that country a refuge not 
only for fuch as are fond of 'change, but to all 
in general of the injured and oppreffied among 
the neighbouring nations. The tartar nations, 
like sdl the orientals, being more governed by a 
roaming difpoiition, than the Suropeai^, fre- 
quently expnfed to ill-ufage from iJid caprice of 

theirv 
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their arbinary lotrds and the intotdi df tfadr 
'neigbbcmrs, find in Rtdlia not only all thd<l>6|ie- 
£ts of civil ibokty in a &r higher degiw> bftdlfo 
nutnenHis fecttements of thdr ooUateial raced 
domeftit»ted there, with whom they are inti« 
boately conneded by language, manners, and 
religion. All thefe motives .in conjonAion are 
fo allurii^^ to the furroimding tatrtarian nations, 
ithat the numbers of them who migrate annually 
to Ruilia may be confidered as a et^ajgderable 
fource of population. BeAdes the Angle arrivals 
which take place with all the tartar items in the 
emjdre, incorporate themfelves with them, and 
thereibre lofe their diftindions among them, 
there are, particularly in Siberia and in the go* 
vernments of Ufa, Kazan, and Caucafus, whole 
colonies, more or lefs conAderable, of diefe fugi- 
tives, who, like the Tepteres mentioned among 
the Annifh races, in fotne fort form new itemi. 
Thus, for eatample, the fort Nagaibalc, on 
Ik, (a river of the Kamg,) and many frontier 
places of Siberm, Orenburg, and Ailrakban, coa- 
tmn fuch mingled bodies of Tartars. Of the 
voguk hordes, even before thehr entire (fubje&ioof, 
confider^le items fettled Angly among the 
Tatars of Kazan, U&, ^ Orenburg, but 
e^ecidify among the Rafcbkirs. — In Aiftrak- 
hm Wiitk iftfblKi^Ubput the 

. VOL. u. o Terek, 
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Terek, are ,n«niei!ou|) iiodies of^ the - caucafcas 
nations, . pairticula]% of fuch as are under the 
ruffian {HoteSio^ ^ At we fhall of jthdb in 

the^squd, we fods them by at prefait, in or4a‘ 
to cdtl an eye upon the fiill independent tartar 
trabes, of whom cimfideraUe colonies are found 
in; the ruffian empire. To thefe principally 
beloEi; the Bukharians, Chivayans, Tafchken> 
di^, Turkomans, Araliuis, Truchmenians, and 
Karidcahutkt. 

The LESSER Bukharia lies, as every one 
knows^ condgttous to the Cafpian and the lake 
Aral in the eaft, and is furronoded by Ferli^ 
the northan India, and feveral petty tartarian 
Bates.. The capital Bukhara is by the ftrait road 
fcatce thirty days journey (about 1509, verfts) 
from* Orenburg. •— The Bukharians affirm 
themlelves to be unmixed defcendants of the 
.Hues and the modern Turkomans who Tettled 
here at the dine of the military campaigns in the 
weft. Tl^ form of j^overnment is mouarchi- 
eal ; luit the l^ is el^ed from the princely 
frumly, his power is linuted, and he may be |de> 
poliNl frost ^ dignity, though this cafe frldosi 
happias, 

Ihe iuffi 3 B| «^ire has from time immenuifial 
poffisffisd very confiderable> colonies op Btric- 
kiARi^s in jStbem. The twtatlaa fuhhrbs or 
14 Tlobodes. 
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flobdd6«l at Tobollk^ Tar% anl Ton^ ^ ^ 
i^ly, aftd thofe 'l'uttii& aad Tiumon^^offsthe 
moA paiti t!ibd}ited by Bukhanuis ; tbefe iira 
many of them .in tha neighbourhood of 
thde dtieS| where they live dther m partkulac 
villages or among ^ Tartars. In the Bafch^ 
lUr^y are' two bukbarian volofts; and» befides 
them a multitude of fmaller fettleihenhs in the 
government of Ufa, in Aitraklmn, and other 
places. Ail thefe colonies taken in the aggi^a^ 
compofe greatly above 2o,oo0 males. The dvil 
eftabhfhments have molUy ari^ from tlm trading 
caravmis, arid frill continue to recdve fonie aog> 
mentation by the merchants who fray behind. 
The Bukharians in the villa^, and diofe dif* 
perfed among the Tartars, are almofr all fri^idves 
who have efcaped from kirghifian Imndage. 

The Ghivayans or Chivinfes, who are like- 
.wife called Charaiians, dwelt fome time ago 
about the lower parts of the river Ural. Their 
prefent country lies on the eafr fide of the lako 
Aral, and borders on Pdiia, the leilifrl^fehana, 
arid other tartariaii ftams.’ The ^france of thdr 
cai^^ Chiva^ from Orenburg, is computed sit 
only 12 or 15 days journey (6 or 700 verfra)^ 
Thdr ^UricIl conflitution is frmikr to of 
the Buldlariwii> Toakostan, or TOrli^ui^ 
hasiofig Gtofed^^ to be the mofr fronrifiili^ s^ 

0 2 powerful 
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powerful It c<^^slSIe^ 

at prefeht of the ihdttei'dte tbwft of that itaMe, 
which was l^ely fubje^ed to ’the midifli idi^- 
hifiait horde. — TASCfiKENT is a fdttleWSltt 
j^r^cri&te, and has a khah of Its 6wil, %hb, ia& 
wit|i the Chivayahs, is elefted tfdm ’the kirg- 
jwincely races, and foirietimes ’ acknow- 
ledges the patronage of the tofghifes, arid fome- 
tiines the fovereignty of the Soorigariahs. 'Both 
nations are only diltinjguilhed h'om the Bulga- 
rians and Chivinfes by their greater ’^Vefty. 
The colonies, in the rufliM Empire, Of fliefe 
three tribes, are attached dthef to the Btikharians 
or to the other *rartars.j their number is by ho 
means.great, and they have fettlOd hdte eithhf as 
merchants or as efcapetllttt^iiSah c^^tit'es. 

The Aralians itihabh'the cOafts aiid iflShds 
of the lake Aral, fhhy are ^ nlb^ah race, 
Ohoolihg its independent ’khaiis Orit Of the 
hihan prince^ fainify^ and hot ftronger tJ^h 
ad>out 5000 bows, 'flii^fi^hdt in 
^^owevw, in i^ttnaROnt villages, arid life 'In 
‘t^peflts very the dhi^fes. They ' have ho 
hptiohhh*^ Ibr tihde ; 'diofefore fh% cbiiSft to 
Ruffia Ohmo'other oO' than whch alty'of 

" thotn Wo hi^tyenbugh 'tb eict^ frbitt the%l%- 
■fildan flW^. In Ihch cWes they ifeicl& '& the 

The 
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The parei^t-iiocki of the Truchmek^ijsi, or 
the antient Turkpo^ans, who are called by the 
^uiliaq^ terekqnenian tartars, ftili nomadi^ 01^ 
thp eadem coafts of the Cafpian, whpre their ter- 
ritpry extends as far as the lake Aral and Perfia. 
The Truchtne^ans, of whom we are now to 
fpeal^ polTeis on the wedern dde of the Cafpian 
that part of the caucafean mountains which 
Arches from that fea as far as the province 
l^klwtty of the georgian date. The generality 
of the didrifts haye their own common princes ; 
others form particular dates, and fome ore under 
foreign fovereignty. 

In the former half of the prefent century a 
part of thefe hordes fell under the yoke of the 
torgottm prince Ayuka, and on that occadon 
many truchmenian dimilies withdrew to thfi Tar« 
tars of Orenburg, Ufa, and Adrakhan. In the 
year 1 770, when the before-mentioned- Bight of 
the Kalmuks enfued, the remainder of thefe 
people, who had till then be under the dominion 
of the Kalmuks, fet themfelves at liberty, and at 
prefent nomadife as free fubjeft:8 of the ruffian 
en^pire, about the 'mouth of the Kuma. Their 
number is continually increadng by new comers, 
wbf> efcape from the Kirghifes, and are found 
though fingly among the Tartars of Oroiburg 
and Ufa, yet to np fmall amount. 

o 3 Thjj 
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The ZarakalpAks, iaftly, caH themfelves 
Kara-Kiptfchak, and inhabit the diftrifts on the 
Syr Darya, a conliderable fiver ifJjHnging ffbm 
the lake Aral. They divide theirifelves according 
to their pofition, into the upper arid the nether 
horde. — Previous to the origiri of the kazaniifn 
khanate they removed to the Volga j where, 
prelled by the Nogays, they marched like the 
Chivinfes, not as other nations did, to the weft, 
but back towards the eaft, into their prefent 
feats. About the year 1742 the nether horde, 
then confiding of 30,000 kibitkas, implored the 
ruffian protection; but the Kirghifes, agamft 
whona they were defirous of fecuring themfelves, 
took fitch fanguinary vengeance, that the greater 
part of them were exterminated, and the reft 
were obliged to return to the upper horde. As 
they but feldom have the courage to flee from 
the kirghifian captivity, thfir, number iri Ruffia 
is but fmall, 

ITie great fimilarity between the Bukhafians, 
Chivinfians, Turkoftanians, and Tafchkentiaris, 
affords room to fappofe with fpme probability, 
that thefe nations have all bad the fame otigin, 
and even they themfelves affirm that they 
detached ftems^ of the Turkoftanians. iThe 
Jians and the Tr uchmenians differ in many re? 
fprifls, and the Karakalpaks in ftill more, ffom 

them, ' 
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and appear to have alvrays been difUnd 
hordes. 

V . . 

9. In conclufion to this enttmeration of tarta- 
rian nations come the tribes of mount Cau- 
casus. From the emigrations occafioned by 
the military expeditions of the Mongoles and 
Tartars, the caucafean mountains, owing to 
their ftrong, frequaitly inacceffible formation, 
together with the fertility of their foil, have prc- 
ferved not only very many remains of their ex- 
pelled and fugitive inhabitants, but even fo many 
colonies of the conquerors, that no other part of 
the earthly globe, of the fame dimenfions, holds 
fuch a variety of nations. As the vi^bripus 
Tartars, who as it were fwallowed up the 
refiduary tribes, and habituated them by degrees 
to their mode of life, their manners, and their 
faith, have alfo confounded thefe nations and 
corrupted their languages ; accordingly, from 
the difficulty of reducing them to their primitive 
ftbcks, they are ufually all compriied, the 
Georgians excepted, under the denomination of 
Mountain-Tartars. Several of thefe tribes 
are properly ruffian fubjefls ; others are valTals, 
aiid others again are proteded by Perfia and the 
Porte, or have hitherto maintained thdr indi- 
pendoice. As thefe relations are occahonaUy 
changed according to circumflances, thofewho 

04 cannot 
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cipaot prqfi^ly an^qgtheiiiliRbittAts 

of the ruffian empite ihould not be entirely pajisd 
over} yet, we wiUf{»in^a% notice only 4^ofe 
nations wbo inhabit the northern hoif of 
C»ucitfu«> 

We here hnd* befides the Nogayana and 
Trucbinenians, which have already been pro- 
noifftced to be genuine Tartars, three partku- 
hirly, numerous and nearly related tribes com* 
poling the ground-work of molt of the cauca« 
fgan nations: TscHEnnAssiAt^s, AvcHAai- 
ANS, and ^xcHiANS. — <■ In the term XscMait* 
KA 8 S 1 ANS are frequently comprifed not only th« 
two other Items juft mentioned, but even feveral 
petty tlibes of Caucaftis, as the Tfchetfchengi* 
ans, the Haitians, The people properly 

bearbg this name inhabit that part of Caucafus 
which is called the great and the liule jCabardii, 
the iiilands of the lower Kuban, and the fouth> 
ern bank of that river. They denonuaete them- 
felves iu%e, that is, idandfiTs j by the Ruffian* 
they are called Tieherkeffi, and by the refti of , 
Kurc^e Circaffians. 

This nation k formed of the reffiis pf the 
mingled fwarm ufuaUy comprehended und^ the 
^pellation AljmkmSs and who>, a* we have h9« 
fere feen*, fettled the northecn fide-^if ikwt 

, * See the Kjftory of the kubanian Nogays. 

cafus 
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okAiSt fooft ^ ^ 

karffeois, <or races coHaterally relate! 40 <##19^4 
a«j ftxr ^ Zichiaits 4 bm1 

^pdttaily look pofie^Soa of the^foathem regioBa' 
ai^cent to &e Kubaa. During the enpie-uf 
the Cbaa^e% 4he byzuitiae emperolai^pear to 
have fficercifed to at leaft ta ha%&>|>ojkulate<l a 
lort <}f piusmount ^pmaacy over this nati(Hi» 
becaufe the Zichiana were reckoned anioi^ 
tbde prtomGes. W the Rudiana ereS^a 
fhtte upon the ifland and m the city of Tunm^ 
(Ttnutafakhan,) the !^ichians were tributary to 
th«n. i Bati after the Komsatea ot Polovtzes had 
conquered ^ north^aftern par4; of the Kuban, 
they put the tfeherkadian fkms in pofledion'’of 
the ieutheni and vveftern,' and extended thems 

e 

fe}vea>afterwards eontinna]ly farther and fartiito 
to < the norths The Zichians iai<tbe Kubaa' 
Innvely ^^toalatainfid their freedom againft the at*) 
tacks of ^ Jifft>ttgoks or Tartarsv but were 
lea^h in a ay y eoaapelled to yield to 
ousi ani» of Mai^u«Tidiur and Nogsf. ¥o4 
the fubjefiion of the Ziebians andi< th& oAto 
Tfeheekaffians Was by no means confirmed» and 
they eemaonied truly iiidependeto^ is the 
ira^ons of tlto mountains. 
that fNmod ftdl' ht pofle^on of the whofo^itidbia 
^ft of the of Azo^ as far as dae Xhait 

they 
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Tfaef inade ithetnfdws maftm of eitf of 
Ker^h m "«he Krknea, made fipequent iiuju®- 
ik«s^to kttO: other EurG|>ean 

cooRtpesi' isinied balls of the then ri&p^ 
canca£^ trib^ and founded in >£^|rpt a 

^ At the end of the iburleeneth 
center^ the Zicbiuis fufiS^ed much > by the 
rkitts vifborks of the great Timur, who d^roy^ 
«4 their iiabitations and particularly the dty 
Kuhan : they recovered, however, from thefe 
dlfafters, and afterwards averted their libe% 
with imergy and e0e£b againft the Ottoipaos, 
who* though they captured the cities and for- 
tress of Taman, .Temryuk, and Atlfehuk, were 
unable to fubdue the Tfeherkaflians. In the 
middle of the iixteenth century tzar Ivan II. re^ 
duced the Tfeberkadians to his dominion* yet 
osdy fcHr a Ihort period; the kubanian Tfcher- 
kadiaos, on thet other hand* maintained tben^ 
fdves as wel} on the Don on the Kuban. 
Ihere they formed, in conjunfimn with the Ruf* 
lians, the ftate of the Don-koizaks ; where they 
Trained pofleffion of dl the iflands of the lower 
Kubkni the who^ <>f its foufhera banks and the 
regions contiguous to the Euxme. lliefe fouth'* 
ern people, Aoyevo-* were |wyfet»Iy (in the leT 
venteenth centmy) comf%lled to acknowledge the 
paranmunt lorc^p of the krimean khan, al- 
though 





*h«y ' wef& ge^enwEd by iIMt 

wm nadnsB. ) The tribute- wMch ■ they ' 
the khab cdnlift^ ehiefly ' la beautiful 
iuid viighia foi: the * fttpply* ' ibf Id's* hareiaai '^’^Ki£t 
the comnfettceiheiit of the prefetif cerWsffity tli 
'ITt^^iBajriahs fevohdd agalaft this hUnMli^^ 
tribute, aiid'puf ’theihMves uiid^ ^e jp^dtlidibiti 
of the Pdftei tsdthout/ howeverV be&Mtig 
jeft or tribihary to it. ■ AbOdt this •'ttidific bf 
dlls* cehftty/ %*9 tfcHefkailian ftSmsi accb!f&^ 
to 1Pe5fflbnei*s account, were dnder the 'kriihSiaill 
khah^ ’ who '■ fcouhl cafily bring Into thi 
toojbbo tnchr But the leaft of thefe ftems tISrI 
reahy his fubjefts j the fouth>eaileth lived 
ittoft "in ah entire ittdependeflee, or acfe^W- 
ledged only with rdervatioh 'thfe fbtfefSi^y'bf 
the KMfn; At ^ peace Of " i f^e 
diftrifts of the Tfcherkaffians'Wefe^b^ed to:^ 
khdh'; bht^M’ the ^izUte of thS' Khban i'h ihe 


yeaf ' it yt^ the fteftiS Of this* peope^^ i^ 
jSfiiott to' th‘e kfiriiSah khah fel fo the 

tj'oncerningthe jpreTeht ftate and the popula- 
tion ’o¥ the 'fufeaii Tfcherkafllrahs ' but little can 


bp authentically atc'efiained, as ihtlwrto no 
i^erltioh h^l^beeiff jnl^utedf in ' t^fe fiaiSs.'*^ 
the l^n^s ahd^^^^l^^^ ih*^ the Kuban are pro- 
perly ruOiah Tu^’eSs, Inhabiufag fhc *iliah^ of 


the 
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^ biir«r Ktfban;, fouthem flwpc of 

diat rfv^r ttf-iii' ibiirco* and the regiouR bic^tw 

as Avchada;^ co^ 
&qtte0^^b^ life pc^ geography of the rufr 
the drcle of Pbanagoria of the pi^ 
Taudda and thie dwellings the ISta- 

jBjills Of the Enadoe* — The TfcherfcafTians in 
b<^ the gteat and the little Kabardia are reO« 
l^ned only- aniong the vailais of Rudia. The 
ibvereigns of that empire ftyle themfelves, fince 
the eonqueft of the upper Kabarda by Ivan- H. 
lord of the kabarcfinian countries of the Tleher. 
kaffians and mOuntain<prmces. is nOt ati 

ehipty title, for notwithllanding that this con* 
queft tvas afterwards loft, yet the princes of the 
great apd little Kabardey, feyeral times between 
the years 1740 and j/so, took< the oath of 
^tytpRulfia. 

The Ayc|t AsEs, who are l^ietsnfe called 
Abafes or Ahafges, dweS on the ibothem ftdeiof 
the l^uban on the eaftern coafts of the 
Euxine. The proper Avchafta or Abala «• nn- 
dCT the ottoman lapreinacy, having a prilBCc 
who refidef « Anahopaik i The^^^^^ 
the Avchalians (acknowledge p|^mcau^ 4 ^ 
vereignty of the krimean V 
who at prefent belong to the ci^a$t 
They moftly live shout the river Laba. 

the‘ 
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The or TichekiaiS) 

by the ¥a£, arO ^ ’|>rindpii 

ants of the ifle of Tatnan. They fornte^^faiH 
a hnaU tiibate to the krtoeah khan, in all ochct* 
'wt^e^ are governed by their oi^ beyj^ ^ike 
ifte Atfchuk or .Atfchuyef is likewife i^ 
by Zichians. Thefe two trh>es, whieh* J^ro* 
p^ly fpeaking, are only one coUaieral branch 
of the ITcherkaifians^ have belonged to the ruf- 
fian empire^ as inhabitants of the Kub^i Ifiaoe 
the year 1783. 

The following tiibes are as yet only vafials h> 
RufOa. The KumVks : they inhabit the |^bin 
bordering on the rivers Sunfha and Terek, and 
in their territory are the famdils hot-ha^s of 
Killiar. The TscHnscHEWGiANs or .M&- 
fcbel&ins, in the eaftefn pvt of die great iU- 
bardta, a nation that in time of war can . r^fe 
5000 horfemen. The Kis 7 vrzjAKs,.ia( the 
^Uttle^Kabanfia, who ve about e^ual in force |o 
the iaft-maitioned. — The OsakTiit^Aifs, qr 
Ofles, prebai^ ^rtihg fi^osii dw aatieiu tizes or 
Pi^ortzes, in die huddle pvt of the caucafean 
iboufihihis. Th^ con^ ^ 
tvhohre eSflier^girvei^ed by 1^^ live «h- 

der b^eeS^ is^a 

' ,Of 
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U ^ ;j^e!cauGafeaii trajes# who arc 

m little or with Raffia, the 

lowiog t the Les&hi. 

i^e province of Lefghtdan m 
the eaftern Caucafu6» betweea KaJchetty toid 
jPaghelbRj They are divided into 27 Aeoxs, 
va^wc lotally .independent. — The Tavunt- 
ztAN»» In the fummits of the mountaiot, cxtnftft 
ofi feveral petty tribes, said acknowledge the 
proteStion of Per/ia. — The AMBARLiNiANt, 
in the vallies formed by the mountains of Ghi- 
Ism^.who often change their patrondbverei^, 
and are at foefent under the perfian monarch, 

Laftly, the Georgians of Grufinians demand 
our lattice here, not as Tartars, as they have 
kept , th'emielves from all comimxture with that 
nadon^ but as the moA numerous and powerful 
body of the moantaineers of Caucafus, which Is 
now for , the gresueA part fubjed to the ruffian 
proteflii^ amlKitity. . . -v* 

The whole cmintry whidi goes under the de- 
nopunation of Gecoga or GrUfink,; is divided 
imp two (xmhderable chriftiaa ftates. One oob« 
fiifs of the khi^om of iMMSiiETiA, and <^ 
prm^pahties smd Gurkl^ and^is 

now governed by a commcm prinee who, bears 
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the title of tzar< Each of thefe couiteti^fteAlbr- 
inerly its own luleF) aU «ciaiowkdgu^ tfee fiit« 
premacy of the grand fdhan ; till taar Soti^iiMt 
united t&em under lus authoiity smd freed 
from the {aramount Ottoinant* The fecMid 
geco-gian ftate confifts oi the |>rinci^htiea 
KiA.iti}U£LiA(KaitaiUnia) and KAjcHa'prv, 
have lot^isaen governed^ by idirifUan jndn^^ in 
fubnudkni to the perfian em^e, but fince the 
fhock fuftained by the throne > of the 
have rendered thonfelves in^>endent. Each of 
thefe two provinces ibmiarly compofed a dhlkift 
ftate; but at prefect they are bb^ under the 
foie fovereignty of prince Heraclius of the ksdt^ 
hettian dyoafty. The ft^e tof Kaidodia aaid 
Kakhetty borders northwards^ on the Kabarda/ 
eaftwards on D^beftan and Sdiirvan| 
wards on the perfian ArtnoBiat and ^Weflwards 
on Imtaeretia. The rehdence is-TeflitK 'Tear 
HeracUuSv who is celebrated for Ms bravery and 
other great (qualities, as weU as l^ ithe iatpimNSaait^ 
past ; Wtnchi lie^r daring the tjUfbtrbances 
which agitated; i^eiik ahef the deajdi>of 'Tini^ 
Kditkitan, fubraitted in ; 17^3 to the 

ruffian iCmpibe, luui facriheed an 

(kpendeanBiwMch he fisemed to have fecttffil^y . 
hisv expioits, iait advantages whereof^wtte' 
richly compenffited by the proteflion he pto« 
^cured by this fubmiffion. 
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JSECTiON V. 

Mandjhures. 

proceed to the Mandshurb fwaraw, 
comprifing only two nations, the Manimhures 
nr Mandshu, and the Tunguses. Both na- 
dons are related by defcent, as appears irom 
their traditions, thdr language, and their bodily 
ftrtifture. The whole fwarm together poffefles 
extenfive countries and deferts in e^eTn Sibaia 
-and in the northern Mongolia; the Maadlhh 
are even ftill very powerful, as one of tbear 
princely families is in hereditary pofleflion of 
the throne of China. ' Since this people can no 
longer be confideKd as inhabitants of RuiHa, 
without pretending to dhre into their antient 
Mftory, \ve will only touch upon thofe of its 
tranfaflions and events which in fome degree 
concern its relations to the ruffian em^re. 

Ere the Ruffians entered Siberia, theiiiMand- 
ffiu were in poi&ffion of all Bauria or the .eaftern 
Sibenatfrom the Bffikal quite -to the nu>t^effian 
mountains, together with the regions ai^aoeht 
to the Amoo^ and its collateral rivers. ^‘Jhcy 
were at diat time divided into feveral Rems* of 
which the DA-nRiAKS inhabited die {mem abcidt 
dm Selenga afld the ’upper - the 'Bus- 

chares dwelt between '^e Argbe® *the , 

Schilka, 



Schilka* the ATscHAltfis about thd itifidle 
Amoor, and the GhilIaks at the mouth tht 
Amoof on the coafts of the eaftem ocean. — 
The daudan Mandfhu, not waiting for the ar- 
rival of the Ruffians in their tenitoties» retreat 
ed to the Amomr and into the empiie of China. 
At the flrlt ruffian expeffitidn about the middle 
of the feventcenth century, the Daurians and 
Dutlchares Vrere fubjefls of the chinefe emperor, 
who, as a native Mandfhu, mded thdr flight, 
and afforded them proteftion. The Ghilidca 
and AtfchareS fubfifted then in a (late of ind 6 » 
pendence, and accepted the ruffian patronage 
without oppofition. Their example was fol- 
lowed by confiderable multitudes of the two 
other ftefns; but the greater part of them, by 
orders froth the chinefe government, were tranf- 
ported from the Amoor, of which the Ruffians 
had made thethfelves mailers, Ihrther towards 
China. Afterwards, at a peahe concliided at 
NertfcMftlk, the whol^ cff the Amoor with all 
the Mandihur# belonging td'Ruffia were ceded 
to CMna$ and it fMent^^^ mountain-ridge 
StannoVoi Khivbeti Whieh ilretehes from Dauria 
norlh-eaftward between the rivers Lena and 
Ataodf to the eailern oceani* forms the botih# 
ary betwixt this two empires. In the frontkar- 
mountains ^dfeeafdves, however^ are no Mand- 
flnaetr hirt Tongufitl) who are partly tributary 
von. 11. H to. 
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to the Chinefe, partly to Ruffia, or live in Com- 
plete independence. 

The Mandfhu, particularly the daurian, while 
they . inhabited the modern Ruffia, were by no 
means an uncivilifed people. According to 
their written accounts and traditions, they had 
a conftitution compofed of nomadic and civil 
parts, and adapted to their fituation, their mode 
of life, and their various exigencies. They 
lived peaceably among themfelves and with their 
neighbours, feduloufly attending to agriculture, 
graziery, and even to mining. Traces are ftill 
feen, about the Bargufm and other rivers, of 
their gardens, orchards, and fields artfully laid 
out, and watered with artificial water-courfes. 
The daurian mine-works on the banks of the 
Argoon, ftill famous under the name of the 
nertfchinlkiah mines, as well as all Dauria, afford 
numerous proofs of the mineral labours of the 
antient Daurians. 

That the Tunguses originally compofed one 
people with the Mandflm, is apparent not only 
from the refemblance of features, manners, and 
cuftoms, but alfo chiefly from the agreement of 
their languages. Indeed in the countries of the 
Mandftiu are ruins and other antiquities, which 
are not met with among the Tungufes, but both 
the one and the other confefs that they are not 
th*e works of their anceftors. Confequently, we^ 
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are to conclude that a nation lived there before- 
thefe people, who were either driven out by 
them, or voluntarily withdrew ; it is not impro» 
bable that thefe monuments were the work of 
the Niudfches, during the government of Kin. 

The Tungufes call themfelves OEvdses, pro- 
bable from the fuppofed founder of their race ; 
or, in the manner of moft of the (iberian tribes, 
from the word which in their language lignifies 
nwn. They are called Tungufes only by the 
Olliaks of the YenifTey, and the Tartars *. The 
extenfive deferts, in which they have now their 
nomadizing feats, reach from weft to eaft from 
the Yeniftey acrofs the Lena as far as the Amoor 
and the Eaftern-ocean. From fouth to north 
they keep between about the 53d and 6jth de- 
gree of north latitude, and accordingly neither 
touch upon the foongarian borders or the coafts 
of the Frozen-ocean. Being a very accommo- 
■ dating people, they have admitted into thefe 
their feats, Oftiaks, Samoyedes, and particu- 
larly Yakutans. The diftricts we have men- 
tioned lie moftly in the government of Irkut& j 

* This appelUtive may perhaps be derived from T onions % 
the title of their princes ; this name has obtained the fupe- 
riority with the Ruffian s> and of courfe with the other na* 
tions of Europe. The Tungufes arc called^ by the Mand«> 
(hu, Solomi (protcftorsj or Orontfghon (people with.rcm« 
• deer). 
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fome fe\F races, however, of the Tungufes are 
reckoned as belonging to the government of 
ToboMk. 

The firff accounts the RulHans obtained of 
thefe people was from the Oftiaks of the Yemf- 
fey j and fince the year 1607 firft Kozaks were 
feht from Mangafey againft the Tungufes, to 
force them to fubmillion. At that time many 
tungufian ftems owned the paramount fupre- 
macy of the Burats who had Ihortly before been 
expelled from Mongolia. On occafion of the 
ruffian attacks, the Tungufes difplayed more 
courage than the other Siberiaks, and not till 
the latter half of the laft century were they 
brought to that imperfeft ftate of fubmiffion in 
which they are held at prefent. — By the enu- 
meration of the year 1766 they confifted of 
12,000 males; but befides thefe, diftind tun- 
gufian ftems Wander among the liberian nations, 
who together amount to about 1700 yourts or 
families. Though it is one of the moft nume- 
rous nations of Siberia, yet, by re^on of their 
roaming way of life, but few ftems of them can 
be accurately regiftered. — The Tungufes, who 
nomadize about the coafls of the Eaftem-ocean, 
are known under the name of Lamutss. Of 
thefe* in the afor^d year, tmly about 400 men 
were intolted to the payment of ttibu**v 
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SECTION VI. 

Nations of uncertain Origin. 

Besides the feveral nations we have named) 
who can be traced back to fome certain primitive 
ftock, there moreover dwell in the ruffian empire 

fome NATIONS WHOSE ORIGIN IS UTTERLY 
UNCERTAIN, and who feem to Hand in no re* 
lation with the branches that are known. All 
thefe, from particular refemblances, and &(»n 
the geographical fituation of their homefteads, 
may be reduced to two clafles, one comprifing 
the SAMOVEDiAN, and the other the eastern- 

SIBERIAN NATIONS. * 

I. The hiftory and the origin of the Samo* 
YEDEs is not much more known even among the 
people themfelves, than by the Ruffians and the 
reft of Europe. Leading a nomadic life in bleak 
and &vage deferts, without the arts of writing and 
chronology, they endeavour to fave from ob- 
livion the memory of their tranfaftions and heros 
only -by longs, which, perhaps with fome truth 
for th^ fodndation, are embellilhed with lb 
many fabubus additions, that even thh mode of 
tradition affords us no me^s of becoming ac? 
<}U!unted with their antient ftate. 'When the 
H 3 viftoriouis 
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viftorious Rufllans, in the progrefs of their con* 
quefts, came up to this people, they found them 
already out of their paternal, probably more 
fouthern, feats, of which they had much earlier 
been deprived by the Tartars, and no where in 
their peculiar condition; a great part of them hav- 
ing feparated, on their flight, from their correla- 
tive ftems. Far from adequately difcriminating 
thefe nations and Items, the very names of them 
are either confounded or disflgured, or arbitra- 
rily invented ; and, even fince their fubjeftion, 
little or nothing has happened that might tend 
to the elucidation of thefe accidental perplexities. 
The cold and tracklefs wilds of the femoyede 
nations have never yet been trod by the foot of 
any inqui/itive traveller; the colleftors of thf 
tribute and furveyors, from whom we might ex- 
peft fome fort of information, have naturally 
more in view their proper bufinefs and the ad- 
vantages of traffic, than the colleding of hiftori- 
cal accounts ; and out of their territory indivi- 
duals from thefe tribes are very feldom feen. — 
In fpite of all thefe obftacles, the ftriking har- 
mony of languages, as well as the great fimi- 
larity in mode of life and bodily formation, 
evince the near relationlhip of the ftems and 
nations which we now with reafon clafs under 
the denomination of Samoyede, 


The • 
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The prefent home of the proper Samoyedes 
are the coafls of the Frozen-ocean, from about 
the 65th deg. of north lat. quite to the fea-lhore. 
Nova Zemlia indeed is not inhabited by them, 
but eaftward acrofs the Yeniffey extend the 
ooafts on which they fwarm up to the 75th deg. 
of latitude. In thefe regions, the coldefl:, rudely 
and molt defolate of all the earth, dwell the 
Samoyedes, folitary indeed and fcattered, from 
the White-fea to the other fide of the YeniFey, 
and almolt up to the Lena, therefore both in 
Europe and in Siberia. They call themfelves 
Nenetfeh, perfons, or Chofovo men. The origin 
of their ufual appellative is uncertain. 

Thofe on the weftern fide of the Ural, or the 
EUROPEAN Samoyedes, were tributary to.Ruffia 
fij long ago as the year 1525, confequently long 
before the reduftion of their fiberian relatives. 
The regions here over which they ftray are 
about and between the rivers Mefen and Pet- 
fchora, therefore in the governments of Archf 
angel and Vologda, where they live independ- 
ently, in a ftate of reparation from other nations; 
— The SIBERIAN Samoyedes, on the eaftera 
fide of the uralian mountains, are in the govern* 
ment of Tobollk, along the Coafts of the ftraights 
of Vaigat, about the exit of the Oby, between 
U4 the 
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tlae Oby and the Tenifley, and in thjC parts con* 
tiguous to the lower Lena. Colledively they are 
more numerous than the ORiaks, but like them 
only fmgly and difperfed in the prodigious trails 
of country occupied in common by them. 

Among the nations that apparently (land in 
various degrees of affinity with the Samoyedes, 
are two kinds of Ostiaks. Of the origin and 
import of this name an account has beoi already 
given under a former head * ; where we likewife 
law, that under this denomination three tribes 
were comprehended, namely : the Oftiaks of the 
Oby, of the Narym, and of the Yeniffey. The 
firft of thefe manifeilly belong to the hnnilh hive; 
not entirely with the like conviflion, we arrange 
the tv^o lad among the Samoyedes. — * The 
NARYM Ostiaks, who are alfo called Mora&s, 
are about the upper parts of the Surgut, in the 
diftrifls of the Oby quite to the Narym, and 
about the mouths of the rivers Ket and Tom. <~ 
The YENissEY OsTiAKs, thougk they refemble 
the two other nations of that name in appellation 
and mode of Me, but fpeak a langut^e fo en* 
tirely different from that of the Oftiaks, as well 
as from all the ffberian tongues, that they might 

* See the article Finns, vol, b lei3, a* 

be 
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be rather taken for races of a particular natioSy 
though not the fmallelt indications of their origin 
has been hitherto difcovered*. Thefe dwell 
about the inferior Yeniffey, near and between 
the Samoyedes. When the Ruffians, in the 
laffi century, had extended their conquefts hither, 
the& Oitiaks not only immediately fubmitted, but 
affifted the Ruffians to fubdue the neigh* 
bouring nations. In proportion to the dimen- 
fions of the ground they occupy, they are not 
numerous. 

The following petty tribes, on account of their 
fimilarity in features, manner of life, and Ian* 
guage, are with great juiHce claffied with the 
Samoyedes : the Koibai.6, on the Yeniffey ; the 
SoYOTES and Mutores, both in the /ayaae 
mountains ; the Tubinzes, on the left fhore of 
the Yeniffey} the Kamatschintzes or Kai- 
mafches, round the fource of the rivers Kana 
and Mana ; the Yukales or Yurakes, between 
the Oby and the Yeniffi^ ; the Karaoasses, 

* Among the Tartan of Krafooyarflc, the Afanes, or 
Oflanes, the Chotovtzes, and Schatka, the Arintzea (jpcak 
this language, though in different dialers. They therefore . 
are not Tartars, becaufe they have intercourfe witli the 
Tartars, and, though following the fame mode of life, have 
another bnguage; probably they are a mingfetl remainder 
of theyenifley Olliaks. 
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in the udinlkoi circle, and a few ftill more incon- 
fiderable remnants of nations. 

2. The nations which we comprehend un- 
der the general head of eastern-siberian 
NATIONS are the Yukaghires, the Kamptfcha- 
dales, the Koriaks, the Tfchuktfches, and the 
inhabitants of the north-eaftern fiberian-american 
Archipelago, the Kurillians, and the Aleutans. 
Of thefe feveral people, the Yukaghires have a 
certain refemblance with the Yakutes, the Tfchuk- 
tfches with the northern Wanders, the Kamtfcha- 
dales with fome of the Kurillians, and the 
Koriaks form as it were the conneding link 
between the Tfchuktfches and the Kamtfchadales. 
Yet, after all, the variations of thefe nations are 
ftill greater than their points of refemblance ; 
therefore, till we have more accurate hihorical 
accounts, which are here entirely wanting, and 
of obtaining which fcarcelyany hope can be en- 
tertained} they cannot be reduced to any com- 
mon origin. For which reafon we are only able 
here to rank them according to their geographi- 
cal fttuatjon, and not by their fuppofed aiHnity. 

The north-eafternmoft part of the terra firma 
of Siberia was known to the Ruffians in the lat- 
ter half of the feyenteenth century : the conqueft 
of it, however, proceeded but llowly, from the 
innumerable obftacles they had to encounter. 

Till 
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Till the year 1 690 nothing -was known of Kamt- 
fchatka, except what was told in vague reports : 
the poffeffion of this country was entered upon 
in 1 696. ITie Kurilly iflands were difcovered in 
1710. In the year 1727 the maritime expe- 
ditions were begun under the command of captain 
Behring, which contmued till the year 1741, 
and by which the north-eaftern coafts of Siberia, 
the inland fea between Siberia and America, and 
even that continent, in part newly difcovered, 
and partly accurately explored and afcertained. 
Thefe countries and iflands were afterwards 
vifited by rulTian hunters • and merchants, and 
by degrees made tributary. Tfchukfchi-nofs, 
or the promontory of Tfchuktfchi, and in gene- 
ral the region adjacent to the Anadyr, were.earlier 
known than Kamtfchatka, having been conquered 
in 1738. But, it being extremely difficult to re- 
tain the favage inhabitants of thefe wild and 
dreary regions in obedience, they have been 
abandoned from time to time to their inde- 
pendence. 

The obflacles and difficulties arifing from the 
great diftance, the pathlefs regions and the rude- 
nefs of the inhabitants, have hitherto rendered a 
more particular knowledge of thefe nations nearly 

* Promuifchlennflu. 

unattain- 
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iwattainable. All that \pe know of them co»> 
lifts in fome broken accounts colle^ed and pub- 
lifhed either by palling manners, or by unlet- 
tered hunters and merchants. Befides, but little 
information is to be expeded of the origin and 
tranfadUons of tribes who live without writing, 
and perhaps even without traditions. 

The Yukaghires occupy the northernmoft 
parts of the territory of the Yakutes bordering 
on the Frozen-ocean, from the Yama to the 
Kolyma. They were known to the ruffian con- 
querors as early as the Yakutes, but, owing to 
their wild and impaftable deferts, could not be 
completely brought to fubjedion till the year 
1639. They had nev^ feen a horfe, which 
never tbclefs were found among the Yakutes, and 
therefore appear to have been for a great length 
of time confined to their cold, fenny, and moun- 
tainous diftridts. The whole people, at the 
revifion before the laft, paid taxes only for about 
1000 beads } but it was fo eafy for them in their 
deferts to evade the payment, that their entire 
population may be computed at a much higher 
number. 

The dreary, rocky, unfruitful mountain-ridges, 
which form the penmfula of Kamtfchatka, have 
always in all probability, had thdr peculiar inha- 

bitants : 
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bitants : namely, the Koriaks m the itbri^eTh 
part oppofite the continent, and the KamtsCha- 
DALE6 on the fouthem parts of the penmfdla. 
Thefe latter call themfelves Itelmans, that is. 
Inhabitants. The country has its name from the 
river Kamtfchatka, which again was fo called, 
' it feems, from fome brave warrior named Kon- 
fata. The origin and the fates and fortunes of 
the Kamtfchadales are utterly unknown. By 
their language, mode of life, and bodily for« 
mation, they may be taken to be a diftin& 
people, related with fome neighbouring iflanders. 
Their number, according to the enumeration of 
1760, amounts to about 3000 males; but it 
may be admitted to be really three or four times 
larger. 

The Koriaks probably have their name from 
the word Kora, which in their language fignihes 
a rein-deer. They dwell about the northern 
part of the Penfhinfkoi-gulf and in the north of 
Kamtfchatka, near and among the Kamtfchadales, 
Tungufes, Lamutes, and Tfcbuktfches. The 
circumftance that they do not appear in the 
hiftory of their fouthern neighbours, and ftiU 
more the great likenefs they bear to many 
iflan&rs of the Eaftem-ocean, and even vmh 
the neared: Americans beyond the flraights^ gives 
room to fuppofe fhat they, aiid for the fame 
Feafons the ITchuktfches, are the primitive pof- 
3 feflbrs 
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feffors of thefe coafts, who either came over from 
the continent of America, or were divided by 
the probable infraftion of the fea, and the con- 
fequent reparation of the two quarters of the 
world. In numbers the Koriaks are about equal 
to the Kamtfchadales. 

The Tschuktsches occupy the north-eaftern 
point of Siberia towards the Frozen-ocean and the 
Eaftern-ocean, which is called the Tfchuktfchy- 
cape, and have in all refpedts fo much limilarity 
with the Koriaks, that one might eafily be tempted 
to take the two nations for relational ftems. 
They may be computed at 4000 bows. 

The Kurillians are the inhabitants of the 
iflands, named after them, in the Eaftern-ocean. 
They bear not all the fame appellation, and like- 
wife differ much in language and manner of life ; 
fome verging more upon the Japanefe, and others 
on the Kamtfchadales. In the year 1766 all the 
inhabitants of thefe iflands tributary to the rufllan 
empire were regiftered at 262 heads. 

The Aleutans, laftly, inhabit the chain of 
iflands denominated from them, extending fr 5 m 
Kamtfchatka north-eaft wards to the continent of 
America. In proportion to the dimenfions' of 
their iflands they are tolerably numerous, aild at 
prefent are moftly fubjeft to the tribute. 
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SECTION VII. 

Difperfed Bands of European and AJiatic Nations. 

Xhe laft Seftion of this clafSfication comprifes 
the feveral bodies of European and Asiatic 

NATIONS DISPERSED IN VARIOUS PARTS OF THE 

EMPIRE. The number of them all together is 
indeed very confiderable ; but each dillindl na- 
tion is not fufficicntly numerous for being here 
allowed a fepaiate place. Befides, the majority 
of them are only emigrated colonics from larger 
nations, who have voluntarily fettled on a variety 
of occafions and in difl’erent ways in the feveral 
provinces of the ruffian empire. We here pafs 
over at once the colonics before-named, as 
enough has been fald concerning them. 

Of all the europcau nations that fall under 
this head, none is more numerous than the 
German. In the governments of Riga, Reval, 
an4 Couriand, they form the mofl; confiderable 
though not the mod numerous part of the inha- 
bitants. The nobility in thefe provinces coaffid 
naodly of the defendants of the teutonic knights, 
who, at thp commencement of the thirteenth 
century, conquered thefe countries for them- 

felves 
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felves and the church, and made the natives 
their ilaves. Even the burghers and iree people, 
or the greater part of the townfmen, are Ger- 
mans, who have gradually, fince the difcovery 
of Livonia reforted thither and fettled. Their 
number is very confiderable, and though it be 
greatly exceeded by that of the proper natives, 
the Lettes and the Efthonians, yet the german 
language may be confidered as predominant in 
thofe governments. According to a probable 
calculation, founded on the laft enumeration, 
the Germans refiding in the government of Riga 
amount to 30,000, and thofe in that of Reval to 
1 5,000 j in Courland they are probably ftill 
more numerous. Both in Mofco and in St. 
Peterlburg they live by thoufands ; in the latter 
alone they are known to be upwards of 17,000. 
Even in the government of that city, as well as 
in that of Vyborg, they form no inconfiderable 
part of the nobility and citizens. As colonifts, 
properly fo called, or countrymen, many thou- 
liuid german families came in 1763 into the go- 
vernments of St. Peteriburg, Saratof, Vwonei^, 
and Tfchernigof, as fettlers, the numb^ cf 
whom fince the year 1783 is much iacrei^ by 
new fettlements in the government of Ekattt^d- 
and in the proving of Taurida. .. All t^efe 
and the TnuUHii^e f(q>arafeiy 

about 
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about the empire, taken together, may probably 
far exceed 100,000. 

Of the other europeaa nations, there are only 
detached colonies, efpeciaiiy in the large towns. 
In the governments of Vyboig and Reval, and on 
fome of the illands of the Baltic, a number of the 
inhabitants are Swedes, though not to a con^ 
iiderable amount. The iflands Vorms and 
Rugen in the Baltic are partly inhabited by 
Danes. Thefe, however, as well as pec^de 
from the other europeaa nations, are molt nuc 
merous in Mofco and St. Peterfburg, and in 
fome of the great towns of the empire. In moR 
of the fea-ports are Englishmen, who, how>. 
ever, feldom hx there, but as foon as their 
affairs will permit, return to their native countryi 
FnENCH ai% difperled in confiderable num* 
bers over the whole empire ; the plan lately de« 
vifed for eftabliihing a colony of emigrants in the 
foutbern governments, has not hitherto been put 
into execution. Behdes the Italians we meet 
with in die capital towns, there are alfo m the 
pro^eeof Tattnda.ibme remains of that people, 
thn delfiiBttdants of thofe who fettled there during 
the peiiod that tlM Genoefe were in poflefiion dl 
the prataffda. 

iti little-Ruffia, at Ne&im, in the 
ttm-v n. I noila^ 
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noflaf, and in Taurida, where they form in fome 
meafure refpediable colonies. Their number in 
the Krimea was formerly very confiderable j but 
in the year lyyS the inhabitants of the Krimea, 
who were of the greek religion, applied by a 
refcript fubfcribed by the metropolitans of Gothia 
a|id Keifa to the emprefs, requefting to be ad> 
initted as fubjeds of the rulTian empire, which 
was granted by a manifefto in the year 1779. 
The emprefs defrayed the expences of their tranf- 
port from the Krim, and alligned to them a 
confiderable trad of country bordering on the 
Solonoya and the fea of Azof: the merchants, 
however, and the trading part of the colony 
were fent to the newly-ereded towns of Ekatari- 
noflaf and Mariupol. After the Ruffians had 
taken polTeffion of the Krim, the Greeks for the 
onoil part went thither again. ~ In the govern- 
ment of Ekatarinoflaf are alfo Albanians, 
Moldavians, Valakhians, and Arnauts, 
though in no great numbers. 

The OTTOMAN Turks, who, either by the 
fortune of war, or by the capture of particular 
cities and proyinees, are become fubjeds of the 
ruffian empirj^ have for the greater part difperf(^; 
they no where form what may be properly called 
^lopies, yet tc^ether : in fmall 

at M thp jformsjr TJte^k^f-., 
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ftefjpe, aad in other {d»:es. In the 
of Allrakban and Orenburg are found many 
Persians ; alfo on the Kama there i$ a colony 
of Perfians and Arabs. — The Armenians 
are particularly numerous in the towns of Oren« 
burg, Kifliar, Mofdok, St. Peterfburg, and 
Molco ; but efpecially in .the governments of 
Caucafus and Ekatarinollaf, where they compofe 
a colony confifting of fome thoufands. The 
town Nachitfchevan, on the Don, is almoft en- 
tirely inhabited by them. They were formerly, 
next to the Tartars, the moft numerous in the 
Krim j but a great part of them in the year 1779 
withdrew with the krimean Greeks into Rul&a. 
— In Adrakhan and Killiar are likewife fettle- 
ments of Indians, who partly originate from 
Hindodan, and partly from the province of 
Multan. 

To conclude ; there are in RufEa very condder- 
able Colonies of the two wandering nations, who 
are every where at home, and have nowhere any 
country, namely Jews and Gypiies. The Jf w$ 
are in great numbers throughout the poliih pro- 
v^es which now belong to the ruffian empire^ 
and they are, feen in pretty ftrong bodies oa 
the borders the neighbouring governments : 
wht^eas in' the reft of Raffia they are found very 
fparingly^-i^id in moft parti at all. 

• li how- 
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however, is an exception to this, where they 
are partly fhced as antient inhabitants. At the 
time when the Chazares were mailers of the 
Krimea, even fome of their fov^eigns, accord- 
ing to their traditions, profelTed the religion of 
Mofes. — The Gypsies are particularly in the 
provinces of both Great and Little Ruifia, where 
they ftroll about in large companies. 


From this contrafled view, in which fome 
few other petty tribes are entirely overlooked, it 
appears that the inhabitants of the rulfian em- 
pire form at leall eighty distinct nations, as 
well in their lineage as in their manners and their 
language effentially different from each other *. 
— To fee fo extraordinary a multitude of na- 
tions and tribes united in one body-politic is 
certainly a curious phsenomenon, of which we 
Oiould look in vain for another example in the 
hiflory of the world. This mingled nuds of 
people, fo extremely numerous, prefents a ipec- 
tacle which mull be highly interefting to every 
refle^g obferver. Its phylical, civil, and moral 

• * 111 this enumeration, the collateral branches of the 
KuHiani., Kalmuks, and Tartars, as well as the relative 
dibci orthe OftiakVof the Yeniffey,* ire not iriclttded. 

(late* 
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Hate a grand and iniku^ve {a^oie^ la 
which ^e &en aH the modificaaona wlMreof ^dB 
Hate, hy the moft vamus caufes and operatuaiA, 
is iufceptSile r a commentary on the hiftory of 
mankiady Uluikative of the gradual develope* 
merd of dvilizadon by the molt lively and 
ftriking example. — - On the whole fcale of 
human nature, from the rude and brutal condi* 
tion to the fummit of fenfible and intellectual 
refinement, there is fcarcely a remarkable tran* 
fidon which may not be matched hrom the fore- 
going lid. Here are feen nations of hunts as 
and FISHERS, roaming about their forefts, with- 
out permanent habitations, defying all dangers 
and indifferent to the accommodations of life, 
who have fcarcely any notion of property, who 
feed upon raw flelh and unprepared fruits, and 
wrap themfelTes in the Ikins of the beafts with 
which they contend for their exiilence, and by 
which they preferve thdr lives. Near to 
thefe weiind pastorae nations, obtaining thehr 
siouaaffunent, didr clotlung, and even a fort 
affluence felely from thdr flocks mid herdsy 
Hvkig wkh diem in movealde touts on eyeriaff- 
iltg pltambulations; and paflmg their days ui a 
patriarchal fimplicity of manners, generally withl- 
out the art of writing, and vdthout the IdfioW- 
ledj^iand ufe* of nron^i^ lAgate 
* ‘ 13 nations, 
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nations, who devote themfelves to the labours of 
AORiCTyLTtTtt.1% carrying on their various occo- 
pations, oim vh3e rneemplete and direAed to 
fmgle ofajeAsj at another on a general fcale and 
wkh ingenuity and induftry. We obferve the 
progrds of culture, in regions where the virgin 
Oioth, the fir ft time for thoufands of years, 
opens her bofom to the ftrange hand of the 
countryman ; and, where inftead of temporary 
huts of felt, houfes and villages arife to our 
view. — With equal furprife we fee villages 
changed into towns, and houfes into palaces, 
where productive industry has ereAed her 
manufaftorics, and where diligence colleAs the 
produAs of the diftant parts of the world for 
traffiq. 

As all the gradations of living are found 
among the inhabitants of the ruffian empire, fo 
we fee alfo examples of all the modifications of 
CIVIL CONSTITUTION. Among the Tfehuk- 
tfehes and the inhabitants of the £aftern>iile8 we 
fcarcely find an idea of focial connexion ; among 
ether nations in the eaft of Siberia we perceive 
among die Laplanders, m the FAMiLV.oovBitNV 
MENT of fisthers ^d elders, the firft rude 
Iketch of monarchy ; but far more coniidoaibie 
is the number iof thofe who divide themleives 
k]^ and hokpes, which 

intq ‘ 
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into taces^ A pure democracy is difceHsi>le" 
in the gener^ity ^of the Iwanchea of-KoMfea^ 
while die Kahnuks and j^rgliilbr have a mked 
REPUBLICAN MONARCHY. Not Icfs nuinerou«< 
are the corruptions of thefe feveral forms of 
government, which all at lad diffolve into the 
elements of unlimited monarchy. ^ Some 
nations have a family-nobility here^mry in 
their offspring ; while others have only a per- 
sonal-nobility, founded on the refpedability 
of age, on the influence of wealth, or on the 
brilliancy of perfijnal talents. ■— Of all the mo- 
difications of civil conftitution none is j^rhaps fo 
Angular as the military democracy of the Ko- 
zaks, the effence and aim of which is war, and 
even of which we have been witneffes of a cor'* 
ruption, in its denying the other 'half of the 
human race all civil and domeftic c<nnmunity. 

Not lefs edifying and diverfified is the view 
of die religious ideas and forms of wor» 
SHIP which thefe nations have adopted for ihtt 
Cervice and the honour of the Supine Beings 
We find in the ruffian empire not only the 
generality, of the known parties and &d;s pf the 

CHRISTIAN fMth, but the JEWISH^ the MQHiMiei.^ 

MEDAN, the lama; and the scHAMiYNBire!l> 

‘gioas have here their numerous vothriesi' 

From 4 be moft monftrout FoLV'S«Bit4 tdidte* 

» 

• 14 total 
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tota) un&cqasubtance with any i4^ of a fufO'eras 
intelligetuc^ ithire are innumerable turnings in 
whjeh t]^e ^pmazt intelled: may ftrayy and the 
opinions of the favage and half>favage 
u^es of the ruflian empire prefem us with no 
incqnfiderable a fupplement to the biftory of 
tl^g^ aberrations. 

|tQreat ,a§.,the difference is between the modes 
of J^e* conftitutionSt and religions of the inha* 
bipints. of^ the rudian etnpffe, fo motley and va* 
rip^ is, alfo the pilflure of theii PHYSICAL cok- 
otT^iOK, their manners, customs, presses, 
pwnifLiNGs, uTENsiiJ, and wsAPOKs. What 
a qontraff between the flat, broad, beardlefs phy* 
fiognomy and the yeUow flgure-painted Ikin of 
the ealt-fiberiaa nations, and between the euro* 
pe^nj^rm and complexion of the genuine ruf- 
fian ffems! What a diftance from the eardi* 
holes of the Samoyedes to the palaces of the 
refldence, from the needle- work of filh-bones- 
and finews to the weaving of tapeftry, firom the' 
fling;! and^the arrow to die fire-arms of the mo- 
dern art of war;/m Europe ! — * If the view 
fuch a great and ftriking diverfity in all the com. 
terns of mankind, and m all the difplays of 
their ai^vity afford ianruftive and entertaktiiig> 
nutter for reflexion, our affoniihment is not icA 
floated by .the confidianaiion, that, diia prtMhgi- 
y OU8 
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ous mafs of people can be kept in the moft un- 
conditional fubmiflion to the unlimited will of 
one ruler, and the confluence of all forms 
of government, however great their diverfity, 
maintained in the general form of one ftate. 
The key to this fingular phsenomenon is to be 
drawn from the political and religious toleration 
which marks the fpirit of the ruffian monarchy. 
In no flate of the world is there a completer 
uniformity and unity of adminiflration, but no 
where is the phyfical and moral variety greater 
than here. Forbearance in all regards, which 
do not oppofe the being amd aim of the govern- 
ment, the omnipotence of the unlimited will is 
only fhewn where the direction of all the ener> 
gies is neceflary to one end. — • Thus, the 
viduals of mankind have a fphere in which they 
may range till, by the gradual approach to 
civilization, from the feveral flems of this ex- 
tenfive flate fhall be formed one great and 
h^py nation; a period which the philofoidier 
expefls, and which Catharine the l^pflatrix hac 
accelerated by more than a century. 
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BOOK III. 

W E have been contemplating the inhabitants 
of the ruffian empire according to their feveral 
defcents : we will now inquire into their phy* 
siCAL STAT®. ! — From the great diverfity 
which the mixture of fo many nation^, con- 
fidered even in this point of view, produces, it 
will be neceflary to affign certain bounds to the 
contents of this divifion of our work, and to 
treat the fubjefts of it in a particuiac order. 
Let us therefore hrft examine the prefent ftate 
of the amount of the people and the popuktio^, 
as well in regard to the whole empire, as to the 
particular parts of it ; then turn our eyes upon 
the public inftitutiont which have in view dte 
prefervation and mcreafe of the population ; and 
lallly endeavour to point out the phyfical cha* 
ra£feri{lics of the inhabitants accordini; to their 
primary dekents. 
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SECTION I. 

Population of the Ruffian Empire. 

Distinguishing the term populoufnefi from 
population^ we underftand by the former the 
bare number of the inhabitants of a country, 
by the latter j on the other hand, the relation 
it bears to the fuperficies of the ground on 
which they dwell. This explanation being pre- 
mifed, no doubt can be entertained that the 
ruffian empire, which in regard to its fuperficial 
contents is exceeded by no country in the 
world, muft alfo, in regard to the number of its 
people, .be reckoned among the moft powerful. 
The knowledge of this important fubjeft is 
foimded on the numberments, or revifions, as 
they are fryled in RulSa, which were firft fet on 
foot by Feter the great in the year 1723, and 
which have frnce been repeated at the diftance 
every twenty years. The occafion of thefe 
nhinierations was the colleftion of the head- 
Hi®i{«y, or ^ perfonal tax which every male 
belonging 4 o clafs of either boors or burgh- 
ers is bound annually to pay', and which has 
cphtinued to be^ the main ol^ft of tbele fevi- 
to prefent day. J^greeably to this end, 
therefore, they neither extend through .all the 

rank.s 
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ranks nor all the tribes of the em^ris ) ^ no- 
bility, the clei^j th^ whole iitilitary and okrH 
eftablilhihent^ the court eftabUlhment, the fchook 
and feminaries^ the greater part of the nomadio 
nations — as v^ell as the whole female fex are ext- 
eluded. On the other handf in the regifter of 
the revifioh appear all the males of the clafles 
fubjed to the polhtax^ the fockling as well as 
the fuperannuated old man, and neither the 
births nor the deaths are brought into the ac- 
count till the fucceeding enumeration. At the 
firft revifions were omitted not only the pro- 
vinces of Livonia and Little-Ruflia, which at 
that time paid no head-money, and as the ma- 
nagement of that bufmefs was given to commit 
fanes who had more in view their private in- 
tereft than the truth of the eftimate, it* is not 
furprifing if their ftatements generally proved 
Ihort of what the real number of the people 
might be. 

At the firll revifion in the year 1723 (which, 
however, as well as forae of the following, were 
never entirely finifhed in one year) the perforfs 
iubjeft^to the tax were given in at 5,794, pE’S. 
In this ftatement are comprifed the boors wbrlk- 
ing in the mines in the year 1735 ; but the 
provinces and ranks which at that time w^e 
not fobjeacd to the head-money were omitted* 

At 
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At thefecond l%vMioiii, in 1743, there wo'e fbundi 
6^643,355, w«i at the third 7,363,348 ; whidi 
futn, if we doable it for the female fex, and 
join them with the later enumerations in the 
Jirovinces not fubjefl to the poll-tax, a total 
arUl suife of about 20,000,000 of perfons which 
die ruiSan empire may have contained about the 
year 1763 in the enumerated claffes 

A very different and far jufter refult proceeds 
from the fourth revifion, which was made in the 
year 1783 on better principles and with greater 
accuracy. The main objeft, to learn the num- 
ber of the taxable people, was ftill the bafis of 
this enumeration, but it was alfo extended over 
all the provinces then fubjeft to the ruffian 
fceptre t, including the female fex, and feveral 
ranks and tribes till then omitted ; the ellimates 
were not, as before, entrulled to particular re> 
vifors, but were made out by the town-magiftrates, 
the noblemen, the prefidents and elders of the 
crown* boors, in which they were greatly affifled 
by the union of the former large governments 

* The fame amount is given by SchloetzCT for the lame 
time, in his book on the innoxioufnefs of the (mall-pbx in 
Rul&a, p. 132, buthefeems to have included all the daffes 
of people, numbered and unnumbered. - ■ ' 

f Among which, remains hitherto unnumbered, thefirft 
aequifition from Poland of the year 1773, contahung 
1, 236,966 inhabitants. 


and 
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and 

the whole enmii^n^n was c<^|det»d« m^ 
ha^f year, (from the end' of the yea« lyStftto 
July 17820 and only the governments of Kohi 
hyvan, Tobolfk, and l;kut&» on account of 
their being fb vaft and fo remote, were left dS 
January 1783 ; the ftatements were ordered to 
be made out according to prefe^ied ibhedules 
of a tabulary form^ in which regard was had to 
feveral political matters ; at the lame time they 
were diredfed to be made with the utmoft accu- 
racy, and the penaldes were very fevere in cafes 
of concealment or evafion *. By the lifts of diat 
revifion, there were found to be, in the forty-one 
viceroyalties of which Ruilia at that dme con- 
fifted, of male inhabitants : 


Merchants ------ 

107,408 

Burghers ------ 

293,793 

Odnodvortzi and free country- 
men 

773,656 

Exonpt Jfrom taxes - - - 

310,830 

Crown-boors - - - - - 

4,674,603. 

Private-boors - - - - - 

6,678,239 

' Together 

12,838,529 


* The imperial mamfefto aad decree of the fenate con- 
ceTDing the fourth revtfioo, in the St- PetadhiiigStdie 
Journal, of the year 1781, tom. ivi p. 192. 

The 
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iome goyer^nents; # liv« dotible the kbote 
amount for we obtain in foe enumerated 
elafles foe foid <me>and*foity viceroyahie^, a 
tot^ «»f 35,^77,000 pd^foas of both foxes. — 
The jufoenticity of thefe ftatements can only be 
liable to one dcmbt, namdy, that the real num. 
ber of foe peofde may be p-mter than by the 
enumerations it appears to be : for, as every man 
marked in the reviflon-liils adually pays his tax, 
it is not to be conceived that thefe Ms make foe 
population to be larger, though it mayealUy be 
fuppofoble that they make it fmaller than in foft 
it is, becaufe concealment is attended with fuch 
a material advantage. 

Thus far we are enabled to ground foe cal> 
culation of the number of the people on a&ual 
enumerations ; . but for the Hate of the unnrnn* 
bered clades, and for the increafe of the popu* 
lation, as well by the great acquihtions fince the 
year 1783, as by the very conliderable futplus of 
the births, and the numerous acceffions of 
foreign colonies, we have only probfofo ibd 
par-dy*authenttcated data to proceed upon, as 
the refuh of foe fiffo revidon, in 1796, if it be 
publilhed, is not yet come to hand. In^fos mfon 
time, the follovtmg calcufofom, made fo^ 

grci^fl: 
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greatest nicetjf^(.,exapinaj^iH, 
mitted to fupidjr, tbat.jdsf 9 £t> 

By the revifitffl of 17S3, there Wferft 
in the £dd 41 goVentmentfi, 'eoai- 
puting the female iex 3(8 e<|oal'tff 
the male, of regiftered p'drfens - 4 $, 677, 000 
The amount of' the Kozaks uf ihfe 
Don and the Euxine, according 
to the moH authentic private ac- 
counts, atleaft - - - - - 220^600 

For the unnumbered tribes and 
claffes at the time of the fourth 
revifion, we cannot, without the 
higheft improbability, allow lefs 
than - -- -- -- -- 1,500,000 

Confequently, the ruffian empire, in 
the year 1783, might have inha- 
bitants amounting all together to 27,397,000 
According to the refuhs deduced 
fromexperimentsand obfervadons 
on the fruitfulnefs and mortality 
in Ruffia, this mals mull of itfelf 
itave inereafed annually more than 
half a million. If, in order te 
keep as far as poffible from all 
exaggers^n, we dedu^ half 
of this furplus of births, to allow 
for the diminution it may have 

•vOL. II. K 
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fuiFered by an extraordinary mor 
tality, as by war j there remains 
for every year an increafe of 
25,000 new citizens, which, ex- 
clufively of all afcending propor- 
tion, in 12 years makes a fum 
total of------- - 3,000,000 

The new acquifitions fince the year 
1783, or the prefent nine vice- 
royalties of Taurida, Minlk, Bratz- 
lau, Vofnefenfk, Podolia, Volhy- 
nia, Couiland, Vilna, and Slonira, 
contain, according to a legitimated 
ftatement already mentioned * - 5>755,ooo 
Confequently, we may admit, by 
the moll moderate eftimate t» the 
population of the ruiUan empire 
at prefent to be 36,152,000 

or in a round fum thirty-fix mil- 
lions of perfons. 

Of 

* See voL i. p. 327, note* 

f That the reader may be enabled to judge for himfclf of 
the fafmefs of this ftatement, we will here bring together 
feme particulars. 

The land and fea forces, with the militia, or the 
military commandos of the fevcral governments, 
including wives imd childneii, cah fcarcely be 
fet down at a lo|rer number than* * ■ - - *■ 800,000 

'Acceding 
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Of this prodigbus mafs the greater paat by 
far belongs to european Ruilia* The five govern^ 

ments 


According to the eftabliihment of the vfceroyaltics 
every government conlifting of ten circles has 
about 600 civil-ofEcersy without reckoning the 
hod of chancery-placemen and fcribe8> and be- 
lides the watchmen, money-tellers, couriers, &c^ 

If we reckon the faid 41 viceroyalties on an 
average at 10 circles each (mod of them have 
from 12 to 15) and the number of all the 
oiheers and fervants at only 1000 perfons^ 
tripling this fum forfuch as are married and 
their families, it yields - - iio,0oo 

The cudom-houfe officersi, drand-furveyors, drand 
and frontier riders, podmen, &c. with wives and 
children, we will only compute at - ^ . 80,000 

The amount of the ruilian clergy is commonly 
edimated at 68,000 perfons,of whom the gene- 
rality are married fecular prleds. Including 
their families we may properly give this clafs at 200, OoO 
Thefe few heads therefore, by the lowed — 

edimate, already produce - • - • - - 1,200,000 

perfona ; and yet we have omitted the whole nobility, the 
court edablidiment, the imperial colleges, the academies, 
fchools, and feminaries of education, the foreigners, the 
major part of the inhabitants of Mofeo and St. Peterlburg | 
here are alfo panting the wandering or uncivilhied tribes, 
the vagabonds and fugitives, dec. as well as the prifonm and 
criminals condemned to the public works, the number of 
whom would be incredibly large, if it were not at times 
diminiflied by manifedos of grace. That our ftatem^nt 
« K 2 U 
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ments mk) Kolbyv^n, Tobolfk^ and 

Irkutfk, comprehended under the general i^me 
of Sihem, contain all together, according to the 
revifjon-l}ft% only a,2i5,ooo, or, with the un- 
numbered clalTe; and tribes, perhaps above, three 
millions an 4 a half of inhabitants. The popu- 
lation of the european part is therefore about 
fourteen times greater ; and the ruffian empire, 
wtuch in regard to its fuperficial contents moftly 
belongs to Afut, mull in regard to its population 
be reckoned as belonging to Europe. 

On the fcale of the population of the european 
ftates, Ruffia holds the fecond place, having in 
this refpefl only the ottoman empire :d)ove it, 
which is ufually admitted to have 49 millions of 


is not too high, if we reckon all thefe dcfcriptions at 300,000# 
will be evident from the following comparifon. In the 41 
governments of the nilTian empire no more than 12 of them 
have delivered in any near ftatement of the female fex or the 
exempted clafi'es, and though even of thefe 1 2 cftlmates not 
one is entirely complete, yet the difference amount^ to up- 
watdi of 1,607,000 perfons, as the fnm of the inhabitants 
of, 8(8 the 41 governments, by the reviffoQ 4 ifts, is only 
2^,6jf7fOOO, but according to the ffatiiUc tables it is fet 
4 own U 27,284,000. How much more confiderable would 
not this difference be if w from all the govern, 

mentsybri data, and how entirely different would the refhk 
ap^r, if It coUll be made out of a// the olaffes 
acciir^ j 

inhabit- . 
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inhabitants, wheredf 8 millions wrt ftatid to bo 
in Euiopl!, 36 in Afm, and 3 in Africa; * 1 ^ 
eluding the parts df both thefe countries ^ch 
lie out of Europe from this comparifon, it trill 
follow that Raflia has the largeft population of 
all the ftates of Europe. ~ The countries which 
come neared to the rullian empire in this regard, 
are the germanic ftates, which may be admitted 
at 36 millions ; France, to which we may ftill, 
notwithftanding the havoc brought on by various 
means fmee the revolution, allow 35 millions; 
and the ftates of Auftria, which maybe taken at 
about an equal number. Of the neighbouring 
ftates whofe relative interefts are of importance 
to Ruflia, Pruftia and Sweden are the moft 
renuirkable. The former, with its lately acquired 
pofteliions in Poland and the circle of Franconia, 
has about the fourth; the latter the eleventh 
part of the population of the ruffian empire. 

The relative proportion of the population in the 
feveral governments varies very much. According 
to the precept that was iftued concerning the erec» 
tion of them, each was to contain not more than 
between 3 and 400,000 males ; but, as by reafon 
df a diSerdice in local circumftances, it was found 
inconveiuent to adhere ftrifUy to that injun^on, 
many governments obtained at their very firft 
ereftioD) iome a larger and fome a fmalkr num- 
. * ' K3 bCT 
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ber of peribm } and this inequality has fince 
been confiderabiy augmented by the natural in* 
creafe, and by new comers on one handy and 
emigratimis on the other. The moft populous 
government is at prefent that of Mofco, which, 
including the metropolis, contains upwards of 
t, 139,000 perfons ; the loweft population is that 
pf the province of Taurida, which is computed 
to have about 150,000 inhabitants. Several 
of thefe governments, in regard to population, 
may vie with foreign kingdoms ; as the govern- 
ment of Mofco, which is on a level with Den- 
mark j or that of Caucafus, which (though only 
the 37th in the gradation of the feveral governr 
ments) is equal with Sardinia, 

Although the bare knowledge of the number 
of people in a date affords very remarkable and 
fruitful refults, yet it is properly the proportion 
of this mafs to the extent of the country inha- 
bited by them', by which any determinate no- 
tion of the intenfive power and culture of it can 
be obtained. The ruffian empire, which, from its 
coloffal mafs of people, is at the head of all the 
european Hates, takes, in regard to its popt^ovf- 
nefs, but a very fubordinate place. Without pre? 
tending to bring it into comparifon with Sweden, 
poor as it is m people, which reckons about 
320 inhabitants to every future |;eegra|ddcal 

mile, . 
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mile, the ruOian empire has (accm'ditig to the 
above ftated propoitioos of the fuper£cial con- 
tents with the population) only about 109 on am 
equal fpace. 

In a ftate, however, of fo prodigious a mag- 
nitudoi and containing fo many trads of country 
entirely uninhabited or uninhabitable, fuch a ge- 
neral comparifon as this leads to very unfafe or 
totally falle conclufions. The bare diftindion 
of the european from the aliatic Rudla yields a 
very different refult : the former having a popu- 
lation of 405, the latter of 1 1 perfons to a fquare 
mile. On purfuing this diftinftion farther, by 
comparing the governments with each other, 
the product will be, that of 45 of them, (the 
five newly acquired not reckoned,) 8 contain 
below 100; 9 contain from 100 to 506; 17 
from 500 to 1000; 7 from loco to 1500; 3 
from 1500 to 2000, and only i above 2000 in- 
habitants on a fquare mile. This lafi honourable 
precedence is held by the government of Mofeo, 
which (including the metropolis) numbers 2403 
perfons on the aforefaid fuperficies, T^o the 
fecond clalk belong the governments of Kaluga, 
Tula, iandTfchernigof, and to the third, Riafan, 
Kurfle, Kief,' Orel, Kharkof, Yarollaf, and Nov- 
gorod-Sieyerlk. The fixth and pooreft clafs 
CQU^rifes, with the countries of the Kozaks, 

H 4 efpecially 
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efpecially the north-euf opean and fiberian deferts ; 
and here the degree of population falls fo low, 
that of the governments of TohoUk and Irkutlk, 
the former has but 7, and the latter only 3 per- 
fons on every fquare geographical mile. How- 
ever, we muft not forget to remark, that it is 
exaAly in thefe countries that the unrcgiftered 
tribes are the moll numerous. — Moreover, 
thefe ftatements fliould be confiderably heightened 
throughout, to bring them nearer to the truth, 
as neither all the clalTes of people, nor the increafe 
of the population fince 1783, are accounted for 
in them. 

The moft populous diftri£l of the rulTian 
empire is, therefore, the traft of country, be- 
tween^ the 49th and 58th degree of north lat. ; 
farther to the north and to the fouth, as well as 
eaftwards beyond the 65th degree of longit. this 
richnefs in people is continually dea-eafing. 
And yet even that happy traft of country, fmall 
as it is in extent proportionately with the enor- 
mous magnitude of the empire, is not to be 
compared to the population of other Hates, 
though even far behind it in regard to naturally 
favourable circumftances. If Rullia pofielfed 
only in its bell and moll fertile provinces a ge- 
nerally equal population with the governments of 
Kaluga, Tula, 'and Tfchernigof ; in (hat ofe 

* 9 the 
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the European part of k alone would have gready 
above a himdred million of inhabitants. . 

Nothing feems at foil fight more llriking, 
than this deficiency of people in a country that 
pollefies an inexhauftible and partly kill unem> 
ployeifftore of all the material ne^ffaries of life ; 
where the countryman, at leak in the, inland 
provinces, may ufe all the treafures of nature 
without limitation ; and where the public taxes 
are fo moderate and fo uniformly diftributed. 
This apparent contradi^on may, however, be 
very eafily explained by affording fome attention 
to the following confiderations. 

The degree of population to which any coim- 
try can attain depends equally on the natural 
quality of the foil and climate, and on the in> 
duftry of the inhabitants. Where thefe circum.- 
llances with their concomitants exillinthehighell 
perfedion, the population mull naturally attain 
to the higheff degree : but rarely as this is the 
happy lot of fmall detached provinces, fo impof- 
fible is it to be the cafe in all the parts of a large 
dominion. The ruflian empire comprehends with- 
in its circuit prodigious trads of country, which 
on account of their rude climate are utterly un> 
inhabitable ; k contains, even in its belt climates, 
diltrids which, by realpn of the total failure of 
WQodsmd water* for ever defeat all adsmpts that 
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made to render them habitable; in other 
provinces the induftry of the people is fo little 
favoured by nature, that the want of provifions 
is the caufe of emigrations. Thefe regions then 
are not to be accufed of a defeft of people, but 
may rather be faid to be proportionately very 
well (locked, lince, according to circumftances, 
no more people could live there than aftually 
do. — T But that even in the fertile provinces the 
population is but moderate in comparifon with 
other european Hates, is to be explained from 
the following arguments : firft, from the fpecies 
of employment from which the inhabitants draw 
their fupport. A country, whofe induftry is em- 
ployed in working up raw materials, can main- 
tain more people than another, where the whole 
profit arifes from the induftry exerted in railing 
the natural produfts. The inhabitants of the ruf- 
fian empire derive their chief fublillence only from 
the latter ; and even in this there are variations 
which have a powerful influence on the popula- 
tion. In the regions where the nomadic na- 
tions devote themfelves exclufively to the chace, 
the fiftiery, and the breeding of cattle, the po- 
pulation can never, in the nature of things, attain 
to the fame degree as with the Ruflians whopur- 
fue agriculture. •— Again, if we bring into the 
account the numerous colonies which this better 

part 
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part of the ruffian empire has produced, and ftiU 
daily produces for the enormous wades of Siberia, 
and in general for all the poileffions acquired 
fince the fixteenth century, we may juftly be 
amazed that the population of the middle of 
Huffia proper does not fall far lower. 

Thefe confiderations, which, were we to pro- 
fecute at length, would lead us too far, furnilh 
us likewife with a dandard by which we may 
meafure the progrefs of population for the fu- 
ture. It will and mud increafe in the fame ratio 
in which the indudry and diligence of the nation 
enlarges and refines. The more agriculture 
fpreads among the nomadic people of the deppes, 
the more the edablifliment^ for working-up the 
native raw products multiply, the more alert 
the indudry in the newly-ere£ted towils, and 
the more quick the inward and outward cir- 
culation of the prefent riches of the country, 
r — fo much the more numerous will alfo the 
population be. The fuperfluity of people will 
at length overdow from the plentiful regions into 
the deferts, in order to gjun from parfiraonious 
nature, by increafed exertion, thofe bounties 
U^hichr though withheld, are never entirely re- 
fufcd to indudry and perfeverance. 

Didant as the population of the ruffian em- 
pire at prefect may be from fo high a pitch, 

certain 
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certain it is that it is continually approximating 
it in an afcending ratio. This is proved by that 
political arithmetic which examines the advance- 
ment of population by the laws of nature, and 
compares it with the data which the government 
of every country prefents for that purpofe. 

It is a known faft, that the fruiifulnefs and 
the mortality of the inhabitants of all countries 
obferve a certain relative rule, which is in pro- 
portion to the influences upon it produced by 
phyfical, moral, and. political caufes. From the 
inveftigations that have been made on this fub- 
jefl, it is plain that the aftual population every 
where, if no unnatural obftacle intervene, neither 
declines nor Hands ftill, but muft go on aug- 
mentinjg. The refults which have been drawn 
from innumerable concordant obfervations, yield 
the following general mean-proportion by which 
the progrefs of population, taken on the whole, 
proceeds : that, namely, of 36 perfons annually 
one dies, and that to 10 deaths on an average, 
ordinary years fet off againft epidemical, 1 2 or 
13 perfons are bom. Wherever the progrefs of 
population deviates from this ruk, either vfery 
advantageous or very detrimental cirGumHsmces 
muft operate. Hence we fe« how impditaitt 
and inftruftive fuch inveftigations^ applied to 
particular countries may be, as weft for the poU* 

tical 
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tkal knowledge of it* as for the adtniaiftra&m 
itfelf. We learn from them not only the in- 
fluence of the natural quality of the country on 
the propagation, longevity, and mortality of the 
inhabitants; but they not unfrequently deleft 
fome latent evils of a moral or political nature, 
the noxious eflefts whereof might otherwife long 
lie concealed even from the mofl: vigilant go- 
vernment. 

The ground-work of thefe inveftigations are 
the lifts of marriages, births, and deaths, on the 
accurate and careful conftruftion of which the 
credibility and the praflical utility of the calcu- 
lations and conclufions entirely depend. . In 
Rullia fuch lifts are indeed annually made put 
and delivered to the proper oflices, but they are 
fo defective, and the ufc that is made of them 
fo confined, that neither the private inquirer nor 
the adminiftration have hitherto been able to 
derive the leaft utility from them, 

The author of this beneficial praftice was the 
emperor Pder the great, who, fo long ago as 
the year 172a, (a time when very few countries 
had as yet ^dc^ted .that method,) by an article 
of the fupfdemient to his new ecclefiaftical tegu- 
Utioos, jordainod that the Ihould deliver 

to their arcbhiereys every four months an ac- 
count df the number of the births and deaths in 

their 
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their fcveral pariflies. This command was, two 
years afterwards, again enforced and enlarged, 
accompanied with prefcribed forms of the man- 
ner in which thefe tables were to be drawn up. 
In the year 1726 an order was ifliied direfted to 
the clergy to tranfmit duplicates of thefe lifts to 
the fynod and to the college of war, which de- 
partments were to make out from them a gene- 
ral table, and lay it before the monarch. — 
With the reign of Catharine the fecond a new 
epochs began, as in many other matters, fo alfo 
as to the political arithmetic of Rulha. The late 
M. Bufching, being then preacher at one of 
the lutheran churches in St. Peterfburg, began 
about that period to colleft, and in the year 
1764 to have printed lifts of the births and 
deaths of the foreign congregations of that city. 
About the fame time, at the inftigation of pro- 
feflbr Schloetzer, then at St. Peterburg, and the 
late privy counfellor Taubert, all the congrega- 
tions of the relidence were enjoined to prepare 
lifts of their marriages^ births, and deaths, in 
tables after a ftated form, and fend them to the 
academy of fciences j like orders were after- 
wards iffued to the german governments, direft- 
ed to the feveral confiftories to deliver their ac- 
counts to the magiftracy of the place. The laft 
remarkable ftep in this bufmefs was efie^led 

the 
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the patriotic example of Keutenant-gaiefSi cbtmt 
Sievers, who in the year 1768, being governor 
of Novgorod, caufed yearly lifts to be made out 
of the betrothings, births, and deaths, in his go- 
vernment, and tranfmitted them to the fenate ; 
whereupon the then general-procureur, prince 
Vaifeinlkoy, ordered by writ all the governors 
throughout the empire to procure fimiiar lifts, 
and fend them to the fenate *. 

This method then has fubfifted in Ruflia up- 
wards of feventy years. The beneftt arifing 
from it during this long period has been, how- 
ever, proportionately but very inftgnificant, which 
partly proceeds from the incomplete conftru^on 
of the tables, and partly from the negligent ufe 
that appears to be made of them. All the lifts, 
thofe of St. Peterfburg excepted, have very ma- 
terial chafms ; in the deaths of the female fex 
the age is feldom noted j the difeafes and cafu- 
alties are neither completely inferted nor fcienti- 
fically clallified. The dire£lion of theie lifts is 
indeed committed to the clergy ; but whether 
they are made out by them every where with 
due precifion, and whether many particulars, 
efpecially in the rubrics of the bills of mortality, 
may not be unknown even to the priefts, is 

' * HcTmann’s Bcytrage, vol. ii. p. i. — ScUcEtzcr von 
fier iinfchadlichkeit der pokken in Rufsland, und von Ryfs^ 
lauds bevolkerung uberliaupt, p- 65 und 144. 


liable' 
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liable to more than ordinary doubt. — - Not- 
Trithilanding all thefe defefls, however, the ta- 
bles have their proportionate ufe if but induftri- 
oufly employed, and with attention to pra£Ucal 
application. The fenate receives them accord- 
ing to the governments, which undoubtedly is 
the bell method for enabling them to be confo- 
hdated, as the reviiion-liHs are likewife com<. 
pofed by governments and their circles. The 
lynod obtains them according to eparchies, but 
only of the profeflbrs of the ruHian church ; 
they are in like manner communicated to the 
college of war, which principally pays attentiem 
to the male fex. The academy receives only the 
lifts of the city of St. Peterlburg, but thefe pro- 
bably more complete and accurate than they are 
dfewhere kept ; this department is accordi^ly 
the only one that has hitherto made an adequate 
public ufe of them. The public is indebted to 
this learned fociety, befides the forementioned 
paper of'profelfor Schloetzer’s, for two excel- 
lent diflertations *, from which, particularly the 

* Eflai fur les tables des manage*, &c. de St. Pfteif- 
bourg, depufs 1764 — 1780, par M. Krafft. A£ta acad. 
Petrop, ann. 1782, pars i. — Memoire i. depuis 1781— 
1785. Nova afta, tom. iv. — Memoire iii. depuu 1786-.^ 

1 90. Nova afta, tom. viii Memoire fur les naifanoe*, 

xnariages et morts dans quelque* provinces et villea de la 
B.itffie, par M. Hermann, Nova afla, tom. iv. 

former. 
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ferina!^ vir« iliaU« IbleiSi: the itecdTaty 4 !rd£btons 
in our invefiigatiotte on the feme ‘ 

The lifts which we • may here take fm" the 
ground to {proceed upon, are indeed only cd'ene 
lingle year (1793), but they extend over aine 
eparchies, which, with the government of Riga, 
the particular tables whereof are now lying be* 
fore us, c(msprehend together fifteen govern- 
ments, which, in regard to their fituation, their 
p%fical properties, and their civilization, are ei^ 
tremely various, and therefore prefent very d^ 
ferent, wid thereby the more remarkable re* 
fuks *. According to thefe data ws will inquire 
into tl\e particular relations of fruitfuktefs and 
mortality, without infifting on the premifes, the 
dryneft of which would be wearifome to the 
generality of readers, and which may be con* 
fulted by the curious in the fources to whidi we 
refsr. 


* {Namely, the governments of Tula, Koftroma, 

Vologda, Nllhney-Novgorod, Riafat}, Yaroflaf, Viatka* 
Pefin^^, T^mbof, Penfa, Saratof, Kazan, Simbirflc, and 
Riga# Six of thefe governments lie in the northern, the 
reH ^^e middle traift, and they all belong to europeau 
Ruffia. According to the forementioned claffes of poptii 
latibh of them are to be reckoned to the firft, as man]^ 
to the feeond, fia; to the thiid^ four to the fourth, and 


to the laft. 
VbC. He 
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All mcremeiiit M people depends on the pro- 
portion of fertility and mortality, from whence 
proceeds ^ ft^eriority of the births to the 
deaths or the progrefs of population. In order 
to judge of the FERTILITY of the inhabitants of 
B country^ we Ihould know how many marri- 
ages are cemtraSted annually among the whole 
number of the people therci how many cWldren 
we may voiture to allow to every new marriagei 
and what jM-oportiem the births bear to the 
living. — The firft queftion is only to be an- 
fwered indefinitely in general terms, it being 
well known that in cities and towns fewer people 
marry than in the country. In the faid fifteen 
governments the proportion of the marriages to 
the liying was on an average as 1 to 92, that is, 
among 92 perfons one marriage was contrafted 
or of 46 people one married. This propor- 
tion is extremely favourable to population; in 
Sweden, for example, it is computed that du- 
ring a period of fourteen years among no, in 
Denmark among 115, and in Norway even 
among 130 perfons, only one marriage takes 
place. In the cities and great towns of the em- 
pire naturally it cannot be fo advantageous, as 
there the introduflion of luxmy and the difpro- 
portion of the two fexes are difficulties in the 

.way 
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tray of marriage; thus at St. Peto-lbiirg of 70 
perfons annually one marries. - ; 

To 100 new^ontrafted marriages, we are 
to reckon, according to our lifts, upon an ave- 
rage 362 children. This is about the mesui pro- 
portion admitted for the whole country, where 
it is ufual to reckon 4 children to a marriage *. 
Ihis fertility, however, is not very great: in 
Sweden, for example, 100 marriages yield 410, 
in the prufHan territories 468, in Silefta 503 
children. Even in certain diftri^ls and towns of 
the rulfian emf^e this proportion is more fa- 
vourable to population : in St. Feterlburg, for 
inftance, to too marriages are computed 429 
childrai. 

The proportion of the births to the living is 
in general as i to 26, or of 26 living ’perfons 
one is born. In large towns this proportion is 
admitted as i to 30, in fmaller as i to 24, and 
in the country as i to 22 ; the mean proportion 
is, therefore, as i to 27, and it is feen how 
very near the refult of our lifts comes to it. On 
the whole this fertility is confiderable enough, 
as it is rifely found to be greater in large 
ftate§» In the pruffian, for example, upon an 
average of eleven years the fame proportion 
holds igood; whereas in Silefta and fome pro- 

* Frank’s Syftcm der medizinifchea PuUzcy, vol. i. p. 396. 
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vinces of Holl^ and France it is by far moftf 
advantageous *. If we Qonipute for the whole 
mafs of people throughout the ruiCan empire, 
that of a6 Uving perfons one is born } it follows, 
that, of the 36 millions of inhabitants annually 
about 1,385,000 perfons are born. 

The general agreement of the birth-lifts of aft 
countries has farther Ihewn,. that of every great 
number of children more boys arc born than 
girls, in the proportion of 105 to 100. Our 
lifts likcwife confirm this interefting obfervation, 
but they yield a far more fenfible proportion r 
accortfing to them too girls are born to 122 
boys. This refult feems to corroborate the hy- 
pothefis of the academician Hermann, that the 
furplus,of the new-born boys is the largeft pre- 
cifely in the beft and moft fertile provinces of 
the ruffian empire ; and that, confequently, cli- 
mate, good cifcumftances, and luxury, muft 
have a remarkable influence on the procreation 
boys. — If the above proportion be appli- 
cable to the whole mafs of people, it will follow, 
that Ruffia, in the annual number of ks births, 
has 761,000 boys and only 624,000 girls. 

The quantum of mortality arifes frqm the 
proportion of the deaths to the liying ; and ,1^ 
our lifts is as i to 58 a proportion which Id all 

^ Suffaiilch's gottl. ordnitfeg'i part L fe6b« i r‘6« 

the 
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the counttiCE of Europe is hitherto without ex^ 
ample, and would juftify the moft extraordinary 
expei^ations in favour of the progrefs of popu- 
lation, if the credibility of the bills of mortality 
could be placed out of dcmbt^ As fo fmall a 
mortality, however, militates fo much againil: 
common experience, we may reafonably venture 
to bring them under fufpicion. In the pruiTian 
Hates one annually dies out of 32 living, in 
Denmark one out of 37, in Norway one out of 
48 ; is it eafily conceivable that this laft un- 
commonly favourable proportion could be every- 
w'here fo greatly exceeded in an empire of fuch 
a prodigious extent as RuHia, and that in the 
greateft diverfities of foil, climate, way of life, 
and even the national conHitution of its inhabit- 
ants ? From thefe and feveral other coniiderations 
it is probable that the bills of mortality are not fo 
accurately and fully made out as the lifts of births ; 
in thefe there is fcarcely the omiffion of any new- 
born child, as it is entered in the baptifmal 
‘regifter : but how many people, and particu- 
larly children, are buried in the country with- 
out any prieftly ceremonies, and how great the 
number of thofe who die in wars, on fea- 
vbyag^j in hbfpitals, and in prifohs dr lofe. 

*■'' ' "^'tjieir 

* That tkf laft, aotwAftandlng U>e imperial oiier», 
bare ftill no article allotted to them in the bill* of morta- 
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their lives by mcMts unknown, or avoid the bills 
of mortality of their parifh by emigraEtion. 
NotwithlUmdkig this, the agreement of all the 
moitality>tables of fo many years and fuch a 
variety of diftrifls is a curious circumftance ; and 
from' what we are able to deduce from the re- 
fult of them m behalf of the foregoing obfervi- 
ations, it appears undeniable that the mortality 
in Ruffia, as well as in other northern coun- 
tries muft be proportionately fmallcr than the 
political arithmetic in general is wont to admit. 
In confirmation of this - alTertion we may appeal 
to the bills of mortality of St. Peterfburg, the 
credibility whereof is attefted by the complete 
harmony of their refults with the laws of na- 
ture, qnd has been competently evinced by the 
learned and fagacious inveftigations of the aca- 
demician Rrafft. From thele lifts it appears 

lity, may be feen in fewral pafTages of the before-ntientione 4 
of profeflbr Krafft. 11 feroit a difirer (fays he in the 
i&ond memoir. Nova a£ia, tom. iv. p. 205) pour le bicn 
de Phumanit^, que les tables continffent un regiftre des 
morts arrivees dams les hdpitaux et les prifons, et furtout 
un expof(£ des genius des maladies 5 Fordre imperial cm feit 
line expreffe mention. And in the third: (Noy3 adlia* 
tom. viii. p. 255.) La publicity a I’cgard dea iiombres an- 
nuells des morts arrivees dans les maifons des enfans trouv^s, 
dans les hopitaux et les prifon? intdrefle trop Fhumanit^ 
pour*ne pas d^firer, aufli Fordre imperial cn feit, je le rcr 
pete, une exprefFc mention. 


that 
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that prapottion the living, ia 

three facceflive period^ cotnprifing the interval 
from ijfd4 to i79Qt was as i to 35, as | to 
3^7, and in the laft period, wbep epidemfcal 
difeafes operated, as i to 49. Yhe twp dxft 
proportions are unparalleled for a city fo large, 
populous, and luxurious, as it is ufual to . admit, 
in general, for the mortality of the open country 
only tV» and as it has been fliewn that in great 
cities, ex. gr. in London and Rome, it amounts 

10.. .'^*. — Without, therefore, pretending to 
decide in this matter, we will adhere to the re- 
fult of our lifts, according to which the whole 
mortality carries off yearly 623,000 perfons. 

The proportion of the deaths of males to 
thofe of females is as 1 05 to 1 00 j the ruffian 
empire, therefore, lofes annually of the* former 

320.000, and of the latter only 303,000 per- 
fons. On comparing this ftatement with the 
proportion of the births of the two, fexes, it ap- 
pears as though in moft parts of the ruffian 
empire not fo many perfons of the male ffex 
proportionately die as boys are born, and 
that confequently in many provinces there muft 
be a confiderable furplus of males to females. 
This feMark has been aftually verified in parti-; 

♦ Suffmilch’s gottl. ordnung, part i. feft. 3J. 
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ailar govd'ninesits by enumerations *, and, if it 
could be |>roved of the reft likewtfe, mmld at the 
fame time nftbrd a proof (vdthout making a :^nef< 
tioii of deoorum) that Ruiliais the laft country in 
thfe %6rld that could favour mdhammedanifm. 
But it is probable, that the inferior mcMrtality of 
the male fex, at leaft in fo ftriking a propcwtion, 
is not in the nature of the cafe, but only ap> 
pears to be fo in the bills of morti^ty, as that 
fex is principally expofed to thofe kinds of death 
which have a rubric in tlie lifts. 

According to ftatemcnW which are produced in the 
Statiftifclie ueberficht des ruflifchen reichs/’ there arc 


in the governments of 

Males. 

I'emales. 

St. f ctcrAurg - - 

3 > 5 > 43 » 

963,386 

Vyborg 

89.637 

87,167 

l^arkof . . • ^ - 

402,454 

394.374 

Kaluga - - - - • 

393 >>o 8 

377.739 

Tambof 

443,660 

435.904. 

On the other band, however, there are fcveral govern-* 

ments in which the female fex li 

i the moil 

numerous. 


Males* 

Females* 

Olonetz 

111,681 

115,985 

R*ga 

169,853 

264029 

Reval . ^ ^ - 

97 .tJ 5 

99 »> 3 Q 

Yaroflaf 

373,296 

393 .i 43 

Mpfeo (excL of the 
(capital) 

• 

417,872 

394 » 374 »*^« 

*4 
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As the taMes on whkh thefe calcalatiofis are 
groonded exprefs neidier the age nor the di&afes 
of ^ deeeaiied, many important refuits ^iu^ 
be obtained which otherwife might be drawn 
irmn theie proportions. To fupply, however, 
in fome fmrt thk defeat, we will at lead follow 
the bills of mortality of St. Peterfburg, the re- 
fults whereof may perhaps be applicable, vith 
due redridions, to the empire at large. 

Of looo new-born children in St. Petcribmg 
about 5 are dill-born ; a proportmn fo fmall as 
not to be paralleled anywhere. The veracity of 
the lids cannot well be called in qtidUon, as the 
fa£l can be proved by other means j and the 
proportion of the dill-born children of bodi 
fexes exactly tallies with that of other countries : 
there are here, as well as almod every where, 
of 1 ooo boys 9 dill-born, but of the fame num- 
ber of girls only 5. Thefe lids moreover fliew, 
that, among the foreigners fettled in St. Peterf- 
burg, of 1000 births 25 are dill-bom, and there- 
fore five times more than among the Ruffians. 
— 'With hr better reafon may this favourable 
appearance be explained from the robud con- 
ftitutioh of the ruffian mothers and the frequent 
ufe of the hot Imths. Both nature and thdr 
manner of life are fo propitious to the ruffian- 
woitfen, that of 1000 lying-in only 7 die, tvheneas 

of 
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of the fame nmniser of foreigners in Peterflhurg 
15 lofe their , Uves ^^child-be 4 . 

If we admit this proportion for the whole 
amount of births in the ruffian empire, (and with 
what fliew of reafon could it be affirmed that it 
mod fere worfe with people in the country and 
in fmall towns?) then the advantage is plain that 
the population receives from the vigour and 
happy organization of the female fex. Of the 
fum total of 1,385,000 births, according to this 
proportion, only 6920 arc ftill-born children y but 
if the proportion were as with the foreigners at 
St. Peterfburg, then would the number of them 
amount to 34,600; confequently the country 
would Ipfe upwards of 27,000 more citizens, at 
their very entrance into the world, than probably 
itsjofs amounts to by the prefent proportion. . 

At St. Peterfburg of 1000 children on an 
average 184 die in the firft year of their age. 
This mortality likewife is extremely fmall for fo 
large a city: in Berlin, for inftance, in this 
period 276 die, in London 320, and even for the 
open country, the deaths are generally reckoned 
at not fewer than 21 1. If this proportion be fo 
favourable in the retidence, it mull be fer lapre 
advantageous in the provinces, where the 
mothers fuckle their children ; we (hall thetrifore 
probahJy not fell into an error, if we apply it in 

general 
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general to the wh<^ popuktidji. The refult 
therefrom would be, that Biuflia, of the leh^ 
yearly amotint of her births, lofes 255, ooO'In 
the firft year of their age. : 

Of 1000 children that ire cfM year old, 809 
attain to their fifteenth year ; but 1 9 1 die during 
that period of life. The lofs to the ftate amounts 
in the tjiFhole therefore to about 216,000 chil- 
dren ; and at the end of the fifteenth year k 
has ftill 914,000 yodths arid girls remaining, 
who enter on their prime of life with full t^igouri 
The greater however the hopes which fo ek- 
traordinarily great a vitality may juftify; fo tnueh 
the more unexpefled is the lamentable refult 
produced by the fucCeeding period of life; From 
the twentieth to the fixtieth year there die in Sti 
Peterlburg of 1000 perfons 817 ; of ioooper- 
fons at the age of twenty confequently no more 
than 183 can cherifh the hope of reaching to fo 
Ihort a terra. Therefore, during this period df 
an equal number there die 273 more perfons riiaft 
generally in othar countries, and 97 more than 
even in London, which exceeds all great cities in 
the number of its deaths *. So ftriking andre- 
matkable a phasnomehon as this, makes it ia- 
cunibent upon us to endeavour to feice out Sts 
tapfei" ' 

f SulTmilcb, tom. ii. p. 348. . 
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The fource ofiithk trcitw mortality can* 
not poihbfy be-m nature, as it fuddenly apprars 
after an ;ejctraG|diBarily greats vitality. If the 
bodily co^kution of the people, or the phyfical 
quality of tile country had any in^uence on it^ 
kae&fls 'would be principally feen in the tender 
period of hfe which is every where liable ton 
greater mortality ; but here exafUy theireverfe 
appears among the Ruillans, as we have made 
apparent by drawing comparifons with other 
countries. The foorce of the evil then mull be 
non-natural i it muft be in the manner of living. 
The bills of mortality^ alas ! leave no room to 
doubt it j tlrey teach us, that this great mor* 
taHty chiefty relates to the male lex, and diatk 
is principally occafioned by fevers and confump? 
tlons, that is, by difeafes brought on by tbeiH' 
temperate ufe of ftrong liquors. 

it is to brandy then that we muft lay all the 
blame of this terrible effefl. In order to fimpltfy 
in numbers the lofs fuftained by the country in 
its human-capitaJ through the means of this per- 
nicious liquor, let us admit, that the mortality 
from the fifteenth to the tw«itieth year, obferves 
the fame proportion which bolds good in general 
from the b|| th to the fifteenth year ; at the end 
of the twentieth year then the total of the dgj^tbs 
amounts to 628,000, and the ftate retains ftill 
: * 757>ooQ 
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757,009 youi^ cUiieeas remaining, ivhtdi may 
beeomo iifeful members of from tibar 

period by thtdr induftry and by the propi^tkm 
of their fpeciest Of this noble cajatal, in the 
molt valuable period of life not than 6 1 8,ooo 
individuals peri&, and of the whtde fnm of all 
‘ the births at the conclulion of the fixtiedi year 
only 139,000 perfons remain, who from their 
temperance or greater ftrength of coi^itatioa 
may hope to attain to a more advanced ag& If, 
on the other hand, the morudity during this 
period obferved the fame proportion which it 
ufually does in other countries, then would the 
lofs at the end of it amount only to 412,000 per- 
fons, and confequently 206,000 more perfons 
fixty years old would be ftill alive, whoat pjefent 
by their intemperance have been prematurely 
carried off. 

!After this remark we naturally can expefl 
only a fmall number of aged people. In St. 
Peterfburg of 1000 births no more tham 3 at^in 
the age of ninety ; whereas, in the ordmaiycouTfe 
of nature, 9 ought to arrive at that honourable 
terip. If this proportion may be applied to the 
whole, then, of all the births, at the end of the 
ninetieth year only 4200 would be left, of whom 
however feveral might entertain the hope of 

reaching 
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reaching a very advanced age. — FrOifl otir' 
Ms it appears that one out of 85 deaths had 
lived more than a hundred years j three out of 
that number were fo fortunate as to extend their 
Mfe to 1 20 years. 

The rubric of difeafes is entirely omitted in 
thefe bills of mortality j and even in thofe of St. 
Peterfburg it is fo incomplete and erroneous, that 
the academical commentary upon it can only 
produce very unfatisfafliory refulte. It is much 
to be wiftied that the lifts were improved in this 
refpe^t. An.accurate and well-clailifted ftatement 
of the difcafes of all the departed in the various 
regions of fo vaft an empire would furnifh mate* 
rials for a medical topography, which, from the 
great diverlity of the foil and climate and the na- 
tions themfelves muft prove extremely important 
to the natural hiftory of mankind j and by the 
comparifon of the feveral data with each other 
and with the general laws of nature, might point 
out to government the bell methods to be 
adopted for preferving its people. — As thefe 
ideas, however, are at prefent only pious wilhes, 
we will at leaft communicate the fcanty harveft 
we have been able to reap from this profitable 
but hitherto fo little cultivated a field; 

The greateft mortality at St. Peterfburg is 
ca^ed by the three following clalT^s of difeafe : 

fever. 
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fevi^y pleurify/ and tonfumption. They attack 
the male fex more frequently than the female, 
and together carry ofF the half of all that die. 
As thefe difeafes can hardly be afcribed to local 
circumftances, but moft probably take their rife 
from the way of living of the great mafs of 
people, we may fuppofe their fatal effeds to 
be in a like proportion in other parts and in 
entire provinces. — > On fhe other hand the dif- 
eafes of children, e. gr. convulfions, teeth, fmall- 
pox, meafles, are in St. Peterfburg (and pro- 
bably alfo in the greater part of Ruflia) far lels 
fetal than elfewhere. Convulfions, which com- 
mit the moft ravages, carry off the a4th part of 
all the births ; but in other countries they are 
fer more deftrudive. — Before the introduftion 
of inoculation the natural fmall-pox killed -rV of 
all that were born ; fince that epocha From 
this remark arife two weighty confequences : 
One, that this formidable difeafe is not fo 
malignant in Rufiia as in other couii;|ries, where 
on an average it carries off Vt of birdis * ; 

and, 

* The queftion whether the fmsdl-pox be proportion^ly 
morc innoxioiu in Raffia than in other countries, has given 
rife to two.Tcry interefting wWtings we (hall more than once 
have occafion to quote : profeffor SchlcctzW’s before>men- 
doned treati& on the innoxioufnefs of the fmtdl-poK in ^uffia, 
. > and 
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fecondly, that itbe l>eQeficial praifllot ci€ 
inoculation^ even in die refidenccy is by no 

means 


aiii paftSr Grot's fupjilcmcnt to his fermons 00 iooctilatioiv 
^ Oo the fatal tSt&B of the ftn^l-po3& in Su Peteriburgi m 
relatiM^ tp the ^ueftion concerning the innoxioufnefs of tliat 
diforder in Ruffia." Schloetzer, who declares for the 
affirmative, fupports his argument on the ten monthfy lills 
of deathly at St. Peterfburg for the year 1764, and on the 
deckration of fome fttidents who belong to the houfes in 
vjurious parts of Ruffia. This teftimony, as well as the afTer- 
tion itfelf, Grot undertakes to refute ; and in fa£t truth 
feems to incline to his fide. At leaft among all tile ndioadic' 
natiofts of the ruffian empire, the ftrtall-pok> According to ’ 
the molt credible evidences, are incomparably more fatal 
than in the european ilates. Their prevalence indeedis not 
continual ; but, when they once begin any where to rage, 
their rafages are the more dreadful. They obferve periods:, 
rctumrng after ten> twenty, or thirty years i but their 
frequent appearance has no influence to the dhnihutfon of ' 
. their mortaKty. All that the population feems to gain ^ * 
any of thefc intervals, is perhaps loll to a double amount by 
the havoc committed by the contagion at its return. The 
eafy ^acceis lidiich inoculation found among the Uberian ' 
nattoint,:affords a freffi probable argument in behalf of the 
great mortality of the fmall-pox there. Nothing but great ; 
and almoft inevitable danger could have prompted unew* 
lightened nomades in fuch numerous multitudes to the^^ufft > 
of a remedyt which on one fide was fo llrongly reeommendari 
to them by the natural inftincl of felf-prefcrvatioo: ; aiid cm 
tb^pther fide prpnufed a fafeguard to the lives of chil- 
dren , not to be expedlcd from any other quarter* T 

t ,, mortality 
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means general, becaufe in that cafe the mortality 
muft have greatly diminifhed, as by univerfal 
perience we find that of the inoculated only 
three die out of i ooo. 

Laftly, from the feveral proportions we have 
now adduced of the fertility and mortality^ is 
feen the ratio of the progrefs of population, or 
the ^ace of time requifite for the mafs of the 
people to double itfelf. This ratio is apparent 
both from the proportion of the general fertility 


mortality of thefmallpox, continues Grot in liis dlffertations, 
to the native Ruilians may perhaps be lefs, but perhapi alfo 
greater. To adopt as general the proportion admitted from 
the tables of St. Peterfburg, is too hazardous. How eafily 
may caufes unknown to us, arifing either from the difference 
of climate, of the atmofphere, of the weather, oP bodily 
frame, or are entirely independent on them, give the pfepon^^ 
derance to one fide or the other ! — The confentaneoua 
experiences of whole countries and nations are (n favour of 
the ordinary degree of their mortality, as well as the frequent 
and fudden converfion of the mild into the malignant fort, 
their no lefs frequent and fudden propagatix)ai the danger 
which is even connoted with the mode of their infe^iocr, 
and is only to be mitigated by inoculation, and the general 
laws of mortality in regard to each particular difeafe. An 
Inferior mortality is an exception ; and fo long as this is not 
fhewn by numbers, fo long fhall we have only uncertain con- 
je6tures in behalf of an appearance which deviates fe mucll 
from the ordinary courfe of nature.” Sermons on inoCtt^ 
lationof the fmallpox, p. 431. , 

VOL. II. M and 
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and mortality to the whole number of the living, 
and from the furplus of the births to the deaths. 
On this matter the lifts before us, after what has 
been premifed, yield the following refult ; 

The ratio of the general fertility 
is ,7 ; confequently the number 
of the annual births out of 36 mil- 
lions amounts to 

The ratio of the general mortality 
is -jV > confequently the number 
of the annual deaths out of 36 
inilUons amounts to - - - - 

The furplus of the births, or the 
yearly increafe of the population, 

is therefore 

Acx:ordingly the proportion of the births to 
the deaths is as 225 to 100 ; or of too that are 
born, 44 or 45 die. The population therefore 
is annually increafed by about or is doubled 
within 49 years. 

This aftpniftiing increafe of the population may 
perhaps excite fome doubt as to the corre^efs 
of the lifts, for the credibility whereof indeed 
We eannot vouch ; but however extraordinary 
fuch a rapid duplication may appear, yet it is 
not entirely without example. If fo acute and 
■honeft an inquifitor as Franklin eftimates the 
period for this duplication in the united pro> 

‘ vinces 
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Vinces of America at 25 years, why fhould not 
the ruffian empire, with the like and greater na'« 
tural advantages, poflefs half as much tendency 
to the increafe of its population ? Were we even 
to give all poffible weight to the arguments that 
have above been brought againft the validity of 
the bills of mortality, and reduce the furplus of 
the births to half a million ; ftill the refult will 
far exceed the experiments that have been made 
in the generality of european countries on the 
increafe of population. 

If thefe obfervations prove not unwelcome to 
the philofophical inquirer ; if they afford govern- 
ment any fuggeftions on the moft important of 
all political concerns : it is then worth while to 
complete the means for rendering thefe .ufeful 
calculations pradticable. — “ Well-made lifts 
“ of births and deaths,” fays the author of the 
learned traft to which we are indebted for feve- 
ral of the inter efting ftatements in this Seftion 
“ prefentto us the influence of phyfical and poli- 
“ tical circumftances on the well-being of the 
“ people, in plain arithmetical expreffion j they 
“ are a fort of political thermometer to the rulers 

of ftates, pointing out to them the degree, 

* Krafft, Mcmoire i. A£ta Petropolitana for the year 
1782, part i, p. 65. 
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** even the lowed, of the declination of the j^o- 
fperity of their people; they are the incoij* 
ruptible organ, which reduces the public 
‘‘ exigencies to language, and confequently 
“ points out to fovereigns the fured means of 
** difFudng content and happinefs over millions 
of mankind. But, great as their utility is 
“ when they bear the damp of truth, fo dan- 
“ gerous are they when they deviate from that 
** dandard, or are faldded by impodure to miflead 
** the judgment of well-meaning princes !” 


SECTION 11. 

Public Inflitutions for the Prefervation and htereafs 
cf the Population. 

Having feen how benignly the increafe of the 
deck of people is provided for by Nature, it is 
now time to inquire how far the government has 
been attentive to this important objeft. 

The means which the date may employ to this 
end are of two kinds : either pofitive, wheteby 
the population is actually, diredly, or mediately 
augmented ; or negative, by which depopulation 
fe presented. 

How 
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How great foever the aftivity may be with 
which Nature every where operates to the in- 
creafe of mankind, not lefs deilru^ive are the 
impediments to her grand and maternal views. 
But few of our fpecies attain to that period of 
life which Nature has afligned, not to individuals, 
but to the whole human race : one half of man- 
kind wither in their early bloom. — According 
to the calculations which we have juH laid before 
our readers, it is more than probable that the 
ruflian empire lofes of the annual growth of its 
population above 628,000 of all that are born 
before they reach their twentieth year, of whom 
a very great part fall innocent vifUms to igno- 
rance, to fuperftition, to negligence, and to the 
moral depravity of their parents and nurfes. 
Were it poflible only in fome degree to ftop the 
fources of this dreadful lofs, and only to refcue 
the twentieth part of this flaughtered generation, 
the ftate would receive a pure gain every year of 
more than 31,000 human beings, which would 
be precifely as if it were enriched by 3 1,000 new 
citizens, 

, But, it will be aiked, is it not Nature herfelf 
ysfho allots to the greater part of the race of men 
lb Ihort a term, and deftroys the half of her own 
work ere it has reached maturity f — Certainly 
N^ure, for wife and good purpofes, has made 

M3 the 
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the firfl; period of human life dependent on the 
nurfing and care of others, and the whole of its 
phyfical exiftence on a thoufand accidental cir- 
cumftances ; but no lefs certain is it, that man 
is his own deftroyer, and that the phyfical and 
moral corruption of large focieties begets num- 
berlefs new evils, the origin whereof can never 
be charged on Nature. If, for example, by well* 
Rttefted obfervations, of looo children nourilhed 
by their mothers, only 300 die j but of juft the 
fame number who are fuckled by nurfes 500 are 
a prey to death : --- if the natural fmallpox kill 
the 7th child, while of the inoculated only 3 
out of 1 000 lofe their lives : — if London for- 
merly loft only a tenth of its births by convul- 
fions j, but at prefen t, fince it is become larger, 
more opulent and more luxurious, its lofs is 
rifen to three tenths ; — if in Ruffia annually 
200,000 grown perfons are brought prematurely 
into the bills of mortality by the immoderate ufe 
of ftrong liquors : this furely is not the fault of 
Nature, who neither teaches us to keep nurfes 
nor to drink brandy, and who, if we follow her 
fimple and beneficent dictates, rend^s even mo.r* 
tal diftempers innoxious. 

Unqueftionable as it is that the generality of 
phyfical evils proceed from man himfelf, not lefs 
fo is it that he has the eradication or the nntiga- 

tion 
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tion of them in his own power. The care of 
his own prefervation is implanted as an inllinQ: 
in the breaft of each individual, which only 
needs fome underftanding and conduct in order 
to reach its end ; in civil fociety the care for the 
prefervation of all is a duty incumbent on the 
Hate *, and which requires to be fupported with 
the greater energy the more its ftrength and wel- 
fare are dependent on that care. No one will 
make it a matter of doubt, that a wife and vigilant 
government poffeffes great and powerful means 
to check the mortality of its fubjefts ; and of 
what may be effefted in this regard by public 
inftitutions, hiftory affords us inftrudive and 
ftriking examples. Famine, peftilence, leprofy, 
and fmallpox have formerly depopulated whole 
provinces ; but corn-magazines, lazarets, and 
inoculation-houfes have gradually fet bounds to 
their devaffations ; and, if thefe horrible cala- 
mities ftill at times rage in other quarters of the 
world, yet the citizen of Europe is fecured from 
their farther diflemination. 

From the following reprefentation it will ap- 
pear how much in Ruffia the government has 
hitherto done in this important part of public 

* Inftrudiott of Catharine II. to the conunilSon for 
framing a code of laws, cap. xii. ic&. 2d7. 
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concern. A country in which moft of the in- 
ftitutions of this kind are of a new creation, and 
where the people live difperfed over a monftrous 
furface, great diiEculties naturally prefent them> 
felves to the provihons that may be undertaken 
for preferving the numbers and the health of the 
inhabitants. This remark, which perhaps to 
feme readers will not appear fuperfluous, will 
place us in the true point of view, for forming 
an impartial judgment on the eftablifhments and 
ineafures, which are at prefent the objed): of our 
attention *. 

Medicine, as a fcience, was not domefticated 
in Ruffia till the commencement of the prefent 
century. For though before that period foreign 
pbyhcians were individually maintained at the 
court of the t?ars ; yet public medical inftitu- 
tions were unknown to the empire. Peter the 
great firft called expert phyficians and furgeons, 
eredled hofpitals and endowed a medical chan- 
cery or faculty, .which had the fupervifal of 

* Many pf thefc particulars arc from a manufgn'pt written 
by the late baron Afch, fenior member of the medical col- 
lege, and another by Dr. Ellifen ; but for the friendly com- 
munication of which it would have been almoll impoffible to 
have drawn up any account of thefe matters, as little or 
nothing has hitherto been pubUihed in Ruffia on what may 
be pa^ed medical {latffiics. 
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the whole ftate of medicine, committing to it 
the care of its foundation and enlargement 
The favourite phyfician of that emperor was 
Blumentroft, a German, born at Mofco, who, 
afterwards, as prefident of the academy of 
fciences, was alfo direftor of the medical fa- 
culty, and as well under that fovereign as the 
two following enjoyed the place of an archiater. 
With him Peter the great had another phyfician. 
Dr. Arefkine, of Scotland, but who was thought, 
under cover of this poll:, to aft minifterially as 
agent from the fcottifli Jacobites. — During the 
reign of the eraprefs Anna, befides thefe two 
phyficians, Kruger and Fifcher, with the fa- 
mous Erneft Stahl, were invited from Berlin tp 
St. Peterfburg, who, however, after a ftiort ftay, 
quitted the refidence and returned to Berlin. — 
Elizabeth conferred the poll of archiater on the 
phyfician Lefiock fo celebrated in the hiftory of 
her reign; and about the fame time Ribeiro 
Sanchez came to Ruflia, on whofe recommend- 
ation alfo Boerhaave was invited thither. Pa- 
naiota Kondoidi, from the ifland of Corfu, was 
then prefident of the medical chancery, a man 
of talents and great fagacity, who firft publilhed 
the regulation of the college of medicine. 

On the death of Kondoidi in the year 1760, 
the dircftion of the medicine chancery was com- 
mitted 
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mitted to three of the moft eminent phyhcians, 
whofe fun^ion, however, fiiortly afterwards be- 
came extinft, in confequence of the ereftion by 
Cadiarine 11. in 1763 of the imperial medi- 
cal COLLEGE, whofe foundation forms a new 
and important epocha in the hiftory of phyfic in 
Ruflia *. 

Much has been done fince the time of Peter 
the great to advance the knowledge of the heal- 
ing art by the founding of hofpitals, eftablifli- 
ing of apothekes, inviting of foreign phyficians, 
&c. ; but the mode of proceeding has been de- 
feftive, and not condufted on any regular plan. 
The fupervifal of the whole ftate of phyfic was 
one while committed to the chancery, then to 
one fofo chief, and it rarely happened that one 
and the fame direftion continued long enough 
to produce any lading benefit, as it was the uni- 
form practice of the fucceflbr to deftroy what 
the former had been doing. It was owing to 
this ftate of things that Ruflia, during a fpace 
of more than fixty years, has been able to pfb- 
duce from the nation but very few fkilful phy- 
ficians and furgeons, and that amongft feveral 
expert and deferving foreigners it has been 

♦ Ukafe of the nth of November 1763 » relating to the 
of tlie medic, imp. coU. 

plagued 
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plagued with fo many half-leatned and ignorant 
phyfidans ; befides, in the interior and remoter 
provinces there was ftill a great want of proper 
medical inftitutions. 

In order to remedy this defeat, and put the whole 
police-of-health, which forms fo important and 
eifential a branch of the general adminiflration, 
under one foie, powerful, and effeftive direSion, 
Catharine created the medical imperial college, 
delivering to it at the fame time a dehnite and 
exprefs inftrudion. “ Two things,” fays this 
memorial, “ the college are to make their prin- 
“ cipal objeft: to preferve the people of the 
“ empire by the arts of medicine, to educate 
“ ruffian doctors, furgeons, operators, and apo- 
thecaries, and in the next place to put the 
“ apothekes and their ceconoiny on a good 
“ footing — The plan of the prefent work 
being too confined to allow of a greater prolixity 
in regard to the methods it was found neceffary 
to adopt for the attmnment of thefe viewSj we 
tag only here give a very general Iketch of the dili- 
gence and the prefent ftate of this department; 

To the college-eftablifliment belong, befides 
the director in chief and the prefidents, (which 
places are ufually filled by perfons of elevated 

* Intlrudjon of the college and its memben. 

rank,) 
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rank) four doftbrs a$ members, who are ac- 
TOunted of the fixth clafs, or have the rank of 
college-counfellors, of whom one has the care 
of the correfpondence as the learned fecrctary j 
farther, a chief-furgeon, who belongs to the 
feventh, an operator and an apothecary, belong- 
ing to the eighth clafs. Befides, they have feveral 
other fecretaries, tranflators, and writers ap- 
pointed by th«nfelves. In connection with the 
college is the economical chancery and the r&> 
vifion-ofHce, which however have neither feat 
nor vciice in the college. — The perfonal fala- 
ries altogether amount to the yearly fam of 
19,150 rubles. 

This college has a department in Mofcp, 
wltofe «prefident for the time being is city-phy- 
fidan, and which colls annually in falaries 400Q 
rubles. 

The revenue of the college arifes prindpally 
from the three following articles : i. A per cent- 
age on the pay of all civil and military officers, 
who, in return, (but not their ffimilies,) are at-; 
tented by phyficians and provided with medi- 
cines gratis. 2. The profit on the fale of medi- 
cines to the public. This part of their income, 
however, is conftantly daclining by the compe- 
tition of private apothekes. 3. Moreover, the 
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college receives annually an addition of 470,000 
rubles, whereof iao,ooo are paid outof the. Unr 
perial treafury *. 

The dilburfements for the colIege*eftabllfh> 
malts and its dependences, but without the go* 
vemments, phyficians, and hofpitals, amount an* 
nually to 1 14,760 rubles. 

The fphere of this imperial college extends 
over the whole' body of phyfic, and al| medical 
perfons throughout, excepting only the medical 
eftablilhment of the court. It is its duty tP 
that all the governments and circles are prpr 
vided with the requifite phyficians, furgeotui, 
and apothecaries according to the imperial pm* 
cept } it watches over the obfervance of thf du* 
tics of every individual under its direfUon,’ and 
has inherently the power to reward ^d /^ 
punilh. It has the infpedion over the manage* 
ment of the apothekes belonging to the cro^, 
over the hofpitals and medical femmaries of ^u* 
cation. It examines all phyficians, furg^ns, 
and Operators before they can be pertnitted to 
pradice in the empire, from which even aeade* 
mical te^impnies and degrees will not exempt, 
and publiflies in the Gazette the names of the 

* Ukafeof June z, 1794. — In the years 1794 and 
1795 the arrears due to it from the college pf war and the 
admiralty were liquidated by a fum of 530,000 ‘rubles.^ 

perfons 
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perfons to whom that permiflion is granted* It 
is competent to confer the degree of dodfor in 
medicine. It has to do in general with whatevef 
belongs to the medical fyftem, and its correla- 
tive inftitutions. Accordingly it holds a regular 
correfpondence with all the provinces of the em - 
pire, for obtaining information concerning the 
ftate of the national health. On learning that 

Ibme infedlious diftemper has anywhere made its 

§ 

appearance, it lofes no time in adopting the 
proper means for flopping its progrefs. Laftly, 
it attends to the improvement of the healing art 
in general ; and to this end colleQis the cafes 
tranfriiitted by the feveral phyficians of the em- 
pire, and publifhes them from time to time in 
the latin language. •— The medical department 
in Mofeo co-operates with it to thefe purpofes 
only with the limitation that it is dependent on 
the college, and can neither appoint phyficians 
nor prohibit them from pradlifing. 

The fphere of adlion of the medical college 
being fo important and fo extenfive, it cannot be 
expedted that we fhould here give the hiftory 
of it from its foundation. We Ihall content 
ourfelvcs with producing a few inflances of the 
manner in which this learned eflablifhment has 
endeavoured to accomplifh the defign of its 
credlion. 


ct 


They 
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They have publiflied a Pharmacopoea Roflica, 
which firft appeared in the year 1778; regula- 
tions concerning apothecaries, midwives, with 
the fees that are to be taken by them as well as 
by phyficians and furgeons, in 1789, in latin, 
Tufs,' and german. — The college in 1765 em- 
ployed for the firfl: time the imperial authority 
of creating doftors, by conferring their diploma 
on the chevalier Orrseus, who had lludied in 
Koniglberg, but before he could be promoted 
was called home. They made it their principal 
bufmefs to form young phyficians and furgeons 
from the natives, the want of whom was very 
fenfibly felt in the interior provinces, and 
by encouragements and rewards brought out 
feveral good medical tranilations as well as ori- 
ginal writings. — For fupplying the amly, the 
navy, and the hofpitals with chirurgical inftru- 
ments^ the college erefted three worklhops, in 
St. Peterftmrg, Mofco, and Tobollk, of which 
the firft is the belt. As the college, fpares no 
expences for cauling ruilian pupils to be in- 
truded by the moft fkilful foreign artills that 
can be procured, the empire is now in pofleflion 
of U fudicient number of its own intrument- 
makers, whofe work is but little inferior to the 
bet of what comes from abroad. The falaries 
paid at thefe fliop^, amount annually in St. Pe- 

terfburg 
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teriburg to 3000, and at Mofco to 1700 rubles > 
the particular infpe£tion over the former is com* 
mitted to an operator,, who is a member of the 
college and a native Huflian. — In the year 
1795 the college ere^ed its own printing-office 
with a type*foundery adjoining, which has 
already publiihed feveral works, the typographi- 
cal neatnefs whereof does honour to the over- 
feer. At the printing-office a very expert en- 
graver is alfo maintained. — Of the other con- 
cerns of the college, and the advancement of the 
art of phyfic in Ruffia, mention will occalionally 
be made as we proceed. 

Among the principal inftitutions depending on 
the medical college is the town-phyficate, in the 
capital, the refidence, and the chief towns, whofe 
peculiar office it is to vifit monthly the private 
apothekes. The crown-apothekes are ma- 
naged entirely on the account of the crown. 
The imperial chief-apothekes at Peterlburg and 
Mofco provide all the reil with materisds, and 
deliver the neceffary medicin^ to all the public 
inftitutions, the military hofpitals, &c. All offi- 
cers, civil and military, receive for their own 
perfons, free of expence, what they want from 
the crown-apotbekes^ in ccmfideration of the 
fore-mentioned deduction from their pay ; the 
reft, of the public pay according to the rates 

prefcrU>ed. 
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prefcnbedi For a long time the crowniapo^ 
thekes were the only ones in being ; but durmg 
the reign of Catharine IL the number of private 
apothekes in the refidence, and fome of tho go^ 
vernmcnt-towns have fo much increafed, that 
the former have but few cuftomers from the 
public. All, even foreign medicines, are not 
allowed to be fent out from any of the apothekes 
otherwife than fealed, and with a label written 
after a prefcribed form. — St. Peteriburg has 
at pref^t three chief and four collateral apo- 
thekes of the crown, with ten private apothekes. 
The yearly falarles at the former amount to 
6750 rubles. The apothecary-garden of die 
medical college has adjoming to it a botanical 
garden, and contains alfo the chemical labora^ 
tory for the preparation of the feveral medicines 
in the grofs. Both eftablilhments coll annually 
7000 rubles. 

From this brief account of the medical college 
and its operation, we will proceed to defcribe the 
fanity-in&itutions connefled with i^ and which 
may be properly divided into two cla£[es, the civil 
and the military. 

Ever fmce the time of Fetcn the gr»t thetf 
Itaye been hofpitals for the army,* but medical 
e^plllhpents for the citizens m towns and the 
c^tty psofdj; vpefe^ not thought The pro. 

11. N digious 
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digious com{)afs of fuch an undertaking, in 
a country of fuch an extent, with difficulties and 
cxpence that muft neceflarily attend it, arifing 
from the great diftance of the towns, the 
want of phyficians, and even the manners and 
prejudices of the people, feemed even to render 
the propofal imprafticable. It was referved for 
the reign of Catharine II. in this matter too to 
fet an example which will never be forgotten in 
the annals of ruffian hiftory. In the year 1763, 
when the inftrudion for the medicaf college was 
laid before her for her to fign, Ihe wrote with 
her own hand the following words to the feventh 
Jj'atagraph : “ The college muft likewife not for- 
** get to draw up plans in what manner hofpi- 
“ tals are to be fet up in the provinces, and to 
“ make reprefentations to us on the fubjefl.” 
Shortly after Ihe iflued the order for improving 
the lifts of births and deaths, and to tranlmit 
them to the fenate and to the academy of 
Iciences. From feveral paflages in the inftruc- 
tion to the commiffion for framing a code of 
laws, ft appears that a concern for the public 
health inceffantly occupied her aflive mind. In 
the year 1775 appeared the ordinance for new^- 
modelling the gdyernraents ; and, whait till then 
had been thought fcarcely poffible, or cQuId 
orily have been confidered as a fpeculation which 
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might perhaps be realized at fome very diftant 
period, Ruiha received a national difpenfary, ex- 
tending to all the parts of this great empire, and 
over every clafs of its inhabitants, not excepting 
the molt indigent and helplefs. 

By this ordinance * every government, in each 
of its circles, mult have a phylician and furgeon 
for the town and the circle or diltrift, two allilt- 
ant furgeons, and two pupils. According to 
the eltablilhment of the government of Tver, 
which is annexed to the ordinance, the doctor 
is to have 300, the furgeon 140, the affillant 
60, and the pupil 30 rubles, as their pay, which 
for all the eleven circles of that government 
makes 6820 rubles. The pay, however, is not 
alike in all the governments, and particularly in 
the remoter ones it is much higher. Thgfe me- 
dical perfons are moreover allowed to accept of 
fe(is from the private patients to whom they aret 
called. 

The difficulty in introdudng the new medical 
conllitution was how to obtain a fufficient num- 
ber of expert phyficians and furgeons ; but even 
this deficiency was remedied by Catharine’s 
bounty. Many of thofe who had alTembled in 
the great towns of the empire, now diftributed 

* Ordinance relating to the govemment*, chap. tii. 
fed, 70. 

N 2 them. 
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themfelves about the provinces, where, with the 
advantage of a fettled pay, they could lay their 
account in receiving a confiderable income from 
their private pfadice, and live proportionately 
much cheaper ; in order to complete their num- 
ber, Dr. Zimmermann, of Hanover, had a com- 
miilion to engage by way of contraft phyficians 
of Germany of well-founded reputation and 
pra^acal experience. A number of ufeful and 
able foreigners accepted of this invitation, and 
fettled, for the moft part on very advantageous 
terms, in the ruffian dates. The generality of 
them, befides the expences of their journey, had 
an appointment of 800 rubles per ann. and the 
place of their abode was left to their own op- 
tbn ; at the fame time they were all difpenfed 
from the neceffity of fubmitting to the examina- 
tion of the medical college, which otherwife 
every phyfician rauft undergo previous to his 
fettling in Ruflia. — To this time, however, 
there are not fo many phyficians as are requifite 
for all the governments; but their number is 
increafing every year, and in the mean time the 
prefent ones fupply circles which are not yet 00 
cupied. The defeft of furgeons is entirely re- 
moved in mod of the governments ; the medical 
college have, as far as has been pollible, taken 
care in all places to provide fkilful midwives* 


In 
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In each government there is Hkewlfe a college 
of general provifion, which, befides feveral other 
duties, is entrufted with the eredion and in* 
fpedion of the hofpitals and infirmaries of the 
town *. Thefe are inftituted for a determinate 
number of patients (about 20 or 30) and may 
not admit any more. They are intended for 
the poor and neceflitous, who are cured and at- 
tended free of all expence j but whenever there 
are vacancies, other patients and gentlemen’s 
fervants are taken in; thefe are allowed fepa* 
rate beds, but pay a very moderate fum for their 
cure. — Befides thefe infirmaries the college of 
general provifion maintains particular houfes for 
incurable patients who have no fupport, and re- 
ceptacles for lunatics. The defign of thp for- 
mer is that the unhappy objefts, for whom they 
are deftined, may not deprive fuch of the poor 
as are afllided with curable difeafes of a place in 
the hofpitals, and yet not themfelves be entirely 
without relief. The college of general provifion 
is bound to provide them lodging, board, nurfes, 
and attendance, that at leaft they may have fomc 
mitigation of their fufferings. In the houfes for 
lunatics poor patients of this defcription have 
free admittance : but fuch as have the means 

* Qrdinancs concerning the govemmentt, chap, xxv, 
feft. 380. 386. 388, 389. 394. 
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muft pay for their maintenance and attendance 
an adequate fum. 

For the eredlion and regulation of thefe and 
other inftitutions for the relief of fuflfering huma* 
nity, within the province of the college of general 
provifion, each of them receives at its opening, 
from the imperial coffers, the fum of 15,000 ru- 
bles, which in moft of the governments is con- 
fiderably augmented by the charitable contribu- 
tions of the public. The faid college was alfo 
empowered to eflablifh apothekes, and to em- 
ploy the profits arifing from them to the benefit 
of the aforementioned inftitutions ; but on con- 
dition that they ihould be fupplied gratis with 
all neceffary medicines. 

In 'the capital, in the refidence, and in the 
generality of populous towns thefe inftitutions 
are now not only upon a much larger fcale than 
the general precept at firft promifed ; but they 
are multiplied in various ways by the co-opera- 
tion of the community at large. That we may 
give at leaft one example of the greater inftitu- 
tions of this kind we will here infert a brief de- 
fcription of the town-hofpital of St. Peteriburg *, 
which was founded in the year 1784. — - It is 
built in one of the Ikirts of the city by the fide 

f Georgi, befchreibuug von St. PtWrAtirg, 1. 

p. *41. 

of 
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of the beautiful and broad Fontankapcan^, and 
conflfts of a large, brick, infulated building of 
handfotne but fimple architefture. The ground 
floor is devoted to the ceconomical purpofes of 
the inftitution, and the upper flories are occu* 
pied by the patients. The rooms are lofty and 
fpacious ; and inftead of ventilators, forae of the 
window-fliutters are pannelled with wire-work. 
In winter the warmth of the rooms muft never 
be greater than i o to 12 degrees of Reaumur. 

This houfe, the internal arrangement whereof 
is modelled after the hofpital of Vienna in its 
bell properties, receives all neceflitous patients, 
venereal excepted, and attends their cure with- 
out fee or reward j handicraftfmen and gentle- 
men’s fervants pay four rubles per month. All 
patients on admiflion are immediately bathed 
and have their heads lhavenj this, done, they 
receive the hofpital clothing and feverally a 
bed, having curtains round, but no tefter. The 
two fexes are kept entirely apart. The number 
of beds amounts ufually to 300, but in cafes of 
emergency is increafed to 400. In the year 
1790, fix contiguous buildings of timber on 
brick foundations were erefted behind the main 
edifice, by the college of general provifion, and 
' furniflied with 250 beds. Here the patients in 
, iipijne|. enjqy .the ffe? air ; and, during the in- 

N 4 tcrval 
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teml thus procured, the principal building is 
thoroughly cleanfed, and the atrhofphere changed 
by currents of sur. — Befides its projector and 
chief vifitor the counfellor of ftate von Kelchen, 
this inftitution has a ftaff-furgeon and five other 
furgeons ; it has likewife a naturalift belonging 
to it appointed for the purpofe of trying the 
^e£ts of electricity on the patients. 

This falutary inftitution, which does as much 
good as can be expeCled from it in the prefent 
circumftances, has however experienced the fate 
of all inftitutions of this nature ; namely, patients 
are often brought to it fo late that they can 
fcarcely be lifted out of the bath and put to bed, 
which is in a great meafure owing to the averfion 
entertained by the common people to public 
hofpitals. In the four years from 1786 to 1789, 
it had altogether taken in 9427 patients, and the 
number is found annually to increafe. Of thefe 
7417 were fent out cured, 1773 died, and 237 
remained in it at the conclufion of the latter 
year. 

In the mad-houfe, which with its fmall end 
abuts upon the back front of the main ftruClure, 
is upon the fame footing and under the fame di- 
rection, are 44 rooms in two ranges, the one for 
male and the other for female lunatics. A broad 
paflage divides them; die door of ^h cham. 

• . ; ber 
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ber is faftened with a fpring latch, which the 
keeper can open from without. The ravii^ are 
not confined with chains but with leather thobgs, 
while the quiet are fuffered to walk freely in the 
paiTage or in the court. This inflitution has 
alfo in common with the foregoing a garden for 
recreation. The whole eftablilhment, treatment^ 
method of cure, and diet, are gentle and well* 
conducted, as plainly appears from their effeds. 
In the three years from 1787 to 1789 altogether 
were there 229 of thefe miferable beings, of whom 
161 were fent out reftored, 11 difmiffed into the 
poor-houfe as incurable, 47 died, and 10 re- 
mained behind. 

The city-hofpital of St. Peterfburg for potw 
,,and incurable patients was opened in 178/. The 
indigence which qualifies for admiflion to it is 
diftinguifhed into degrees which form two clalTes, 
one whereof comprifes the completely impotent, 
who have a claim to the full benefit of the houfe ; 
to the fecond clafs belong thofe who are capable 
of doing feme kind of work. Thefe latter are 
employed in any adequate occupation about the 
houfe. According to the eftablilhment the ex- 
penditure of the hofpital amounts annually to 
15,417 rubles. — The city-hofpital at Mofeo, 
which was endowed in 1775, admitted at that 
time 1 50 patients, and is completely on the i^me 

footing 
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footing with th^t of ?>t..Peterfl>urg. A mad- 
houfe is likewife conne£led with it. 

Now', though the defcription of thefe infti- 
tutions would be fuitable only to a few towns in 
the empire, it is neverthelefs certain that feveral 
on a fmaller fcale are proportionably upon as 
good a footing and as well conduced ; and that 
the bcneht accruing from Catharine’s philan- 
thropic regulations for the prefervation of her 
people, and for the alleviation of poverty and 
affliftion among them, acquires for that great 
princefs one immortal merit more. Where the 
end Is fo generous and humane, and where the 
means are- fo well felefled, the effeds muft cor- 
fcfpond with the defign ; and who will pretend 
that bpth of them are not herein concurrence? 

Befides the claffes of public hofpitals already 
nimed, which, by the regulations for conftitut- 
ihg the governments, muft be in every one- of 
them, there are in many other inflitutions of a 
iiinilar nature, partly endowed by the crown, 
arid' partly by rich and humane individuals. 
Among them the excellent hofpital founded at 
Mofco in the year 1763 by the grand-duke and 
heir apparent Paul Petrovitch, deferves particular 
-tnention, in whichy at his expence, 50 perfons 
^re always maintained at a time, cured, and at- 
tended gratis. The philanthropic lilr. Howard, 
* 6 who 
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^ho vifited this horpItalTiimrelf, fays that it 
would be difficult to find a better fituation hi the 
vidinity of the city for this inftitution, havhig a 
large airy fpot before it. The building confifls 
of only one ftory, and ftands two or three fteps 
higher than the garden. The rooms are lofty, 
and each of them has an opening in the roof^ 
the upper part of the window was likewife open, 
a circumflance, he adds, which he never ob- 
ferved in any other hofpital in ftuifia. All the 
apartments are cleanly and kept in good order ; 
the beds are of blue linen and fufficiently large, 
being fix feet two inches long and two feet ten 
inches broad ; fufficient fpace is left between fOr 
making them. He tells us that he tailed the 
bread and the beer, and found them both very 
good j and adds, on the whole, 1 mull confeTs 
that this little hofpital would do honour to any 
country. When I vifited it there were in it 19 
men and 7 women, befides about an equal 
number of venereal patients, who were kept in 
rooms quite feparate ; the kitchen and offices 
are comroendably apart from the main build- 
ing*. 

To the medical'furgical fchool in St. Peterf- 
burg a finall clinical hofpital is added, which, 

* Obfervations made oa his lalt joui tiey, 410. 1794. 
P* 37- 

befidet 
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befides its peculiar deflinatioh, to furnifli young 
lurgeons with an opportunity for praftical im- 
provement, is alfo beneficial to upwards of a 
hundred poor patients annually. — In the fame 
city is likewife a lazaret for venereal patients, 
founded by the crown in 1783. It has 60 beds, 
whereof 30 are for men, and the fame number 
for women. Thofe that are admitted may keep 
ibemfelves in perfect incognito, but may not 
leave the hofpital before they are completely re- 
covered. — We pafs over a multitude of other 
inftitutions of a like nature in Mofeo and other 
great towns of the empire, which have principally 
arifen from the bounty of well-difpofed perfons 
in private life. Certain it is that few other 
countries afford fo many and fuch ftriking proofs 
©f the liberality and compaffion of the public at 
large in charitable inftitutions. 

In the fecond clafs we mu ft place the mi li- 
tary-hospitals. They chiefly date their origin 
horn the time of Peter the great, or the creation 
of the regular army and the fleet. , • 

For the land-forces, befides the two general 
fand-hofpitals in St. Peterfburg and Mofeo, there 
are fourteen large field-hofpitals at Aftrakhan, 
Bogoyavlenfk, Kherfon, Kriukof, Riga, Rcval, 
Jilizabethgorod, Orenburg, Vyborg, Frederik- 
iham, Kazan, Lubenau, Smolenfk, and in Cau- 

cafus. 
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cafus, without reckoning the feveral battalipn- 
iazarets, which are every where in great num- 
bers. Each divifion has moreover its own phy- 
fician, and belonging to the whole army are ap- 
pointed three general-ftafF-medici, and above five- 
and-twenty dodors, as they are called. — All 
the field-hofpitals receive the fums affigned to 
their fupport from the war-commiffariate. 

The general hofpital for land troops in St, 
Peterfburg was inllituted by Peter the great ; it 
(lands in one of the out-quarters on the bank of 
the Neva, and has now commonly i ooo beds ; 
but in time of war, and when recruits are raifing, 
the number is twice or three times as great. It 
admits, befides the guards and the artillery, who 
have their own medical eftablifliments, all the 

.1 

patients of the army. The medical perfons be- 
longing to it are a phyfician, a chief furgeon, 
an operator, five furgeons, and twenty affiftant 
furgeonSj fifty pupils, and an apothecary, to 
which may be added feveral affiftant-phyficians 
and voluntary furgeons without ftipends j which 
laft, by way of recompence, if they are found 
expert in their examination are immediately ap- 
pointed furgeons by the medical-college. The 
whple expences, exclufive of the maintenance of 
the patients and medicinc:s, amount annually to 
9620 rubles. — The general hofpital in Mqfco, 
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onthe bank of the Yafua, confifts of 23 wards, 
has nearly the fame ellablifhment, but the falaries 
are fomewhat fmaller. 

The eleven fea-hofpitals at prefent fublifling 
are at St. Peterfburg, Cronftadt, Oranienbaum, 
Riga, Archangel, Kazan, Taganrok, Bogoyav- 
lenk, Kherlbn, Reval, and Sevaftopol. They 
receive their pay from the two admiralties of the 
Baltiq and the Euxine. ■— The hofpital for 
marines in St. Peterfburg is on rather a fmaller 
fcale than the land-hofpital of that place, but is 
equal to it in its eftablifliment In the war- 
years 1788 and 1789 it had 7900 to 8800 pa- 
tients. The ftipends and other difburfements, 
not including the maintenance of the patients or 
medicines, amount yearly to 6870 rubles. — 
As thfe fea-hofpital at Cronftadt during the laft 
Swedilh war was obliged to admit annually from 

• The following are the ftated falaries in the two hof- 
pitali at St. Peterfburg : 

Land Horpitah Sea Hofpital. 

The dodor receives per 


annum - . - - 

1000 rubles 800 rubles 

Staff-furgeon - - - 

600 - - 

450 

Operator - . - - 

320 - - 

320 

Surgeon 

200 - - 

200 

Under-furgeon - - - 

S20 1 - 

JZO 

Pupil in furgery - - - 

cc 

0 

4 

1 

30 to 80 

Apothecary - - - 

180 - - 

180 

Pupil in pharmacy - 

00 

0 

4 

4 

80 


1 6,8 00 
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16,800 to 25,000 patients, therefore about that 
time a new marine hofpital was conftituted at 
Oranienbaum, and a part of the imperial palace 
there was granted and fitted up for that pur- 
pofe *. 

A third 


* Having once appealed to the favourable teflimony of 
the philanthropic Mr. John Howard, impartiality requires 
that we flxould not attempt to conceal his lefs flattering 
judgment or Jus cenfure. His account of the land and fea- 
hofpitals on the whole is favourable enough ; but in the 
eflablifliment of the marine hofpital at Cronftadt he finds 
much to blame. But ftill more fevere is his judgment on the 
field-hofpitala in the interior of the empire. It appears, 
however, after the moll careful inquiries of upright and 
(kilful army-phyficians, that our worthy countryman, being 
totally unacquainted with the form of government, the 
manners and the language of the riiflian nation, 1 and be- 
guiled by his enthufiaftic humanity, was at times prompted 
to draw hally conclufions. The harflieft cenfures which 
Mr. Howard palTes on the ruilian field-hofpitals relate prin- 
cipally to the following particulars ; i . Defeft of clcanli- 
nefs. This indeed is not to be vindicated ; yet tlie ideas of 
clcanlinefs in an Englifliman and a Ruffian arc fo vety dif- 
ferent, that things which might appear extremely Rriking 
to Mr. Howard, with the latter would excite rto fcqfation 
whatever. Mr, Howard, however, praifes the contrary on 
many occafions. 2. Confined air. To live in rooms clofe 
Ihut up, as Mr. Howard himfelf remarks, is the ctiSom of 
the country. Several hofpitals are provided with Ventila- 
tors, but the patients themfelves requeftthat no ufe may be 
made of them* 3.. Bad nourilhment. Here we (houB have 

regard 
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A third clafs of public medical inftitution^ 
confifts of thofe which cannot properly be in-^ 
ferted under the former heads, and the fubfift- 
ence whereof is for the moft part entirely inde- 
pendent on the foregoing eftablifliments. To 
thefe principally belong the houfes for lying-in 
women, foundling hofpitals, and thofe for the 
fmall-pox, as likewife the peft houfes. A parti- 
cular account of all thefe will certainly not be 
required in a work of this nature ; but it would 
be an unpardonable omiflion to pafs them over 
in total filence. Some fpeciniens of the moll re- 
markable of each kind will fufficiently anfwer 


regard to cuflom. When Mr. Howard finds the quas four^ 
and finda fault with it for being fo, he flicws himfclf utterly 
Tinacquaintcd with this beverage, as well as with the fbitin. 
The quas ftiould be four ; and this wLolefome antifcorbutic 
national drink is only then fpoilt or badly prepared when it 
has no acid. That Mr, Howard fliould find the nutritious, 
but coarfc and black bread, bad, is very conceivable to an 
Englilhman, who is only accuftomed to white bread ; but 
the Ruffian finds himfclf very healthy with it and defires no 
better. 4. Want of good nurfing, and particularly of fe- 
male Attendance. The matter of this reproach would cer- 
tainly not be juftifiable, cfpecially if it were true what Mr*. 
Howard affirms of the hofpkal at Kherfon, that the nurfea 
who wait on the patients are people who have been turned 
out pf the regiments on account of their itupidhy and 
drnnkennefs. 


out 
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our pufpbfe, by enabling the reader to form a 
judgment of them all. 

Even Ihould the important queftion : Whether 
Foundling-hospitals deftroy or prefervc 
more human lives? be not at prefent gene- 
rally determined, but found extremely pro- 
blematical from more recent obfervations and 
enumerations ; yet it feems to be agreed on, that 
the great inftitutes of this kind in the two chief 
cities of the ruffian empire have hitherto been 
inconteftibly highly beneficial to it. The difco- 
veries which gave occafion to the ereftion of that 
in Mofco, leave no doubt, that of all the children, 
hitherto brought up in it, not the hundredth 
part would have been alive but for that infti- 
tution ; and that confequently, even in times of 
the greatcfl: mortality, it preferves to the ftate a 
very confiderable number of young citizens. 
But how much more profitable it muft be when 
we confider it on the moral fide, and think of 
the fecret crimes that this inftitute has pre- 
vented, which fince the foundation of it have 
been almoft entirely unknown. The foundling- 
hofpitals in Ruffia preferve not merely human 
beings to the ftate j they deliver to it citizens, 
free, induftrbus burghers, endowed with u^ul 
knowledge and abilities. For thefe and msmy 
other reafons, there can no longer be amy 

VOL. n. o queftion 
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queftioR concerning their abfolute utHity: the 
only objeft of inquiry therefore is, whether or 
not they have' produced proportionately as many 
good effects, as might reafonably be exposed 
from the extraordinary means with which the 
emprefs Catharine, and the unexampled co-ope- 
ration of a large and wealthy public, have fup- 
plied them. 

In order to put the reader in a condition to 
anfwer this quellion himfelf, we fhould be glad, 
if we had room, to lay before him a full account 
of this inflkute, the principal objeft of it bekig 
more the cultivation than the mere prefervation 
of the citizen * j but at prefent we muft confine 
ourfelves folely to the latter part of this great 
and comprehenlive plan^ namely, the prefervation 
of the'hril phylical exigence, till the age when 
education properly begins. 

The educadon-houfe at Mofco was founded 
in the year 1763, and ftands on the bank of the 
Moikva, in one of the befb quarters of that capi- 
fpacious buildings of which 
the foandtnion wherec^coft nearfy 
88 itfeify are, as w-di 

* thu wa| really the in the fow>datiM 

«f thefe iaftitutes is manifefl: from their very d»)omiiUpoi>' 
For, in public papers and records, they are n«^eV ‘cifflfed 
fotui^ng-hofpitals, but always education-hoafes. 
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m regard to magnitude as to magnifitencej un- 
equalled in Europe for a (imilar deftination. 
whole forms a perfeQ: quadrangle of five (lories, 
the bafement is devoted to the purpofes of oeco- 
nomy, the next three floors are inhabited by the 
children, and the Uppermoil contains the wards 
for the fiek. In the middle of this quadrangle 
(lands the magazine. The porter lives in a 
lodge at the entrance of one of the courts before 
the faid quadrangle, where likewHe the baptidery 
is built, and where the children mud be delivered 
who are brought after the gates are (hut, which 
is always done at nine o’clock in the evening. 
Over againd the porter’s-lodge are the lying-in 
apartments or accoucheur-hofpital, very commo- 
dioully fitted up. In what is called the .corpsi- 
de-logis, but which is not yet entirely finilhed, 
danding in the forementioned court and con- 
nefted with the fquare, is the church, one of the 
htmdfomed in Mofeo. Befides the numerous 
buildings belonging to the educatidn-houfe wkhin 
its walls which are about four verds in compa&, 
it has without the dty an encdl^t &rtn^ on which 
are kept Upwards of eighty cows of the breed of 
Holland and Biholmogor, the milk of which is 
entirely ufed d)r the fird nounfluiidit the 
children*. 

* Heym’a topographical fncyclopatdia af the rdflian 
empire, art. Molkva, p. 500. 

O 3 
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Of the direftion and the officers belonging 
this grand inftitute, we ftiall mention only thofe 
who are entrufted with the care of health. Thefe 
arc ; a doctor, three furgeons, an affiftant-fur- 
geon, and an apothecary, who all, the dottor 
excepted, live in or near the houfe. I'he phy- 
fician’s duty is to fee to every thing in general that 
relates to health, to preferibe the neceflary medi- 
cines for the hofpital, to inftruft the midwives, 
and to lend his alfillance in difficult births. The 
furgeons rauft infpedf the children who are 
brought into the education-houfe, fend the 
healthy to the rooms devoted to the children, and 
the fick or fufpected into the hofpital, where they 
muft be alternately prefent. 'I'he midwives, who, 
previoufly to their adraiffion are examined by the 
phyfician, cannot be abfeut from the houfe with- 
out leave firft obtained from the fuperintendant, 
and, according to their inflruftioJi, have the care 
of the lying-in women and the new-born chil- 
dren. For the infants, nurfes, wet and dry, are 
provided ; and every age of the boys as well as 
girls h^ its particular guardians of bodr fexes. 

The foundling-hofpital receives children at all 
hours- of the day pr night, without any queflion 
being put to the bringer, except whether the 
child has been baptized, and whether it has, a 
name. Children may alfo be carried to the 
parifh-priefts, or to the monafleries and poor- 

houfes 
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hovifes of the city, who immediately fend them 
away to the foundling-hofpital, where the deliverer 
receives two rubles for each child. The carriers 
of fuch children are by day and by night under 
the fpecial protedion of the police. At the re- 
ception of every child, the day, the time, and 
the fex are noted in a book, with all that the 
Winger declares of the circumftances of the child, 
the clothes and other articles he brings with it, 
and the birth-marks and tokens obferved upon 
it. Hereupon the baptifm enfues, if not already 
adiiiiniftered ; the name is entered in the book, 
and a little crucifix is hung round its neck with 
the number under which it is regiftered. It is 
now examined by the furgeon, and brought to 
the childrens’ rooms, where it receive^ new 
linen and fwadd ling-clothes from the magazine ; 
meanwhile the articles of drefs brought with it, 
if they be not too miferable, are depofited in a 
magazine apart, there to be kept. 

The children are either fuckled by ftrong and 
healthy nurfes, each of whom can nourilh two 
Wbes, or delivered to dry-nurfes who bring them 
up with other food. The phyfical education 
alone continues two years, when they come into 
the great rooms. Till the fixth year boys and 
girls remain together, and during this period are 
habituated to eafy employments. With the 
o ^ ' feventh 
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feventh begins the moral and civil education ; 
thenceforward the prefervation of the phyfical 
exiftence is a fubordinate objedt, and this is 
therefore the term we prefcribed to ourfelves for 
quitting for the prefent this inftitution *, 

On the manner in which this beneficial plan is 
executed, we will hear at leaft one witnefs, by 
citing the judgment of a fagacious and attentive 
obferver, who, being an Englilhman and a traveh 
ler, could probably have no intereft in differab- 
ling the truth. The rooms of the foundling- 
hofpital,” fays Mr. Coxe f, are lofty and 
** large ; the dormitories, which are feparate 
“ from the work-rooms, are very airy, and the 
“ beds are not crowded : each foundling, even 
each infant, has a feparate bed ; the bedfteads 
are of iron; the Iheets are changed every 
week, and the linen three times a week. In 
** going over the rooms I was particularly 
{truck with their neatnefs ; even the nurferies 
** were uncommonly clean, and without any un? 
“ wholefome fmells. No cradles are allowed, 
“ and rocking is particularly forbidden. The 
“ infants are not Twaddled according to the 

* General plan of the foundling-houfe at Mofco, in the 
Neuveranderten Rufsland, voh I'i. 40---47. 

f Traveb through Poland, Kutna, Sweden, and Denmark, 
vol. G. pr 63. 8vo. edit. 
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^ cuftom of the country, but loofely drelTed. 
“ — - I could be no judge merely in vifiHng the 
** hofpital, whether the children were well ih- 
“ ftrufted and the regulations well obferved ; 
“ but I was perfedly convinced from their be- 
“ haviour, that they were in general happy and 
“ contented, and could perceive from their looks 
“ that they were remarkably healthy. This 
“ latter circumftance muft be owing to the un- 
“ common care which is paid to cleanlinefe, 
both in their perfons and rooms. 

“ In another vifit which I paid to this hofpital, 
“ I faw the foundlings at dinner : the girls and 
“ boys dine feparately. The dining.rooms, 
“ which are upon the ground-floor, are large 
and vaulted, and diflindl from theii; work. 
“ rooms. The firft clafs lit at table } the reft 
“ ftand ; the little children are attended by fer- 
“ vants ; but thofe of the firft and fecond clafs 
alternately wait on each other. The dinner 
** confifted of beef and mutton boiled in broth, 
“ with rice ; 1 tailed both, and they were re. 
markably good; the bread was very fweet, 
and was baked in the houfe, chiefly by the 
** foundlings. Each foundling has a napkin, 
** pewter-plate, a knife, fork, and fpoon : the 
i* napkin and table-cbth are clean three times in 
« the week. They rife at fix, dine at d^ven, 
o 4 and 
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“ and fup at fix. The little children have bread 
at feven, and at four. When they are not em- 
ployed in their neceffary occupations the 
“ utmoft freedom is allowed, and they aie en- 
couraged to be as much in the air as poflible. 
The wh®le was a lovely fight ; and the coun- 
tenances of the children exprefled the utmoft 
‘‘ content and happinefs.” 

The confelTedly found principles on which the 
fyftem of phyfical education is built ; the great 
means of relief which this eftablifhment has at 
its difpofal j the good management of it hither- 
to by diftinguifhed patriots; the care, attend- 
ance, and cleanlinefs, which, from the teflimony 
of all impartial obfervers, prevail there : — all 
thefe circumftances confpirc in enabling us to 
conclude with the higheft degree of probability, 
that this beneficial inllitution does not fall fliort 
of its primary and proximate aim: but certain 
data on this fubjefl have not as yet come to the 
Knowledge of the public. It would be of great 
fervice to the world, and at the fame time re- 
dound to the honour of this inftitution, if necef- 
fary ftatements were given of the numbers re- 
ceived every year, and the other concerns of the 
houfe. — All that we know at prefent of it is, 
that, in the twenty years fince its opening to the 
jif the ygar 178^, including thpfe born in 

the 
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rile houfe, it had admitted 37,607 children, of 
whom 1020 were fent out, and at the end of the 
’lafl; mentioned year only 6080 were remaining. 
If this ftatement, in which we follow a very au- 
thentic writer *, be ftriclly accurate, the lofs 
which this inflitution has fuftained muft furely 
be very confiderable ; but probably only a fmall 
part of it would fall upon the foundling-hofpital, 
if we knew precifely the number of thofe who 
died immediately after their reception, or brought 
in w'ith them the germ of dillblution. We fhali 
not be in a condition to afeertain the real mor- 
tality of the houfe, till we are informed by juft 
elliraates how many of the children brought 
were declared after examination to be perfeftly 
found ; the remainder which muft be delivered 
into the hofpital immediately after baptifm, con- 
lifts of certain viftims to death ; and none would 
Jie fo unreafonable as to lay their lofs to the ac* 
count of a philanthropical inftitution, which cn.* 
riches the country from year to year with an 
ever-increafing number of healthy, aftive, and 
jnduftrious burghers. 

I’he foundling-hofpital of St. Peterfburg, trhich 
is, properly fpcaking, only a divifion of that ilf 
Mofeo, was founded in the year 1770, andift 

f Georgi, hi’f'iiieib. von St. Petcrlb. veil, i, p. 255. 

1784 
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1784 was endowed by imperial munificence, with 
a fumptuous edifice. The eftablifhment is 
cxadly like that of Mofco ; the number of 
foundlings there at the end of the year 1788 
amounted to 300. Here alfo the fame unfor- 
tunate circumftance happens, that a great pro- 
portion of the children are brought thither fick, 
and many even without a fpark of life remain- 
ing. Befides thefe two great inftitutions, 
others are erefted on the model of them in feveral 
towns of the empire, as at Tula, Kaluga, Yaro- 
llaf, Kazan, &c. 

In order to render the foundling-hofpitals of 
ftill greater benefit, I.ying-in houses are an- 
nexed to them, in which all pregnant women 
without diftinclion, on merely announcing them- 
felves, are immediately admitted by the porter ; 
and, without putting to them a queflion of any 
kind, are inftantly, whether it be day or night, 
condufled to the midwifery rooms. To fpare 
thofe who enter the confufion they would feel 
at being known, it is not only ftriftly forbidden 
to difcover any curiofity about them, but it is at 
their ©prion to keep their, face covered during 
the whole time of their ftay. The lying-in houfe 
is provided with all the requifite perlbns and in-k 
ftruments ; on urgent oecafions the midwives 
aitafiifted by the phyfician, who in cafes of 

necellity 
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neceffity imift perform the operations hanfelf* 
As the hour of delivery can fcarcely be aecu> 
rately afcertained, women are permitted to ,be?ia 
the hofpital a week before and two weeks after 
lying-in, to which regulation, however, in ex- 
traordinary cafes, exceptions are made. During 
this time the patients enjoy all the needful at- 
tendance and nurfing. — At the foundling,* 
hofpital of St. Peterfburg a proper perlbn is ap- 
pointed as teacher of the art of midwifery, for 
forming expert praSitioners as well for the houfe 
as for the public in general. 

The fchool of medicine and furgery at St. 
Peterfburg has alfo a fmall lying-in houfe, capaUe 
of admitting eight or ten females at once, in the 
peculiar defign of affording pradical infoi^matioa 
to the pupils of this inftitution as for the fake 
of forming fkilful accoucheurs. Here, likewiie, 
the greateft fecrecy is obferved ; when recovered 
the patients are difcharged without fee or reward, 
and they are at liberty either to take their 
children with them or to leave them for the 
foundling-hofpital. 

Next to thefe inftitutions none deferve amt at- 
tention more than the Small-pox HoseiTAM, 
erefted in the view of extending the pra^ee of 
inoculation. Ruflia, in the eighteenth (eefl^ry, 
appeal^ to have the advantage oAer 

countries 
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Countries in Europe, that eftablifhments of gene- 
ral utility meet here proportionately with fewer 
difficulties, are encouraged with far greater mu- 
nificence fi'om the throne, and more quickly 
attain to a generally diffufed operation. A re- 
markable inftance of this is feen in the hiftory 
of inoculation ; a benefit which Ruffia owes to 
the enlightened adminillration, and to the per- 
fonal example of Catharine II. and her imperial 
fon. 

Long ere lady Mary Wortly Montague in 
1721 brought the art of inoculation from Con- 
Ilantinople to England, this mode of preferva- 
tion was known to the oriental nations. From 
England the praftice was fpread into the other 
countrips of Europe, but with very tardy pro- 
grefs ; as in moft of thefe countries not only the 
clergy but even phyficians Hood up in oppofition 
to it, and afted on the prejudices of the people, 
always of themfelves difpofed to refill any inno- 
vation. Four-and-thirty years after the intro- 
duction of this happy difcovery only 200,000 
were reckoned to have been inoculated ; and, 
during that fpace, the public confidence in it 
had fo much abated, that for, fifteen years it was 
almoft entirely negleCled. ~ Of all the pro- 
vinces of the ruffian empire Livonia was the firft 
employed this prefervative. A phyfician in 
. the 
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the circle of Dorpat * made it here firft known 
in the year 1756, and praSifed it with fo much 
■fuccefs in the country round him, that within 
eight years he had inoculated 1023 children, of 
whom only one died. In St. Peterfburg the firft 
public experiment was made in September 176S 
on ten children, though fmce 1758 feveral trials 
had been hazarded by fome phyficians of the 
place, but without attradling obfervation. In 
the fame year Catharine II. fet a glorious and 
affeding example to her people, by fubmitting 
herfelf, together with her only fon Paul Petro- 
vitch, then fourteen years old, to inoculation. 
The operation was performed by our country- 
man Dr. Dimfdale f, then already famous by his 
fuccefsful pra£tice of the art, who, in confc- 
quence of the profperous terminatioa of it, was 
rewarded in a truly imperial manner with riches 
and honours. In order to perpetuate the me- 
morial of this event, fo important to the whole 
nation, an anniverfary thankfgiving was appoint- 
ed to be kept. The great nobles of the em- 

• ‘ * The name of this perfon, who rendered fuch fervice to 
his country, ought not to be palTed over in {ilence ; it 
Schulinus, who had already gained great reputation in thofe 
parts by his fuccefsful treatment of the natural fmall-jpx; 
Sec concerning him, Gadebufch Li vcmian Bibliotheca, ^rf. 
Schulinus, vol. i. p. 120. ' 

I See Life of CatharineTI. Vbli p. 5 ’ 

pire. 
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]W%y the inhabitants &f the felldence, all ranks 
and claffes of people, feemed to vie with each 
other in following fo illuflrious an example. 
Kot a lingle phyftcian, not one ecclefiaftic made 
any public oppofition to inoculation ; almoft all 
of the former adopted it in their pra€lice, and 
leveral' among the latter recommerided it even 
from the pulpit, to which the church fervice of 
the anniverfary prefented a fair opportunity. To 
this is even owing the valuable feries of difcourfes 
which we have before made ufe of, and from 
which the prefent accounts are principally ex- 
traded *. 

For the more adive and rapid promotion of 
the pradice among the poorer claffes of people, 
a publi,c inftitution for inoculating was ereded 
in the year 1763 at the imperial expence in one 
of the out-parts of theTefideilCe, now known 
by the name of the Small-pbx hofpital, and 
where every month a .certain number of chil* 
drean are inoculated and nurfed for two Weeks 
till their complete recovery^ At fir ft money 
was given to parents who brought their children 

* Sermons by J. C. Grot, on inoculation of the fmall- 
fox, with particulars relating to the hillory of it in Rui&a, 
and an appendix on the mortality of the ihralhpox in Pe- 
tetiburg, as a help tft the examination of the ^ueltioo con- 
«cnipg tfamr harmk&efs in Ruffia. 


hither ; 
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hither; but the numerous inftances of fhe&e- 
cefs of the artthcial infedtion foon rendered tlds 
encouragement unnecelTary. Since the year 
1783, the fmalhpox hofpital has been under the 
infpe&ion of the college of general provifion. 
It at prelent admits twice a year, in ipring and 
autumn, free of ail expence, all children that 
are brought, and has a phylician and a furgeon 
to attend them. The expences of this inllitution 
amount annually to 6000 rubles. 

Shortly after the eredion of this horpital, ino- 
culation was alfo introduced into all the great im- 
perial feminaries of education. From St. Peterf- 
burg- it gradually fpread into the interior of the 
empire. So early as the year 1768, baron von 
Afch introduced it into Kief. In the year 1772 
the praftice of inoculation entered Siberia ; the 
emprefs even conllituted in Irkutfk a public inlii- 
tution for that purpofe. In this, within the firK 
three years, not only of the Rudians, but like- 
wife of the nomadic tribes of thofe parts,, 67.68 
perfons of both fexes were inoculated. In , <2 
period of five years the number of them amount- 
ed to 1 5,580. In Kazan, likewife, a public in- 
oculauon hofpital was founded by the governor 
of the place. , 

Thefe inftitutions have fihce To greafl^ 
creafed, that we are ^fn, ; 

complete lift of them. Not only moift of the 
8 great 
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great towns, but even many villages and noble- 
men’s eftates are at prefent provided with thefe 
hofpitals. Add to this, that the prejudices 
againil inoculation are fo totally vanilhed, and 
the conviction of its utility become fo general, 
that there are but few parents, at lealt in the 
upper ranks, who omit to endeavour at enfuring 
their children in their earlieft infancy, by this 
eafy operation from the danger attending the 
natural infection. In feveral diftriCts the coun- 
try people, who can feldom rely on having the 
aid of a phyfician, have been taught to inoculate 
themfelves, and they practice this method with 
the happieft elFeCts. In Livonia, ever Cnee 1769, 
paftor Eifen has acquired great merit by not 
only inoculating, but by inducing the boors, and 
efpecially the mothers, to employ that method 
under his direction. In the government of Ir* 
kutlk, M. Schilling, the ftaff-furgeon of the place, 
ftill employs himfelf in teaching the nomadic 
people, at their own requeft, the art of inocula- 
tion. From May to Auguft 1791, he inoculated 
there in the circle of Barguzinlk 565 Bursets, 
35 Tungufes of the fteppes, and 20 rein-deer- 
Tungufes, altogether, therefore, 620 perfons of 
both fexes, of whom only 6 died *. 

* According to a Report made to the medical college, 
OCtoVer 1791. 


In 
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tn order to enable us to judge of tbe eSefls 
that have artfen from thefe ftnaU>-pox inftitutions 
» fince their introduflion into the ruffian empire, 
it will not be uninterefting to read the folbw- 
ing refult of the peteriburg froall-pox hofpital, 
4 rawn up by the academician Krafit, and incor« 
porated in his third memoir on the lifts of births 
and deaths publiflied at St. Peteilburg *. 

In the eleven years from 1780 to 1790 there 
were inoculated in this inftitution 1 570 children, 
860 males, and 710 females, of whom four died. 
This proportion is as 25 to io,ooo; or, of 
looo inoculated children, there die not quite 
3. On an average it may be admitted that in 
Peferiburg of 1 0,000 children attacked by the 
natural fmalbpox 1428 die; confequently, the 
proportion of the mortcdity of the natural fmall* 
pox to the mortality of the inoculated is as 
^,1428 to 25, or as 57 to I. 

The number of children inoculated in this in* 
ftitutbn, on an average of eleven years, amounts 
annually to 143. Now Peterlburg in the fame 
pelbd has yearly 6049 births, and confequently 
oidy the 42d child of all the births has enjoyed 
the benefit of this inftitution. — > It is here to 
be remarked, that parents in eafy cu-cumftan($9 
have their childi-en inoculated at home, and dbat 

* Nova afla acad. fcient. PetropoL lorn. vlu. p. 255. 

VOL. 11. p there- 
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therefore the univerfalky of this praftice canilot 
be judged of by the above proportion. — The 
age of the inoculated children was never under 
three and a half, and ufually from three to ten 
years. Nine perfons, however, were inoculated 
at the age of i6, two of 25, and one of 46. 

It would be found very inftruAive if we were 
enabled to compare thefe ftatements with thofe 
of the ■ fmall-pox hofpitals in other towns of 
Ruffia. In that at Irkutik, for example, in five 
years, from 1773 to 1776, and in tjic year 
4 77P, in all 6009 perfons were inoculated, of 
whom 43 died. Of io,oco inoculated here 
then 71 were loft, or out of 1000 feven, as the 
mortality in the peterlburg fmall-pox hofpital 
amounts only to three out of 1000. The mor- 
tality of the natural fmall-pox is known to be 
greater among the nomadic nations; andjfbe- 
fides, thofe inoculated at Irkutlk were probably 
for the moft part grown perfons. 

We cannot clofe this head without motion- 
ing the inftitutionsagainft the moft dreadful and 
deftruftive of all difeafes ; againft a difeafe which 
though it appear but feldom in the civili2€d 
countries of our quarter of rhe world, yet by 
the devaftation it makes, w-heie it has @mt 
ftruck its root, awhole generations are llain, and 
whole regions hiid w^e. Ruffia too has expe- 
. rienced 
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fenced this great public calamity, and has learnt 
to know the effe^is of the plague from the de- 
folation it has occafioned: from her Htuation, 
her commerce, her borderers, and her wars, Ihe 
is more expofed to this horrible contagion than 
other countries : it becomes naturally, therefore, 
one of the mpft important concerns of govern- 
ment to obftrufb the communication of the in* 
feftion by preventive inftitutions, and to col- 
lefl: pradical rules which, in the lamentable cafe 
of its raging, may mitigate the general diftrefs* 
The point of time fmce which this matter has 
become an important objeft of ftate policy is too 
near the prefent to allow us to forget it ; and 
thanks to the regulations of Catharine 11 . and 
to the enlightened age in which we live, that 
this dreadful catalfrophe at leall did not pafs by 
without benefit for futurity I 

From more antient accounts we learn that 
Mofco had the misfortune in the laff century to 
be ravaged by the plague: in the year 1654 it 
raged for three nionths, (July till September,) 
and did not entirely ceafe till between the 12 th 
and 25th of December. In the two fucceeding 
years it broke out in fome of the fouthefn dif- 
tri^, but never came to Novgorod. It there 
fore at that time took nearly the fame route as 
it was found to do in the prefent century : but 
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as nobody then thought of minuting down the 
circumftances of that unhappy event, and the 
means of prevention that were then had re- 
courfe to, the benefits that might have accrued 
from that lamentable vifitation were loft to pofte- 
rity ; and when Ruflia a hundred and fixteen 
years afterwards was afflifted with the fame 
fcourge, it was found neceflary at once to make 
the people fenfible of the baneful nature of the 
difeafe, and to find out new meafures to be 
adopted againft it. In order to give perma- 
nency to the ufefulnefs of thefe inftitutions, the 
commiffioners, confiding of the officers of ftate 
and phyficians appointed to check and to heal 
the ravages of the plague, refolved to commit 
to the pref's all the regulations and writings that 
came out either during the diftemper or after it 
had ceafed, and to publifh them together for the 
information of future times ; and it is from this 
inftruftive colleftion thSt we lhail here lay 
down fome of the moft prominent data as 613 1- 
lines of the hiftory of that deplorable event 

The 

* To this end the commilTioners requeRed permiffion of 
the directing fenatej* and entrufted the publication to one 
of their members, the college-counfcllor AlhanaRus Scha- 
fonfky, fuperior phyfician of the army-hofpital. The wotk 
heap this title : OfilTanie moravoi yafvui, that iSf Ac- 
count of the plague which raged at Mofco from the year 

1770 
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The plague made its firft appearance during 
the former of the two turkifli wars in Valakhia, 
and fpread itfelf thence, through Moldavia, 
through Poland, and through Little Ruflia, to 
Siyeflk and Briyanlk, tw^o towns not far from 
the borders of the Ukraine. In Kief it laftcd 
from Auguft 1770 to the February following j 
it appeared, indeed, afrefli in the enfuing fum- 
mer, but was prefently checked. The inftitu- 
tions were in general fo efficacious in thefe parts, 
that only in Nefliin a fecond rather fevere at- 
tack of the plague was felt from July till No- 
vember 1771. 


1770 to 1772, with a fupplement of all the regulations that 
were ordered to be obferved for the extermination of it. 
Printed by fovereign command, in the year 1775, in Mofeo, 
at the imperial univerfity ; 410. pp. 652, without dedication, 
preface, or contents ; with two copper plates. It contains, 
befides a two -fold defeription of the plague compofed by 
the editor him felf, 121 additional papers, as, the writings 
of the commiflioners, the reft of their adopted regulations, 
the manifeftoes, ukafes, opinions of feveral phyficians, and 
many other pieces relating to this calamitous event. — On 
account of the great extenfivenefs of the original, I have 
adhered folely to the accurate abftradl, made with the moft 
fcrupulous attention and great fagacity by Mr. Bachmeifter, 
which is to be feen in the fifth volume of his Ruffian bibli- 
otheca, p. 287 — 318. 

p 3 ’The 
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The cafe, however, was far otherwife at 
Mofco. In defiance of all precautions the plague 
reached the capital, where it was firft obferved, 
though but little, in November 1770, to be in 
fome houfes. But, on its breaking out on the 
1 7th of December in the general army-hofpital, 
and the head phyfician of it, M. Schafonfky, had 
informed the medical college of it on the 22d 
of December, after a confultation of eight doc- 
tors had made a declaration that this ficknefs 
was really the plague, that hofpital was fhut up, 
in which, of 27 patients, only 5 recovered. Not 
till after a quarantine of fix weeks was the hof- 
pital opened again, and the building in which 
the plague had been was burnt. — The infec- 
tion, according to evident traces, had been 
brought by people coming from parts that were 
the theatre of war. 

In March 1771 it was firft known, that ever 
fmce the beginning of the year ^n unufually 
great mortality had prevailed among the work- 
people of the great linen-manufaftory. By in- 
fenfible degrees this uncommon mortality was 
difcoyered in other quarters of the town. Now, 
in confequence of an examinatioit made by phy- 
ficians on the nth of March, all the people 
Y^ere fent away from the manufaftory as foon as 

poffible^; 
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poffible, and the Found as well al the fick all 
kept under clofe infpedion ; but feveral had 
previoufly made their efcape, and even people 
of the town had vifited the manufaftory to and 
Ito.^ Thus, it is natural to fiippofe, that the 
infedion was conftantly fpreading farther. — 
ITie magiftracy now interpofed ; the police re- 
quired ^n account of every diftempered and dy- 
ing perfon ; and the fenate convened a medical 
council of eleven phyficians, who continued fit- 
ting till the appointment of the above-mentioned 
commiflion. This council, at its fecond meet- 
ing on the 23 d of March, required that all 
workmen belonging to the linen manufadory 
Ihould be removed from the city ; an order 
which could not be ftridly executed, as^ feveral 
of them were abfolutely not to be found. On 
the 26th of March nine members of the medical 
council, to the interrogation of the governor 
of the city, feldt-marlhal count Soltikof, fent a 
written anfwer that this malady was really the 
plague ; the other two members were of a dif- 
ferent opinion, to the great prejudice of the pub- 
lic, who agreed with them, and therefore , ne- 
gleded the neceffary precautions. On the 3 ill 
of March, however, all the eleven members 
fubfcribed the propofed prefervatives, which they 
P4 had 
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had unanimoufly confulted upon, from this dr«d- 
ful diftemper *. 

The emprefs, in the mean time, feemed to ' 
furmife that all the applications hitherto em- 
ployed would prove infufScient ; accordingly on 
the 25tli of March fhe iffued an order to purfue 
much feverer meafures, and gave the execution 
of them to lieutenant-general Yerapkin, who 
undertook this important commiflion the 31ft of 
March. The firll thing he did was to place a 
ftate-officer in every quarter of the town as in- 
fpeftor of the malady, and all the phyficians 
there were enjoined to pay obedience to his com. 
mands. From the daily lifts of the deaths t "was 

feen 

* Thcfe propofals relate moftly to cleanllnefs of the 
houfcs, ftrcets, air, &c. The filling up the graves in which 
the dead bodies were depofited with lime v/as thought not ad- 
vifable. The public places had been long before fumigated, 
but commonly with dung and other impure fubftances, 
Alfo an order came out in March to feal up all the public 
baths. 

f Thefe lifts deferve, at lead according to the months, to 
be inferted here, as they plainly (hew the violence and vi- 
ciffitudes of this hom'd difeafe. It is only to be obferved, 
that they are not entirely complete, as the circumftances 
fhew, and as Schafonlky himfelf remarks. Many corpfea 
were concealed and fecretly interred ; numbers of people 
had already left the city fo early as July, and according tp 

Schafon* 
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feen indeed the progrefs of the pellilence ; 
but as till then no bills of mortality had ever 
'been framed in Mofco, there were no means of 
comparing the number of deaths with that of 
ordinary years. 

In rfegard to the extent and population of the 
city, the number of the deaths in April 1771 
was reckoned moderate ; and it appears that the 
exiftence of the plague was at that time more 
doubted of than ever it had been before. In the 
mean time an order figned by the emprefs’s own 
hand came out to carry all bodies out of town 
for burial ; alfo fome of the entrances to the 
city were faftened up. 

During the months of April and May the 
plague had almoll entirely ceafed among the 
above-mentioned people of the linen-manufaftory 
in the monafteries which ferved them for hof. 
pitals ; and in the city it was miftaken, as the 

inhabit- 


Schafoniky’s own declaration, but few inhabitants were in 
September left in the city. Now, feeing, as Mr. Bach- 
meifter obferves, that in September above a 1,000 perfons 
died, and the ufual population amounting to upwards of 
400,000, then in that one month, not the twentieth, but 
perhaps the lixth, perhaps the fifth, or even a far greater 
part of the then prefcnt inhabitants, muft have died. — The 
Hate of the population after the plague may be feen froln the 
fummary ftatement of the following years. During the 

latter 
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inhabitants were inexhauftible in inventions to 
give it another appearance. — • In June it was 

ordered' 


latter (1775) the court was at Mofco, and confequently the 


number of inhabit ants greater than ordinary. 


In f.he year 
1771. 

DE 

?n thscity. 

ATHS 

In hofpitals 
and 

quarantines. 

Together. 

BIRTHS 

April - - 

665 

79 

744 

851 


May - - - 

795 

56 

— 

June - - - 

994 

105 

1099 

— 

July - - - 

1410 

29S 

1708 

— 

Augufl - - 

6423 

845 

7268 

— 

September 

19761 

1640 

21401 

— 

Odtober - - 

14935 

2626 

17561 

— 

November 

3466 

1769 

5235 

— 

December 

319 

486 

805 

— 

^Totals 

1772 

48768 

7904 

56672 

— 

jfanuary - - 

209 

121 

330 


February - - 

274 

78 

352 

■ 

March - - - 

304 

30 

334 

-r,- .. 

f^ril - - - 
May - ^ - 

374 

— 

374 

— 

285 

--- 

285 

— 

June - - - 

247 

— 

247 

— 

July 

276 , 

— 

276 

«5 

Aiigufl - - 

354 

— 

354 

249 

September 

238 

— 

238 

231 

Odlober - - 

268 

— 

268 

3^3 

November 

284 

— 

284 

342 

December 

350 

— 

350 

240 

Totals 

3363 

229 

3592 

1510 

1773 

— 

— 

7195 

3989 

• 1774 

— 

— 

75*7 

339 S 

1775 ^ 

to the end of 
Auguft 



6559 

210$ 

lu 
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ordered to fearch for the fcattered clothes and 
other matters belonging to the linen manufac- 
turers and to burn them : but this, like many 
other falutary ordinances, had a direft contrary 
effeft ; for now thefe things were fecretly con- 
veyed into other houfes, and thus fpread the in- 
fection the more. As the flight of the rich 
and noble, which had continued fome months, 
muft have carried the licknefs into the country, 
a command was iflfued in Augufl; to vifit their 
fervants and to detain the fufpeCted ; the reft 
had liberty to go away. Now likewife the com- 
mon tippling-houfes were ihut up, and the order 
for fealing up the baths was repeated. — In this 
month the ravages made by the plague were 
manifefted in a very dreadful manner j many of 
the inhabitants therefore endeavoured to provide 
for their fafety, by locking up their houfes and 
court-yards. The common people regarded all 
the applications recommended by the magiftiacy 
only with great diflike. They were principally 
fet againfl; the fick-houfes'and quarantines, which 
they confidered as nnneceflary inventions of the 


In the four years from 1 783 to i"!'’®, the number of birth? 
amounted to 27,240, and the deaths were 19,922 ; con* 
fequently, on an average, the annual number of births 6810 ; 
of deaths 4980. . » 

phyficians } 
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phyficians j they refifted the vifiting of the ficfc, 
and would have murdered the college-counfellor 
Schafonfky, if an infpeftor of the quarter had 
not come to his refcue. On the other hand, 
the feitarifts known by the name of rafkolniks, 
diftinguiflied thenifelves from the great multitude 
by their docility and obedience. All of that fed; 
who dwelt in Mofco, and many of them in its 
vicinity, maintained an infirmary and a quaran- 
tine-houfe for themfelves, and at their own ex- 
pence without the city. 

The month of September was the moft ter- 
rible of all. To the devaftations of the plague, 
which had now rifen to their height, was added 
the well-known infurrcdion of the populace, in 
whicht the archbifliop of Mofco loft his life, on 
the 1 6th of September, and which probably 
could not have been fo eafily - quelled by fuch a 
handful of troops, if by the flights and deaths 
the number of the people had not been much 
diminiflied. — The emprefs, greatly afflided at 
this lamentable ftate of things, refolved to fet out 
for Mofco herfelf ; but this journey meeting with 
infurmountable difficulties, Ihe difpatched count 
(afterwards prince) Orloff thither, with full 
powers to put in execution every thing he fhould 
think neceflary to the extirpation of this dreadful 
calamity. His prefence, and the regulations 

adopted 
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adopted by him, were foon attended with bene- 
ficial eft'efts. Several of thofe who had quitted 
fthe city now returned, and even the behaviour 
of the common people took a different turn. 

Two boards of coramiflioners were now con- 
ftituted, who entered on their employment the 
1 2th of Odober, the one for prevendng the 
contagion, and the other for counterj^ing its 
effects. They were to make all the r^ulations 
they could devife for thefe purpofes j and all 
phyficians, apothecaries, hofpitals, &c. vtete made 
dependent on them. The executive commiffion, 
befide^all other affairs of police, were t(j fee to the 
due performance of all that the i)ther two 
commiflions required. The former inmediately 
publifhed a printed paper of diredions what 
means to ufe as prefervatives from !he plague, 
and pointing out to fuch as were alre^y attacked 
by it, how they themfelves could rao|t contribute 
to their recovery. As the continuec abhorrence 
of the inhabitants againfl: the puliHc hofpitals 
occafioned perpetual concealments,^ was thought 
expedient to give to every perfonj on his dif- 
charge, in confequence of a cur|, befides the 
ordinary allowance of provifion an^ new clothing, 
a gratuity of five, or if he were married, teh 
rubles. On this, there were doifbtlefs a great 
number of fick } but many healthy perfbiis came 
9 likei^ife. 
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Ukewife, feigning themfelves to be fick ffotrl 
tnotives of covetoufnefs. For the children of 
parents who had died of the plague, prince, 
Orloff caufed the ereftion of a peculiar orphan- 
houfe. After having acquitted himfelf of thefe 
and many other perilous attempts, he returned 
to St. Peterfburg on the 21ft; of November. 

By this time the unfortunate inhabitants of 
Mofco were at length convinced of their miferable 
error concerning the nature of this diftemper. 
Their manfuetude and readinefs to concur in all 
the meaftres adopted by government, produced 
a vifible dminution in the number of deaths from 
day to da7, till at length in January 1772, not 
a trace of the peftilence remained. 

That I nay give my readers feme idea of the 
condition tf this great and populous city during 
the prevalence of this tremendous fcourge, and 
for fome tine after, I fhall prefent only fome 
ftriking features from the pifture of their diftrefs, 
which probably no one will read without horror. 
— Atotal Aop was put to innumerable branches 
of bufinefs aid the feveral occupations of focial 
life, and newones rofe up in their ftead. Many 
houfes were hut up, in the ftreets were feen but 
few paffengenj and every day was prolific in 
new feenes of| defolation and affright. — To 
prevent a fcartity of provifions the government 
* erefted 
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erefted large houfes, in which the neceflhry 
articles of confumption were depofited. The^’ 
lofs of employment had occafioned great diftrefs 
to numbers of people ; they were fet to work in 
heightening the wall and deepening the ditch 
round what is called the chamber.college. In 
fpite of all thefe methods and many others, it was 
found neceflary to denounce the penalty of death 
againft fuch as Ihould convey away goods and 
property belonging to infedled perfons from the 
houfes that were Handing empty, or open graves 
for defpoiling the bodies of fuch as had died of 
the plague. — Dwelling-houles or courts, in 
which only fome of their inhabitants had died of 
the diftemper, were computed at upwards of 
6000, and in which they all died, at more than 
3000. Now, as Mofco before the eruption of 
the plague contained 12,538 dwelling-Iloufes, it 
follows, that not the fourth part of them re- 
mained free from that vifitation. From April 
1771 to the end of February 1772, in the fick- 
houfes and quarantines 12,565 peribiis were 
maintained at the expence of the crown. 

Such was the ftate of the city during that 
dpleful period : and how many new regulations 
and troubles did it not coll to reftore the firmer 
eftabliihments ; to reduce all bufinelTes and em- 
ployments to the channel whicli they ha<i left ; 

to 
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to revive trade and commerce ; and to do all this 
with fafety and without danger of a fecond de- 
folation! The moft urgent and indifpenfable 
meafures to be taken were thofe relating to the 
purification of infefted houfes which they 
began to do on the 12th of December 1771, 
and continued till the following fpring. This 
was conduced by clearing them of all infefted 
articles ; by letting in the frelh air on all fides, 
by expofing them to the feverities of the froft, 
by fumigations tj and other methods. — The 

thirteen 

* Among the buildings which actually underwent purlli*^ 
cation were 117 churches which had loft their prlells or 
church-officers by the plague, and on that account had 
been fealed up ; 45 courts of judicature, magiftracy-houfes, 
and 46 bthcr public-offices, comprehending thofe buildings 
which had been devoted to public ufes only on account of 
the diftcmper ; as for example fcveral monafteries and the 
houfe of prince Orloff, which he had given up to be a fick- 
houfe for the nobleffcj 7000 dwelling-houfes or courts, 
which were thought worth purifying, and above zooo bad 
or ruinous habitations, which were totally demolifhed « 
1 1 3 manufaftorics, whereof 68 were for the weaving of linen, 
woollen, apd filk, altogether having 2716 looms. 

^ The commiffion for quelling the contagion caufcd three 
receipts for making the fumigatory powders to be pubhfhed, 
and the powders themftlves to be fold at a low price in all 
the apothekes, and to be diftribnted gratis to the poor. The 
commiffion, of whofe invention they wire, rcfolved firft to 
be fully convinced of the beneficial effefts of them by ex- 
perience. 
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thirteen burial-places affigned for thofe who died 
of the plague were raifed more than an arfliine 
/in height by frelh earth, which alone coft 35,000 
rubles. — On the total extinftion of all remains 
of the peftilential poifon, regard was particularly 
had to the corpfes, which, to fave themfelves 
from the quarantaines, the inhabitants had either 
buried in their houfes or thrown into concealed 
places, and confequently on the return of fpring 
might be the occalion of mortal exhalations. 
3 y the vigorous meafures that were taken to the 
difcovery of them near a thoufand corpfes made 
tlieir appearance, with which, as they were moftly 
found without coffins, various proceedings were 
adopted. Thofe which had lain within the dwell- 
ings, were ordered to be taken by the Katerfli- 


perience. They therefore took fotne clothes of perfons who 
had died of the plague, that were impregnated with the 
perfpired-rapour, and on which were apparent marks of 
the matter that had iflued from buboes and carbuncles s 
hung them up in a houfe in which all the inhabitants had 
died of the plague ; fumigated them for four days, twice 
each day, thoroughly with thefe powders; caufed them 
afterwards to be aired for fix days, and gave them to fe- 
ven people to put on, who had forfeited their lives, and 
were obliged to wear them fixteen days fucceffively in the 
fame houfe, neverthelefs they all renuined free from any 
infedion, and after performing a quarantine of a fortnight, 
they were allowed to mix with other healthy people. , 
VOL. 11 . 0. niks 
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liiks (a fpedes of galley-flaves) appointed for 
that purpofe, with a part of the furrounding 
earth, in feparate boxes or fliells, to the ufual 
burial-places, and there to bbrn the carts bn 
which they were brought. The pits out of which 
fuch bodies had been drawn were carefully filled 
tip with earth. While thus employed, the Ka- 
terlhniks were made to wear waxed clothes and 
glovesi to keep ginger and other fpices in their 
tnouths, and to flop their ears and noftrils with 
bbtton fteeped in vinegar. Laftly, they were 
obliged to walh themfelves with vinegar, and 
to remtun for at leaft eight days in a place apart 
from the town. On the other hand, thofe bo- 
dies which lay without the buildings, were fuf- 
fered 70 remain unmoved, and were only co- 
vered to the height of an arihine with chalk and 
Tubbiih. Though this interment lafted till the 
enfuing fpring, yet, from the great precautions 
that were taken, not one of the many labour- 
ers, who could not avoid the contact with the 
dead bodies, caught any infedion. — Notwith- 
ftanding the good reafons for fuppofing every 
fpark'of the contagion to be utterly extind, yet 
the Regulations Were kept in force till the fummer 
of 1772. 

From the firft of December of that year the 
eity of Mofco was- declared to be free from the 

plague. 
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t)kguei, aad a found place, and the j^eater part 
of the regulations that had been adopted againil 
it were gradually diminilhed j yet the commif- 
fiott for flopping the plague continued till the 
6th of September 1775, at which period it, to- 
gether with all the quarantaines and poft-flations 
eflablilhed within the empire on account of the 
plague, were abolilhed by an ukafe from the 
fenate. — The expences occafioned by this pub- 
lic calamity to the flate were very heavy j that 
for the prefervation of Mofco alone coft the 
crown 400,000 rubles. 

After perufmg this brief account, nobody will 
be furprifed that it was found impoffible to flifle 
the peflilence in its birth. Befides the caufes 
which appear from the foregoing narrative, one 
of the greatefl obflacles was in the local po- 
fition of Mofco, which is 36 verfts in circum- 
ference, and cannot with fo much propriety be 
called a city as the firfl province of the empire. 
The majority of the inhabitants are not under 
the jurifdidion of the corporation, and the ma- 
giflrates have no power over their entering or 
quitting the city. It was thefe people who, in 
the fequel, when they perceived the danger and 
would not conform to the ordinances that were 
iflued, haftened in crowds to their homes, and 
thereby propagated the contagion in the gOYern- 
<L 2 mcnts 
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ments of Mofco, Smolenlk, Nifliney-Novgorod, 
Kazan, and Voronetch. To prevent thefe dif- 
orders would have required half an army ; where- 
as at that time, on account of the war, there 
was but one regiment of infantry, and a few 
fmall companies of foldiers in Mofco. It 
was even found neceffary, as many of thefe 
died in the road, to raife a police-battalion 
in the capital, for guarding the pods, and as 
much as poflible to preferve tranquillity and 
order. 

Admirable and humane as the regulations and 
facrihces made on the part of government on 
this occafion were, not lefs fo were the pains 
that were taken by the commiffioners for ren- 
dering this dreadful experience beneficial to po- 
fterity. The colleftion of memorials which they 
publiflied on this unhappy event contains, be- 
fides the prefcriptions peculiar to the circum- 
ftances as they arofe, in a copious narrative of 
praftical obfervations and confequences, a mul- 
titude alfo of excellent rules which may ferve as 
a pattern and foundation for the methods to be 
purfued in fimilar cafes. Among them are, a 
comprehenfive medical defcription of the plague, 
its nature, caufes, charaderiftics, contingencies, 
and operations } the means of prefervation, &c. 
— JDiredions drawn up by 23 phyficians and 
5 furgeons 
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furgeons for the condu& of cotnmoa people in> 
fefted by tlie difeafe, and what remedies . they 
ought to ufe. — A paftoral letter from the arch- 
bilhops to the priefts, direfliing them how to 
preferve themfelves from infedion in the dif- 
charge of their fun'dions. — A complete de- 
fcription of the method of proceeding obferved 
in the peft-houfes. — An inftrudion (hewing 
how the relids of infedtious matter may be ex« 
pelled from houfes and goods. — Defcriptions 
and plans of quarantaines and houfes for ^e 
fick, with feveral other particulars. — The pa- 
triotic perfonages, who brought this ufeful un- 
dertaking to elFed, have the greater claim on 
the gratitude of their country, as it has fre- 
quently (ince been enabled to perceive the good 
effeds of their advice *. 

In order, however, to guard as much as pof- 
(ible againll fimilar events, and even to prevent 
the communication of the plague, fince the ac- 
quilition of the Otchakof-freppe, and the pro- 
vinces from Poland, three permanent quaran- 
taines have been ereded along the frontiers of 

* In the autumn of 1772, and in December 1773, the 
plague made its appearance fome of the fouthem dif- 
tridls of the empire, particularly at Kifliar and Mofdok ; 
but by the preferiptions of thefc commiliioners it was foon 
extirpated and prevented entirely from fpreading farthen 

3 Rullia 
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Ruffia and Turkey ; namely, in the harbour of 
Odefla (formerly Hadfhibey) on the Euxine, in 
the city of Yampol in the government of Braz- 
lau, and in the village of Shvanetz in the go- 
vernment of Podolia. Each of thefe quaran- 
tines has a prefident, an infpefbor, a ftaff-fur- 
geon with an alliftant, a tranflator, &c. and a 
company of 200 foldiers, with their proper offi- 
cers. The expences of the eftablifliment of each 
of thefe quarantaines amount to 3475 rubles, in 
which, however, the garniture, provifions, and 
ammunition of the company are not comprifed. 
Befides the fum allotted for medicaments, the 
governor of every government, that is fumiflied 
with a quarantaine, is obliged, in cafe of emer- 
gency, immediately to procure all proper requi- 
fites, and to demand medicines from the medi- 
cal people in office 

All the eftablilhments which we have hitherto 
been defcribing for preferving the population 
have properly no other aim than to the health of 
the inhabitants ; but, befides ficknefsand death, 
there are numberlefs other evils, phyfical and 
moral, which prevent the increafe of population. 
A circumftantial detail of all the fubjeds that 
lie within the province of the medical-police, is 

* Ukafe of the 1 8th of Augull 1795. Journal vop 
Rufsland, tom. v. p. 178— 184, 

beyond 
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beyond t^e ftated limits of our plan, ivljich (com- 
prehends too many articles to allpjv of their j^e- 
ing all complete. We (hall, therefore, cophne 
ourfelyes to a fliort and abrupt fpecification of 
the moft material of thefe ^impediments, ib far 
as they concern the population of the empire in 
general. 

Scarcity, bad quality, and dearnefs of provif. 
Cons, fall immediately under this rubric. •— In a 
country of fuch vaft extent as the ruflian empire, 
the diverfity of climate and foil mull naturally 
occafion a very ftriking inequality in regard to 
the quantity, the goodnefs, and the price of the 
various articles of food ; but this very inequality 
facilitates to a wife adminiftration the means of 
preventing a general fcarcity, as the fuperfluity 
of one region is made to balance the deficiencies 
of another. The greater part of the ruflian em- 
pire is fo abundant in fuch produfts as are of 
general and indifpenfable confumption, as to have 
fufficient for bartering againft fuch as .may be 
wanting, and alfo for fupplying the .poorer pro- 
vinces *. Only the regions that lie moll to the 

norrfi 

* Concerning the extreme cheapnefs of the necefiaries pf 
life in the interior provinces, -many examples may be feen in 
the journals of the academical travellers. At Krafnoyarlk, 
ferinftance, about the year 1773 a pood- of rye-flour coft 
(I.4 from 
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north and to the eaft are fo fparingly provided 
by nature, that the fubfiftence of their inhabit* 
ants depends on the importation from other go- ‘ 
vernments j but this unavoidable difadvantage is 
greatly alleviated by navigable rivers and canals, 
by good roads, by the ever-increafing commerce 
of the country, and by the free communication 
encouraged by the government between the fe- 
veral provinces of the empire. Inftead of the 
numerous intermediate tolls, which in many 
other countries encumber the diftribution of 
the articles for home confumption, in Ruffia 
no pains are fpared to facilitate and to fecure 
by laws the beneficial conjunftion of all the 
parts of this prodigious empire, h'rom the 
coafts of the Baltic to the Ihores of the eaftern 


from 2 to 3 kopceks, of wheat-flour about 5 kopecks, of 
butchers’-meat from 15 to 25 kopeeks ; a cow was to be 
bought for a ruble, a kid for 15 kopeeks at the utmoft, 
Pallas, travels, vol. iii. p. 5 — 12. — Since that time the 
prices have rifen fomewhat but not confiderably. Fifli 
in many parts are fcarcely of any value at all. In feveral 
pravinccB, where the corn cannot be difpofed of in the vi- 
cinity, the price is incredibly low. In others all forts of 
game arc in fuch aftonifliing plenty that there are no pur- 
chafers for it. — In general all the neceflaries of life in the 
interior of Ruflia (feme great towns excepted) arc cheaper 
tkstn itt any other country in Europe. 


ocem 
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ocean the merchant can here tranfport h*s com- 
modities without once being obliged to fubmit 
•them to vifitation. 

In order, however, not to render the fupport 
of the inhabitant entirely dependent on the ca- 
pricious courfe and the fluctuating relations of 
commerce, the adminiflration has adopted the 
prudent meafure of eftablifliing in every govern- 
ment a principal and feveral fmaller granaries ; and 
in the larger towns are public magazines, from 
which the poorer claflTes of people may be fup- 
plied with the two mod indifpenfable neceffaries, 
meal and fire-wood, in moderate quantities, and 
at a reafonable price ; the crown merely repaying 
itfelf the capital advanced, without requiring any 
compenfation for the expence of carriage, fto- 
ring up, and preferving, or the cuftomary du- 
ties. By thefe and feveral other regulations, which 
moftly owe their exiftence to the late emprefs, it 
is fo managed, that a total and abfolute dearth 
of bread is but rarely felt in particular circles of 
the poorer governments, whereas formerly it was 
not unufual in the northernmoll provinces, to 
make up for the failure of flour by pounded 
tree-bark and other unnatural kinds of aliment *. 

* It is, however, ftiil a queftion, whether this unufual 
food be alfo rtally unnatural ^ that Is, whether it be prejudi^ 
cial to health and detrimental to population* That a 

whole 
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By the extenfive praftice of cultivating potatoes, 
a new refource is afforded to the people of thefe 
countries for enfuring their fupport ; and alfo 
. the gradual tranfition of the nations of the 
fteppes from the nomadic way of life to the 
practice of agriculture is continually opening a 
more comfortable profpecl for the future. 


whole people in the con/latU ufe of fuch diet could lofc no- 
thing of its phyfical ftrengtli and vigour, we have remark- 
able inftances in fcveral of the northern nations, and parti- 
cularly the Dalecarlians in Sweden The Dalecarlians,'^ 
fays a very accurate obferver, who fpent a long time in that 
country, inhabit the moft unfruitful and mountainous 
“ part of the kingdom. The fummits of their mountains 
are covered with eternal fnow ; a long and hard winter 
clothes even their vallies in the fame difmal garb. Far 
from affording tliem any of the accommodations of life, 
" their inhofpitable clime fcarcely yields them thofe humble 
fupplies, which by the more fouthern nations of Europe 
•• ait commonly called its firft indifpenfable neceflaries. For 
** want of corn they are forced to mix their bread with the 
bark of certain trees ; and even this wretched diet confti- 
** tutes their foie nourifliment. Unacquainted with the arts 
** of the fecond order which provide for the conveniences of 
life, and from the nature of their foil excluded from 
agriculture, they devote themfelves almoft entirely to the 
labours 6f the. mines. From their infancy inured to 
every kind of haidfhip, they compofe, however, of all 
** the inhabitants of Sweden, the ftouteft and the boldeft 
race of men,’^ Bcc, Hilioire de la derniere revolution de 
Suede, cn 1772, J). 157. 


A fecond 


BE|<Ef IT -©.F POPUI^ATION. 

A fecond very material Impedimeat po^ 
pulation is the national propenfity to indamnaart 
matory liquors. This propenfity, which fcems pe- 
culiar to the northern nations, and in the eyes of 
a philofophjcal obferver may be defended by a 
number of concurrent circumltances, is never- 
thelefs an important objed to the government^ 
which in the increafe of the revenue obtains but 
a very lamentable compenfation for the lofs it 
fuifers in the numbers, ftrength, durability, and 
fervice of its fubjeds. We have heretofore en- 
deavoured to give a fenlible reprefentation in 
figures of the worft fide of this lofs by a calcu- 
lation in all probability not exaggerated ; no 
farther remark is therefore necelTary here for 
retidering more apparent the extent and the ef- 
feds of this evil. Indeed the government, bjr 
mere ordinances, can in this matter do little or 
nothing: the total privation of a liquor really 
wholefome to the northern countryman would 
be in many refpeds impradicable, and would be 
fcarcely advifable were it even pollible. Thp 
refult of the matter then is this, to endeavour af 
fome means for fetting bounds to the intempe- 
rate ufe of it ; and this is not the work of -tm 
or a dozen years. To alter the manners of 4 
people requires greater and more povverfurino- 
tives than can be brought into adion within .the 
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fpace of one generation. Laws, reli^on, and 
ediication are certainly powerful means, when 
they combine to one general aimj but their 
eSedts will not be vilible till the fecond or third 
generation ; and even then only under the pre- 
fuppofition that civil profperity has elevated in 
the great body of the people the fentiment of 
human dignity, and called forth an inclination 
for the nobler fatisfadions of life *. 

Forced and unequal marriages are likewife a 
hindrance to population, which the government 
ftoitld oppofe as far as poffible. It is well known 
to be not unufual among the common people in 
Ruffia for a young lad to conned himfelf with a 
much older woman, for the fake of bringing into 
the family one perfon more that is able to work ; 
an evil arifing for the moft part from the covet- 
oufnefs of the father, and befides the detriment 
it occafions to population has alfo a pernicious 
inBuence on morals. — In many parts of the 
country, where the boors pay their lords a pecu- 

* See two excellent treatifes relative to this fubjeft : 
Revolutions in the diet of Europe, for thefe 300 years paft, 
by profelTor Leidenfroft ; in Schlcctzer’s literary correfpond- 
ence, tom. vjii. book 44, p. 93. — and pieces by the court- 
counfellor Michaelis of Gottingen, on the methods of wean- 
ing a nation from brandy ; in Schloetzer’s book which we 
liavc fo often quoted ; On the innoxioufnefs of the fmalb 
Ruffia. 
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niary tax, m return receiving paffports with 
which they may follow their trade all over the 
empire vnthout moleftation, the emigrations oc- 
cafioned in this manner are the caufe of unfruit- 
ful marriages. Apart from his wife for whole 
years together, the countryman roams about the 
diilant provinces, till the bed years of his life are 
over ; and the date not unfrequently lofes all the 
benefit that might reafonably be expedled front 
fuch an union*. — Sometimes hard-hearted 
noblemen refufe to let a young woman marry 
when her fuitor is a youth belonging to another 
eftate, or only confent to fuch a marriage on 
condition that Ihe bring another girl in her 
place, or pay a compenfation in money. — In 
fome provinces it was formerly the cudom for 
people who were delirous to marry, to aft per- 
miffion of the governor or commander of the 
town, for which they were obliged to pay a fee 
either in money or in cattle f. This pernicious 
and oppreflive praflice, however, Catharine II. 
entirely abolifhed by the manifedo of grace of 
the year 1775. — The purchafe of wives which 
is cudomary among the Samoyedes, the Odiaks, 
the Mordvines, the Tfehuvafehes, Vogules, 

* Inftniftlon for framing a code of laws, fe£l. 

f HupeKs political conftitution of the- ruffian empire;^ 
tom. i. p. 599. 

Tunguies^ 
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Tongufes, Votiali», Buraets, and feveral other 
tarta^an tribes, cannot be fo eafily fupprelTed as 
sn old luitional prance to vrhich uncultivated 
people are known to be attached with a fort of 
^igious reverence j yet there are forae races, 
fer infiance, among the Tartars, who have 
▼oluntarily and of their own accord relinquiihed 
this mfamous traffic *. ■ — The queftion, whether 
the polygamy of the mohammedan and heathenifli 
nations be favourable or detrimental to popu- 
lation, can fcarcely be folved with any certainty, 
as no lilts of births and deaths are kept in un- 
chriftian countries; it is however a problem, 
the folution whereof cannot be uninterefting to 
the Hate. 

'rhe clergy in Ruffia, it is well known,' occa- 
- licai no remarkable difadvantage to population, 
as all fecular priefts, and confequently by far the 
greater part of that body, are at liberty to marry. 
The celibacy of the monks is by the wife re- 
itriftions of the monaftic life upon the whole of 
no fignificance. — Far more fenfible, on the pther 
hand, is the lofs which population fuftains by 
the foldiery. So long as war continues to be a 
neceffary evil, this detriment cannot indeed be 
entirely annihilated : but its noxious effects may 

* Fallas, travels, toin> iii- p* 400. 

be 
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be greatly mitigated by prudent and huftttae re- 
gulations. The lofs of men in fighting agidilt 
the eneniies of the country is a facrifiee made by 
the ftate for the prefervation of the whole, and for 
which it is compenfated by advantages which in 
a fliort time repair the population again j but the 
lofs which the army fuftains in levying recruits, 
in quarters of cantonment, in hofpitals, and on 
marches, is attended with no compenfation to 
the ftate, and therefore can never be guarded 
againft with fufficient precaution. — The regu- 
lation which aims at reducing the celibacy of the 
ruffian armies and fleets is highly worthy of 
imitation. A great part of the foldiers are adually 
married ; feveral border-regiments and garrifon- 
battalions have pieces of land allotted to them 
for their fupport in lieu of pay, or in addition to 
it, where they are at once ufeful to agriculture 
and to population. According to an eftimate 
made fome years ago, it was reckoned that in 
the field regiments alone and a few garrifons, 
about 1 8,000 fons of foldiers are taught and 
maintained at the expehce of the ftate in fchools 
appointed for that purpofe * ; fimilar Inftitutions 
are kept up for all the regiments of guards. 

* On the population of the ruffian empire ; in Hupel’a 
northern mifcellanies, tom. i. p. 125. 
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Laftly, the hard treatment to which the chil- 
dren of the common people are expofed in their 
early in&ncy may be reckoned among the gene- 
ral impediments to population. True it is that 
t^y are Heeled and hardened by this means for 
thematurer age againit the changes of climate 
and the viciffitudes of weather, to perfeverance, 
to toil, and patient fuffering ; but what numbers 
of them perilh in the feafoning, whofe weaker 
frame would have been juH as ufeful to the Hate ! 
Kor did this remark efcape the difcemment of 
Catharine II. “The boors,” fays the InHruftion*, 
“ have, generally fpeaking, twelve, fifteen, to 
** twenty children by one marriage ; but it 
** rarely happens that the fourth part of them 
** reach maturity. A fault niuH therefore ne- 

cel&rily lie fomewhere, either in regard to 
“ nourilhment, manner of life, or education, by 
“ which this hope of -the country is cut off. In 
“ what a fiourilhing Hate fliould we behold the 
** empire, if by wife inHitutions we could obviate 
** or prevent fuch a deHrudive evil !” 

Thefe may perhaps be the moH general and 
moH material impediments to the progrefs of 
population. AgainH moH of them the govern- 
ment has endeavoured to apply the moH effectual 

* Inftruftlon for framing a code of laws, chap. xii. 

266. 

remedies} 
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remedies ; but inftitutions, abufes, and habits, 
which have become inveterate by the pra&ice of 
iucceOive ages, are not to be rooted out in the 
fpace of a fmall number of years. No prince in 
modern times has ever made the fubjeft of popti* 
lation fo intimate a concern of government as 
the late emprefs. From the firft moment of her 
reign it was one of the favourite objefts of her 
great and active mind. Not content with having 
enfured the prefervation of the inhabitants, and 
weakened or annihilated the oblfacles to popu- 
lation, fhe moreover applied millions of rubles 
to the purpofe of rearing ufeful burghers in the 
empire, and to increase the vopulation 

BY AN ACCESSION FROM WITHOUT. This 

method, the moft difficult and tedious of all, 
was however not folely direded to fo Ample an 
end j by the acquifition and diftribution of in- 
duftrious people of good morals, the feed of a 
fuperior civilization would naturally at the fame 
tune be fown among the inhabitants of thofe wafte 
regions where it grew up and flouriffied under 
the benign and foftering fceptre of that monarch. 
The account of that remarkable creation is too 
interefting a fragment of the hiftory of civilizar 
tion in the ruffian empire, to be here pafied over 
in total filence. 

So early in her reign as December 1761, 
Catharine the fecond publifhed a tnanifefto, in- 

VOL. w. R viting 
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viting foreigners upon advantageous terms to 
come and fettle in her dominions. In July 1765 
the emprefs conftituted a tutelary chancery for 
the protection of foreigners, invefted with equal 
privileges with the other colleges of the empiref 
The main defign of this inftitution was to take 
the foreigners into its proteClion immediately on 
their fetting foot in Ruffia, and forward them 
according to the directions contained in the 
nianifefto, to the place of their deftination. It 
received annually 200,000 rubles, which, befides 
the purchafe of a building for the ufe of the 
chancery, was to be folely employed in providing 
feed-corn, cow-houfes, implements of hufbandry, 
&c, for the colonifts, and in the creCtion of 
manufactories. I'he tutelary chancery were en- 
joined to procure intelligence concerning all wafte 
and untenanted places, to dh'eCl the conftruCtion 
of new eftablifliments, to watch over their main- 
tenance and advancement, and accordingly to 
keep up a correfpondence with the ruffian 
minifters at foreign courts. I’hey afterwards 
received an exemption from all refponfibility 
excepting to the emprefs herfeif. 

Shortly after a fecond manifefto appeared, 
more accurately defining the advantages and 
gratuities under which foreigners were invited 
to, fettle in the ruffian empire. As this ftate- 
paper has been adopted as the bafis of all later 

colonizings. 
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colbnizings, and the precepts contained in it form 
in fome degree the civil conftitutiqn of a nume- 
*rous and by no means infignificant clafs of 
people ; it will not be fuperfluous to give here its 
inoft material particulars in a Ihort abftradl. 

. Foreigners of all denominations may fettle in 
whatever part of the empire they pleafe, 'and to 
that end need only apply either direflly to the 
tutelary chancery, or in the frontier-towns to the 
governors and commanders. If their means be 
not competent to the journey, they will be fur- 
niflied with money by the ruffian minifters and 
refidents at foreign courts, and conveyed at the 
imperial expence to Ruffia. — Exemption from 
taxes for a ftated time, which, according to the 
ftandard of utility in the colonies; is fet down at 
five, ten, and thirty years*; free dwelling for 
one half year, dating from the day of arrival. — 
To thofe who intended to follow the farming bu- 
fmefs or fome trade or manufaflures, a traft of 
arable land adequate to their purpofes is allotted, 
and all neceffary advances at their fetting out. 
For the erefling of a dwelling-houfe, for the pur- 
chafe of live flock, implements, veffelt, and 
other materials, the neceffary money will be ad- 

* Moll of .the colonies, however, after that time was 
elapfed, had a farther grant of immunity from all taxes of 
whatever nature, for the fame number of years as before.® 

R 2 vanced 
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vanced without intereft from the imperial coffers, 
which after the expiration of ten years is to be 
paid at three feveral ihftalments. — The internal 
conftitution of their jurifdiftion is left to the 
option of the colonifts who eftabliih themfelves 
in whole villages ; but always in fubfniffion to 
the common law of the empire. — Importation 
of property duty-free, and even a quantity of 
commodities, the value of which for a family fhall 
not exceed three hundred rubles. — - Exemption 
from civil and military fervice. — Refrelhment- 
inoney and travelling expences from the frontiers 
of the empire to the place of their deftination. — 
Free fale and exemption from duties for ten years 
on the exportation of all articles in the colonies 
which’ have not hitherto been produced or 
wrought up in Rullia. — Foreign capitalifts 
who fet up fabrics, manufaftories, or workfhops, 
may buy as many boors and vaffals as are requi- 
fite to their undertaking. — The colonies may 
keep fairs and markets without paying any toll. 
— All thefe advantages extend alfo to the chil- 
dren of the new fettlers, even though they be 
born in Rullia. Their years of exemption are 
to be reckoned from the arrival of their parents 
or anceftors j after the expiration whereof they 
are all bound to pay the taxes and fervices that 
are'cuftomary in the country: thofe who arc 

defirous 
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defirous of quitting the empire are at liberty to 
do fo, but on condition that after a ftay of five 
"years they pay the fifth ; after having been fettled 
from.five to ten years, the tenth part of the pro- 
perty they have acquired in the country, into the 
imperial treafury. Whoever requires diftinft 
privileges, beyond what are granted in the mani- 
fefto, may apply for that purpofe to the tutelary 
chancery 

Thefe invitations and advantages have drawn 
a great multitude of foreigners, particularly Ger- 
mans, into Ruflia. The parts in which they 
fettled to the largeft amount were the govern- 
ments of St. Peterfburg, Voronetch, Tfcher- 
nigof, Ekatarinollaf, and Saratof. The moft 
numerous colonies fixed upon the laft of theie 
on both Ihores of the Volga and the Medveditza ; 
on which account it was found neceflary to ereft 
there a comptoir of the tutelary chancery. After 
the introduftion of the new viceroyalties this de- 
partment was however abolilhed as ufelefs, and 
all the colonies were put under the common 
jurifdidtion. On this occafion the emprefs re- 
mitted to the colonifts of Saratof, who, on ac- 
count of the inconveniences they experienced 
from their fituation and the unfitnefs of the foil 

* M^nifefto and ukafc concerning the tutelary chanctiy. 

R 3 fojf 
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for the purpofes of agriculture in the parts where 
they had fettled, had been obliged to remove to 
other diftrifts, the whole of the expences of 
building their houfes, amounting to the fura of 
1,025,479 rubles *. 

The colonifts in the government bf Saratof 
moftly took to agriculture and the breeding of 
cattle ; yet they have among them many expert 
handicraftfmen, who have fettled in the neigh- 
bouring towns, where their exquifite workman- 
fhip procures them an ample income. But the 
little manufacturing town of Sarepta, built by the 
evangelical brethren, or Moravians, is in an 
eminently flouriflring ftatc, the neat pieces of 
workmanfhip executed there being difpofed of 
over all Ruflia ; on which account they have 
alfo eftabliflied confiderable warehoufes in St. 
Peterfburg, Reval, and feveral other towns. — 
Since the abolition of the tutelary chancery, the 
oolonifts, as debtors to the crowiri' are under the 
fuperintendance of the office of exchequer ; but 
matters of police and law are decided by the 
circle-magiftracy and other courts. Each colony 
has, befides, what is called a colony-court, con- 
fifting of a prefident annually chofen by the 
community, with fome alTeflbrs and elders. The 

, • ^ Ukafe bearing ^te die 20th of April 178a. 

eccle- 
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ecckfiaftical conftitution ia framed upon the 
mode of religion which each colony profeffes f 
•they confift of 57 lutheran, 13 calviniftic, ,30 
catholic, and one mixed. The five lutheran 
and the three calviniftic clergymen, are under 
the authority of the college of juftice at St. Pe- 
terfburg, which hitherto fupplies the place of a 
chief confiftory j the four catholic priefts, one 
of whom is always fuperior, are dependent on 
the archbilhop of Mohilef. All the colonies in 
the government of Saratof, amounting to loi 
in number, contained in the year 1790 toge- 
ther 5624 families, which confifted of 30,932 
perfons *. 

In the government of St. Peterlburg the 
colonifis chiefly follow agriculture and garden- 
ing; as the produ^ls of their indufliry fetch a 
good price in the refid ence, accordingly they all 
live in eafy circumftances. In the government 
of Tfchernigof, where their number amounts to 
about 3000, they form five villages, haying two 
churches, one ferved by a lutheran, and the 
Other by a catholic divine. — But no where Js 

* Heym’s Encyclopaedia of the rufliari empire, p. 137. — 
Former but very circumftantial accounts of the colonies on 
the Volga may be feen in Pallas's travels, tom, in. p. 608 
—618. And of the colony of the morayian brethren at 
S^epta, id. ib. tom. in. p. 56010567. 
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the mixture of nations more motley and curious 
than in the government of Ekatarinoflaf, which 
is more than half inhabited by colonifts. We’ 
meet here Germans, Swedes, Italians, germtot 
Mennonifts, Greeks, Bolgarians, Serbians, Ar> 
nauts, Albanefes, and Armenians. The laft 
particularly are not only the mod numerous, 
but likewife in many refpefts the moft ufeful of 
the colonifts of thefe parts. When the peninfula 
of the Krimea, in the turkifh war preceding the 
laft, was harafted by inteftine commotions, thefe 
laborious and peaceable people petitioned for 
proteftion and an afylum in the ruftian territory ; 
the emprefs granted them both, and thus arofe 
the floiirilhing colony at Nafchitfchevan, which 
now hqlds no inconfiderable a place among the 
foduftrious manufacturing towns of the empire. 

■ Befides the great number of foreign fettlers 
who came to Ruftia in confequence of the above, 
mentioned invitations, and were there eftabliftied 
at the expence of the ftate, the reputation alone 
of Catharine’s wife and benign adminiftration 
annually attracted a very confiderable number of 
foreigners to her dominions. A country which 
affords fo ii»ny refources to induftry ; in which 
k is always vwy eafy, with any degree of diligence 
and merit, to arrive at refpeCt and competence ; 
tHifcre a complete toleration and an almoft yq. 

bounded 
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bounded freedom of trade fubfift, and whflUe 
the government fo willingly recdves every lb» 
reigner : — fuch a country as this muft natundly^ 
amidft the opprelSons and ihodcs which are fdt 
in a great part of Europe, be a welcome to 
thoufands of mankind denied protection or 
bread in their own. Indeed this flow and fcarcely 
perceptible increafe which the population of tl^ 
ruffian empire receives from' year to year, is far 
greater th.ui would at firfl be imagined, and en< 
riches not only the countries on the coafts, but 
even the inland provinces of the empire. 

Many other means fuccefsfully enjoyed by 
the adminiftration for augmenting the mafs of 
people muft be here pafledover in fdence, m 
order not to entangle ourfelves in too.circumi* 
flantial an account. Among thefe are the en- 
couragement and multiplication of the branches 
of livelihood, whereby the number of perfonsxia 
good circumftances is increafed as the moft 
effectual incitement to matrimony ; alfl) the ufe- 
ful occupation of criminals, who, inflead of bdng 
rendered unferviceable to civil fociety, are dther 
employed in the public works or in the coloni- 
zation of defert regions. This latter method, 
which has beat praClifed in modem times by 
England with gre^ fuccefs, has been long pnr- 

fued 
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fued in Ruffia, to the very material benefit of 
the population of the empire. There, in the 
milder regions of Siberia, where the teeming but 
uncultivated earth is obliged to confine within 
itfelf its luxuriant riches, the exile, who by his 
vices or crimes has forfeited the protection of 
fociety, finds a frelh opportunity for becoming 
happy himfelf, and ufeful to the community, by 
a numerous and better progeny. Like the other 
colonifts the ifate provides for thefe unfortunate 
beings, by furnifhiiig them with the means of 
future comfort. On their fettling they are fup- 
plied with money and materials ; and for the 
three firft years receive alfo an ample ftore of 
provifions. — In confequence of thefe wile and 
huraan&principles Siberia throughout has already 
■gained much in culture. “ If we confider,” 
fays an eye-witnefs of thefe ufeful colonies *, 
“ that Siberia, not quite two hundred years 
“ ago, was a wildernefs utterly unknown, and 
“ in point of population was even far behind 
“ the almoft defert traffs of North America, we 

may juftly be allonilhed at the prefent ftate of 
“ this part of the world and at the multitude of 
” its ruffian inhabitants, who in numbers greatly 

. f Pallas, tiravcls, tom. IL p. 513. tom. iii. p. 7.^ 

“ exceed 
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exceed tne natives. Certainly, as the dif- 
“ covery and rapid conqueft of fo enormous, 
“ unknown, and perfeftly favage a traft of coutt- 
“ try, from the Ural to the eaftern ocean, 
« muft remain an everlafting monument of the 
« genius, the intrepidity, and perfeverance of 
« the ruffian nation : fo much have we reafon 
“ to admire the peopling of it as a mafter-piece 
“ of political wifdom!” 


SECTION III. 

T^atural charaBefiftia of the InhabitanU. 

For completing the pidure of the phyfical ftate 
of the inhabitants of the ruffian empife, it re- 
mains for us to delineate their bodily charafter. 
The more diverfe the modifications to which, 
from the infinite variety of their natural and 
moral relations, they muft be liable, the more 
fimple will be the plan we trace oUt to ourfelves 
in the prefent feflion. The bodily ftate of a 
people is dependent on a thoufand things; na- 
ture of the foil, climate, weather; way of life, 
drefs, food ; manners and ufages, even political 
conftitution and religion have a decifive influ- 
ence on the ftrength, the durability,* the health, 
in Ihort the whole phyfical charafler of man- 
4 kind. 
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kind. Some of thefe relations have already been 
touched upon in what has gone before, others 
- can only be enlarged on in the fequel ; and, un- 
lefs we intend to fwell the prefent feAion to the 
thicknefs of a volume, we muft confine our- 
felves to general {ketches, for which the farther 
profecution of this work will furnilh ample ma- 
terials and colouring. 

The Russians are a moderate-fized, vigor- 
ous, and durable race of men. The growth 
and longevity of this people are very different 
m different diftrifts ; but in general rather large 
than final], and they are commonly well-built. 
It is very rare to fee a perfon naturally deform- 
ed j which doubtlefs is chiefly owing to their loofe 
garments and the great variety of bodily exer- 
dfes. All the fports and paffimes of the youth 
have a tendency to expand the body and give 
flexibility to the mufcles. 

Eafy as it is occafionally by comparifon to dif- 
criminate the Ruffian by his outward make from 
other Europeans, it will, however, be found 
very difficult to point out the principal linea- 
ments of the national phyfiognoniy, as fpeakiiig 
features are in general extremely rare. The 
following may be deemed common and charac- 
teriflical ; a fmall mouth, thin lips, white teeth, 
little eyes, a low forehead j the nofe has a great 

variety 
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variety of forms; it is moft frequently feen tot 
be fmall and turned upwards. The beard ic 
'aknoft always very bulhy; the colour of the 
hair varies through all the (hades from dark 
!>rown to red, but it is feldom quite black. The 
exprefTion of the countenance is gravity and 
good-nature or fagacity. — Hearing and fight 
are ufually very acute; but the other fenfes 
more or lefs obtufe by manner of living and 
climate. The gait and geftures of the body 
have a peculiar and often impallioned vhradty, 
partaking, even with the mere ruffles, of a 
certain complail'ance and an engaging manner. 

The fame features, on the whole, are confpl- 
cuous in the female fex, but in general im^. 
proved, and hete and there actually dignified. 
A delicate fkin and a ruddy complexion are in 
the vulgsir idea the firfl: requifites of beauty; 
in faft fine roly cheeks are perceived more CQzn> 
monly among the ruffian women than in other 
countries, but no where is paint fd efleatial an 
article of the toilet as here, even among the 
loweft claffes of the people. As the grow& 
of the ruffian ladies is not confined by any ban* 
dages, flays, or other comprefTes, the propOT-^ 
tions of the parts ufually far exceed the line 
which the general tafle of Europe has prefcribol 
for the contour of a fine lhape. — The early. 

maturity 
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maturity of girls, at which they generally arrive 
in the twelfth or thirteenth year, is only to be 
accounted for, in fo cold a climate, by the fre- 
quent ufe of hot baths, which, while it accele- 
rates this expanfion, alfo brings on an early de- 
cay of beauty and folidity of bodily frame. Mar- 
ried women feldom retain the frefli complexion 
and the peculiar charms of youth beyond the 
firft lying-in. By their baths, their paint, and 
the great fubiniffion in which they live with 
their hulbands, the moderate Ihare of beauty 
with which nature has endowed thefe daughters 
of the northern earth is generally faded at an age 
when the hufoand is juft entering on his prime. 

Among the collateral branches of the ruffian 
flock but few variations are difcernible in the 
bodily form. The Malo-ruifians have fomewhat 
of the Poles in their phyfiognomy ; the Don- 
kozaks partake of the tartarian, and the Ural- 
kozaks of the tartarian and kalniuc, which pro- 
ceeds from the commixture, wherein thefe peo- 
j)le have long been accuftomed to live. With all 
of them, however, the main lineaments are ruf- 
fian, and fo impoffible to be miftaken, that the 
form of the face alone affords the ftrongeft proof 
of their parentage. 

The bodily frame of the Ruffians is excellent. 
I'li.eir happy organization, their cheerful andblithe 

temper. 
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temper, that hardnefs which they oppfofe to every 
inconveniency, the natural finiplicity of thefr 
' manner of living, and their rude, but dry and 
wliolefome climate, procure to the great maft 
of the people a degree of phyfical complacency 
of which few other nations can boaft. — The 
Ruffians are endowed with a vitality, of which 
an inftance has fcarcely ever yet been found in 
any other' country, as we have feen in the fore- 
going feclion. If the Englilhman or the Spa- 
niard excels the Ruffian in bodily ftrength, the 
latter is I'uperior to them by far in the endur- 
ance, or in the patient fuffering of feverer hard- 
ffiips. Hunger and thirft, w'ant of accommoda- 
tion and repofe the Ruffian can bear longer than 
any other nation *. — In all the lower clafles, 

the 

Of the almoft Incredible endurance of the RulIIaiis 
fuch proofs are feen in the long and toilfome marches of 
the army, the fevere corporril punifhments they undergo, 
See. as fdl foreigners with amazement. How often is the 
ruffian foldicr obliged to crofs w’alte and waterlefs fteppes, 
of to pafs the whole winter in little earth cells, without 
firing and without any other provifion than his dry bifeuit ! 
How often do we fee malefactors, after a punifhment, 
the very fight of which makes one ffiuddtr at every nerve, 
walk their way back to prifon, without fiipport arid with- 
out any vifible alteration in their gait I — With all this, 
however, it is extremely remarkiible that the Ruffian, not- 
wlthllanding this extraordinary paffive power, if I lnay fo 

expreis 
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the foldiery excqjted, healthy old ag® is very 
common; lively old men of a hundred years 
are in all parts of Rullia no unufual appearance, 
but probably the number of them would be fer 
greater if the propensity to dram-drinking were 
not the occafion of fo great a mortality in the 
middle periods of life. 

There are but few peculiar difeafes prevalent 
among the Rudians, and againll mod of them 
they know how to guard themfelves by Simple 
diet and domeftic remedies. The women every 
where bring forth with great facility, and ufu« 
ally in the bath-rooms ; the number of ftill-born 
children is therefore, in comparifon with other 
countries, extremely fmall. The fmall-pox and 
mealies carry off not nearly fo many children as in 
the greater part of the reft of Europe ; but on the 
other hand the effeds of venereal diforders are 
more dangerous and infedious, the' virulence of 
it being unhappily increafed by the cold. — In 


exprefs myfelf, does not polTefs an unvfual degree of bodily 
flrength. To put a burden in motion, or to convey it from 
its place by people, always in Ruflia far more men are ufed 
than in other countries ; and that this is not done merely to, 
fparc them, wc may canvince ourfelves by every day'* ex- 
perience at the wharfs by the exchange, whe^e an engliih 
fiiilor will (ometimes lift and carry things which the utqioft 
fxeitioos of three Rufilans would feem fcaicely to move. 

Siberia, 
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Sit)lpk| ft^iines i& fummer, a^Uinfii oM^bf 
tbt,(Ireimi^ the lu£tfeac|ie or sde, fickiid»<«pN» 
,pe^^ % 0a ^4enucal difeafe attackuig both aoaui • 
siiuitlieaft. It ihews itfclf by a bik on fome part of 
the body, and^if no Ijpeedy affiftance can be ba«i» , 
is mortal, though not infedious } but they haVi 
how found out an eafy and lafe method of cure« 
-» About the upper Lena croups or goitres are 
common enough ; young people, however, get 
quit of drem on coming to parts where they 
have better water. In the neighbourhood of 
the Cafpian there is a horrible, tedious, a&d 
deadly leptdly, which happily, howeva, bc^ 
Comes lefs and lefs frequent in its attacks, and 
is generally, called, from its former country, the 
krimean difeafe t* 

Mod of the houfebold remedies of the Comtnoa 
Ruffians are truly heroic. A mixture of ledts, 
garlic, fpanilh'p^per, and brandy, frems with 
them to be the grand panacea, and is applied 
without regard and diftindion in all ffifeafes of 
whatever idnd and how oj^ofite foever } fo aUb 
acomte, helldmre, and the Uke, are in high repum* 
tion for dieir msdidnd virtues* fri pains and 
aches of the bones or limbs, and in colicky com* 
plaints^ they bum nmxa of q^emida, &e. on 


* Pallasi tiaveby tonu ii. p« |08, 473. 484* 
f tbidy tom. u pa 302. 
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the bare .M genenl the ODOifnao: ftufi 

fians ufe but fb? medidaes} ifupplybg’tbdr 
place in all eafec the swxatwo^ bath, i 
pradiee uaiverfal anumgothem, and which, 
hat Co decided an influence on thendidie phf* 
fical ftate of the people, that we nBaft afalbiueely 
dwell a little longer upon it *. 

The ufe of the bath, that renerdde relifl'of 
the manners of the antient world, is now almoft 
entirely confined to the oriental nations, where 
it miniflers both to health and to luxury, and k 
perpetuated by religion. In Europe it haa beett 
gradually declining for fevaal centuries, though 
it was here allb in fome fort interwoven with eoi 
ligion t f Ruflia and Hungary are at prefent the 
only countries in this quarter of the world, 
where it is ftiU the cuftom to bathe after the 
ntanner of the antients. In Ruflta pardcnlariy 
the bath makes fo much a part of the fyftem df 
living, that it is ufed by people of every age sfnd 
in. all chcutnftances, by in&nts, by women at 
their lying.in, in almoft all flcknefles, before 
and after a journey* after hard work. See. The 
bath is a heceflary of life fo mdifpenfable to the 

* See the «tc«llent traft.of proftfibr Suthlalzgi oe tlw 
Itarmltrfuefs the fmalLpox in Ruffia* 

t The h^ly-water in the roman-cathoIlc churcli is a 
flight remnant of it. 
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cbniMA (W frequent 

m 01? iUr and witboiH any# ppvjil 

MU(E oecafi<»^ > o at leai^:; Ferjpp| 

efi dve tBiddle fiatioBi^ in good circumftaolBfi^ 
and' ^ gteat, ufually oonfl^ TepQUE>bathf 
aftee ilie ndfim ^ifliion in tlieir oi^n houfes § 
though in thefe clafles the prftfHoe. is becomiag 
more confined as fordgn manners gain pound 
among them. * t 

- The baths have been common throughout 
Ruifia from time immemorial ; they are do^ 
fcrUied by Neftor fo long ago as the elevendi 
(j^itury precifdy as they are c^ftituted^ m 'pre^ 
fent. Among the antients the baths were 
publk buildings, under the immediate cogiUA 
a^mce of the government. 'Iheir invention 
was owing to cleanlindfs and convenience but 
hi the fequel all the graces of archite£lure were 
kvilhed upon them, and at lenph luxury and 
VCduptuoufnefs fo diftorted th^ from their prk 
mitive purpofes, that they were offenfive and 
Shocking even to the moralifts of antiquity. 
Alexander was allonilhed at th6 magnificence 
# the baths in Periia : at Rome, undm* the em* 
p^-ors, there were once 870 of thefe edifices, 
that in point of magnificence and t idie in^t 
pafsfor mafter-pieces of art f ind which weire 
doomed in afrer^times to be demolilhed by the 
s 2 Gotbs, 
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Goths, or converted imo churches by bifhopft^ -*» 
lo! our days Jiungaiy as the only comitiy< «tbsd 
eaii iUil ihew baths equal in tnagnificeBce tor 
tht^ of tbs miti^t Romans;’ in Rulfia, on the 
Contrary, they are always of that iimjde con* 
ftfe^tton which befpeaks their primitive and moil 
i^ntial deftination. 

Here the public baths* ufually conhlt of 
mean wooden houfes, fitaate, whenever itis poff 
liblej by the fide of a running dream. In the 
bath-room is a large vaulted oven, whkh what 
heated makes the paving-dones lying .upon it 
veddiot j and adjoining to the oven is a kettk 
fixed in mafonry, for the purpofe of holding 
bdiHng water. Round about the waHs are fhretf 
or four rows of benches one above another tike 
rite foats of a fcafibld< The room has iktle 
%ht, but here imd there are apertures for lee^ 
ring rite vapour efcape: the cold water tha 
k wanted being let in by fmal! chaiuids. Some 
baths have an mtti^hamber dtr drefiing and un.r 

* Th^ pubfif bccaufe tlwy are i^der tjhe 

care of the are out to cooimon pepp]^ on the 

crown’s accottni } fartha- than this the gbvcrnftient tateS 
nocenterd eidinr about their eK£Hbn or thek iHSdistgieaieflt'; 
Out in the tSiiuiUy thojr tK epthuly 
fTwntheasUsntAistri&'ug. AtleiJl;, in.thc|^ 
kamoanted to np,jps^t|u)^i 
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; but in moft of tbem i«i 4 oi»i Ml 
(he open oKur^yard, vhkh on that aicoiiffit hii 
a boarded fence^ and is provided with bentditii 
of planks. 

By the majority of tbo baths are €0Q« 
ftru£ted as they are here defcr&ed. In the 
eountry) in parts where wood is fcarcct they 
fometimes coniifl of miferable caverns, com* 
monly dug in the euth clofe to ^ l»nk of 
feme river. In the houfes of wealthy in 4 ividu« 
ids, and in the palaces of the great, they are 
formed upon the fame con&ruAion but infhihely 
pore elegant and convenient, 

Ihe heat in the bath«room is uf^ally at frop 
3^ to 40 degrees of Reaumur, and (hat greply 
^areafed by the thiowhig of water eve^ five 
pinutes on the glowing hot fiopes in the cham* 
her of the oven. By this means the heaa often 
rifes, efpecially on the uppermoft bench to 44 
degrees of that thermometer. The bakers 
lie, ftark-naked, on one of the benches, where 
they perfinre more or left p proporfioit to tlK 
^at of the humid atmofi>here fit wMeh they are 
enveloped. In order ti^e better to promote per* 
jjpiptiop and cop|det^ to (pen the porp, th^ 
arefirft rutdied, then gendf &gsllated. vritfi 

teafy bunches fif birch, iUFter renddnfiig; ttsbBa 
dtiy dovm &om the fwe^iiQgdtea^, «nd 
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walh their I^y wkfi warm water, and 

at iail pluhg5 over head in a large tub of waieift* 
Idahy pec^lie throw themfelves immediately 
the bath>room into the adjoining river, as the 
youths of antient Rome ufed to leap into a pond 
after the violent exercife of wreftling, or'roH 
themfelves in the fnow in a froR of ten or more 
degrees* 

The ruffian baths, therefore, are sweating* 
BATHS ; not the roman tepidaria and caldaria of 
a moderate warmth, but very violent fweating- 
baths, which to a perfon unhabituated to the 
pra<Rice bring on a real, though a gentle and 
almoii volujjtuous fwoon. They are vapour- 
baTHs, not water nor yet dry fweating-batbs ; 
herei|!t> they diffier from all the baths of antiquity 
as well as from thofe 6f ,the modem orientals } 
and this is alfo their elTential excellence, that 
they are beneficial in fuch a variety of cafes 
where hot*water baths would be ufelpfs or evm 


pernicious, They are, fiirther, salutary- 
asft they promote’ cleaaJiaeli!, the 
perfj^ibihi^ redder the ikin Mt tmd (mooti^, 
iSm. and iiot foluptuohs baths as among the 
add jRomap^ AU the Invenfibns 
’ ^jninacy^^ endrclytoh^aledjii of 



i- the nfe of ^lihei hat^ 


Ri9me waa held fa indhpemablo^ 


eved 
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even the emperors diilrSNited oil aoi(»^ Ihe 
jio^^/the is< perfedly ignpiu^^ 

of this the fuddra tranfitiop from Wt 19 
^ figc^ous froft hardens his body to all the fevei 
rities of climate, to every vidi&tade of vreather; 
a tranfiUon which feems unnatural or dangerous 
to us, only from the prejudices of a foft and 
edeminate age *. 

It Is not to be doubted that the Ruili<in$ owe 
their longevity, their robufl Hate oF health, thdr 
little difpofition to certain mortal difeafes, and 
their happy and cheerful temper, moHiy to thefe 
baths j thougli^, climate, alimoit, and habits of 
living lij^^ife contribute their ihare, -f The 
great lord chancellor Qacon, and otl^r fagadous 
obifervers pf nature and of maiddnd, have la^ 

■ 'I 

n^tedi and certainly not without, caufi;, that 
tins bathii^ has fallen into difufe among the mo- 
dern nations of Europe, and juftly wilh the 
pmdice b^ again in all pur towns and villages. 
In &d, when we confider that the old phyfidans 

t *TlliSturMft hdwi, whoeeTtaiidvneediiotyield& pcmt 
of delictcj to thole of Europe^ beet thb fudden aheratioq. 

wdl witli the ruffian p^idace. They continue 
hathi%i ac(^r4^ to |h|e.t^imony of ^dy WcHr||e; 
Montague, at leaft four or five hours together/ and widibttt 
catching co^ though th^ go innnediatclyfitantl^ hefthtth ' 
the OD^^a^artaftent : ~ whidi Wii 
tt die englffii iady. 

84 fq 
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fo early introduced^ their practice this 
fnedy of ittture’s own invention, and eniployed 
it ^h hich; great fuccds ; when we Teeolle^' 
that Rome for five hundred ye^s together had 
no phyiiclans but only baths, and that to this 
day a multitade of nations cure almoff #1 thife 
HKdadies merely by baths ; we cannot avoid' r«* 
garding the difmilTion of them as the q>ocha of 
a grand revolution which has been wrought in 
the phyfical fiate of the human rape in out 
quarter of the world. H ‘ 

The natural perfpiration, the moft impoitant 
of all excretions, muft naturally go on belter in 
a body conftantiy kept foft by bathing. A 
great npmber of impurines which privily lay in 
us the > train to tedious and dangerous 
pers, are timely removed ere they poifon the blood 
and the juices. All exahthematic difeafes are 
abated by bathing, confequently then the fmalU 
pox ; and this dreadfol diforder be anally 
lefs fatal in Ruifia than in other countries, tfaii 
phaenomenon need not be attributed to any 
other caufe than Ae vapour-baths *. 

The Ponxs, related to the Ruffians by deic«ie 
and bngu^e, ha^ ^ in dieir bo#y frrwe fo 

y See on thit fubjed, is Seblatzer*« f^ve-^uoted 
tlw differtotion of BniSmchcz : Dc c«ra y«ri6lsry]Fb vapo- 
1*3171 ope apud RuiTos, ftc. 


much 
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i!i|vich finulaiity wUh them, would malie t| 
|]rl^y perceptible that the two nations jjpgcBate 
’IBsom the feme flock, ¥ the difference of 
tipaal f tiara^er were pot fo yery fltiking. On 
the whole the Poles are of a Ittrger^ drier, and 
more ffeffiy cafl ; their countenance is open and 
friendly t bodily flrpflure is wellrproppr; 
tioned, and only the neck is commonly thicker 
with them than is ufual among the other euror 
pean nation^. The men of all ranks wear whifk* 
ers, and fhave their heads in fuch manner th^l 
only a lock of hair remains on the crown ; a par-? 
ticularity whkh gives them in the eyes of other 
Europeans a foreign and almoft an abatic ap* 
pearance. The female fex are fluned, for their 
beauty over all the north ( to the peculiar at^ 
vantages of hgure, they have alfo a delicale ihape, 
fmall elegant feet and fine long hair. The fame 
^eadbilky, which we noticed among the Rul^ 
ifians^ is alfo obfervable among the Poles : thm 
l^toks in common intercoiprih are far more ani<- 
mated and lively. 

Firm and lafting as the cmrppral ftrudure of 
the Poles feems to be, and great as the tendency 
of their education and way Jife is to harden 
the common people ; yet the hoft of difeafes to 
whidi this nation is liable is comparatively 
l^reater diap lhat of theif xiei|hbdurs. Whether 
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it be tbe quality •^etbe atmofpte k 

rendered uqw^lelbme by the .nqojterqmtf^d 
large mott&es, and by the fituation of Jtbe ca^e 
pathian mqunt^ns receives a peculiar acridity } 
iidietber it arifes irom the < want of good pottle 
water, or the uncleanly way of living fo conlpi* 
Cttous in the majority of the inhabitants: it is, 
Iiowever, a fingukr circumftance, that Poland is 
viCted by more violent ahd malignant difeafes, 
and that thefe are here more infedious and dan- 
gerous, than in the more northerly RulSa. 

In the'polifli provinces which now belong to 
the ruffian empire, efpecially in Volhynia and 
the Ukraine, where the country, howev^, m 
eomparifon with Lithuania, is elevated and dry, 
diforders of the brcaft, intermittent fevers, 
6nalI-pox, worms, pika poloi^ka, jtcb, and ve- 
nereal infe^lions,. are the m(dt current difeafesv. 
Lpidemkal difeafes are rare } but none of them 
commit fuch depredation? as the fmall-pox, 
which is partly to btRafcribed to bad treatment 
and diet, but principally to the carekffiiefs of 
the peo{de; Little as the common Turks give 
themfelves ’any 'concern to guard agaihfi the 
plague } not a whit mote does the polifli peafant 
take any pms to ward off the ^kde^on of , the 
moll dangerous fmail-pi^. The fick and healthy 
He together with ^e cattle ih a very fmall hv 

clofure i 
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clofure ; the tom^jreffed exhalaitionsi wtM. the 
afually intihodifirate heat of the rooin, 
this malady fwh a degree of mahgnity, thit ?it 
feeras little fltort ' of a miracle that any ooefeif 
thefe nnfoTtanate creatures Aould efca]^ 
his life. 

The ravages of this diforder are, even in regard 
to the rude climate, every where great. We may 
Confidently ftate the mortality at fix or feveh'out 
of ten ; and fuch as efeape this fiite afie almofl; al* 
ways cruelly disfigured. Hence it ‘ i$ allb that 
ho country in Europe to fwarms with Wind peo- 
ple as Poland. If we except thofe who are 
become fd hy the plica polonica, the remainder 
may impute this dreadful calamity to the fihaB- 
pox*. — Inoculation Is only prafljBed an large 
towns, in the country it is almoft entirely hh- 
known ; and where the iptroduiftion 6f it has 
been here and there attempted, it has been Con- 
ftantly oppofed by the national prejudice fo’ob- 
iiinate as not to be eonquei'ed, 

Preternatural births are extremely rare; of 
800 or 1000 there fcarcely happens one uhere 
any W>fi^ncal art is nCcefiaiy. 

. De la Fontaine, mifcellaneous dilTertations on pljyiic 
gnd forgery relatfngto P9knd. Birtfliii, I 792;( 8vo. ^ i n, 


The 
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The venered difeafe in great towns is in th^ 
ratio of fix to ten ; fo generaUy has this dreadful 
0vil fpreadt In the country it is proportionately 
|iot lefs prevalent ; once it happened that of 
|oo recruits 8o were infefted. — • Q£ the various 
modifications of this fubtile peftilence, none are 
BK>re frequently obferyed than venereal ulcers in 
the nofe } and there Is perhaps' no country in 
^urope where we meet yyith niore perfons with- 
out nofes than in Poland. The fevere northern 
flknate, and the fupfirefied perforation which is 
abnpfl: always a confequence of it, exafperate this 
difeide fo iquch that even one brought by a Pplf 
from a warmer country is eafier tp pure thau pnp 
panght in Poland 

All the difiempers which we haTe now been 
maitioning, Poland has in common with the 
other nations of our part of the glgbe ; but thq 
matted hair is an afili^ion altogether peculiar tp 
that country ; and therefore pbims, on this ac- 
count, as well as that of its very general diffufion, 
to be rather more circumflantially mentioned 
here. 

The matted-lochs, clqtted hair, or pUcapolo- 
nica, is an endemial difeafe in Poland and fome 

* De la Fontaine, mifcdSaneous di&rtationa" on phyfiG 
and forgery rekfin^ to Poland. Bitilau, 1791. 
p. w*9'^i44* 

of 
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of the adjacent countries *, in which the mo^i^ 
matter critically fettles in the hair, and clots? it 
.together iii fo ^eculiat a manner, that it cannot 
by any mesins be difentangled or combed oufi 
The matter of the difeafe, however, does not 
always depolit itfelf in the hair alone j but fettles 

* This difeafe is now traced from the fonrce of the 
Viilula (ta which it is indebted for its name) into the car- 
pathlan mouiitamsa Lithuania^ White and Red Ruffia^ and 
Tartary. — When and in what region it may have firffi 
arifen, cannot be precifely afeertained. It was unknovirn tcf 
the Greeks, the Romans, and the Arabians. Some modttti ^ 
Writers place its origin m Europe in the year 1387V and 
idfirm that it was brotight into Poland by the Tartars. — If 
this aifertion were aftually proved, it would amply repay 
cur pains to examine why the clotted^ocks have not become 
cndemlal alfo in Ruflia by means of the Tartars, ds it is Wel^ 
known that a great part of this empire was long under Jtartarian 
fuprcmacy, and the mtercourfe between the two nadcHis vm 
fo great. At any rate it is a remarkable phsenomenon that 
fo infedious a difeafe, confidering the clofe vicinity pd the 
conftant traffic earned on between Poland and Ruffia, and 
the great fimilarity in mode of life, climate, and alimenti 
has not found its way among the latter people. Cottfe- 
^iicntly, the ground of it muft lie either in the iocal^uaJity 
of Poland, (which however de la Fontaine abfolutely de- 
nies,) or there muft be fome circumftance in the ruffian way 
of living, which dSmiiriflies or annihilates their difpofition to 
this mal^y. May nbt perhaps tlie vapour-baths produt^^^ 
this beneficial effed ? At Icaft we are affured on good autho<^ 
tity that warm vaptymra and iii^iciiies for proitidtiing^pcr- 
%||ption arc mong the maft nec^asy re<}«yfi%es to a 

Ibmetirrtes^ 
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Ibnrctimes alfo in the nails of the fingers afid 
toes. ■ ■■ 

This dangerous and loathfome difeafe fpares 
neither age nor fex, nor condition, not even 
foreigners newly arrived in Poland ; nay, infants 
at times bring it with them into the world. The 
lower clafles of people are however the moft fub- 
kft to it, boors, beggars, and jews. In Vol- 
hynia and the Ukraine this difeafe is among the 
common people in the ratio of two or three to 
ten; among the nobility and the fubftantial 
burghers, as two to thirty or forty. Many 
thoufands of perfons pafs their whole lives en- 
tirely free from it ; others have it feveral tim'es, 
and fometimes even at regular periods. H^r of 
all colours is equally liable to it ; but moftly the 
light-brown. The fofter the hair the more eafily 
does the morbid matter pafs into it. The difeafe 
is alfo infeftious ; it is either innate, or comma- 
nicated by nurfes, by lleeping in the fame bed 
with an infefied perfon, or by clothes. — Even 
brutes are expofed to the plica polonica, efpecially 
thofe which have long hair. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The proximate caufe of this difeafe iis a fort of 
humour vwth which phyficians are ftill Unac- 
quainted, and is not lets diiHcult to be afcertained 
than the venweal, the fcorbufic^ &ci. Tht» 
ittuph however is sgpparent, that’ it is a peeUlia^ 

vifeous 
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vifcOos and acrid matter, which has 
the lymph, and makes a depofit in the hair or 
nails, which depofition is to be regarded as a 
crifis. The c,aufes of this matter it is not eafy 
to afcertain ; for neither air,'nor water, nor fgcwl 
fisera direflly to contribute any thing to the enu- 
cleation of this difeafe ; cleanlinefs and frequem 
combing of the hair are no fecurity againil it > 
neither do other diftempers feem to take part in 
the caufes of this alHidion, though they greatly 
exafperate it when the patient is at the fame time 
attacked by them. 

The tranfit of the matter of the plica polonica 
into the hair happens when it is feparated from 
the common mals of the juices and is fufficiently 
prepared for a crifis. Ere this crifis comes on, 
the patient has frequently much to fuff&j but 
fometimes the clots form without his feeling the 
lead previous indifpofition. If the phyfician be 
nojt fo fortunate as to draw oiF the morbid matter 
inch tlK hair or into the nails^ or this be apt 
elided by ntuure herfelf, that the cafe of the 
patient is extremely dangerous : for if the mor- 
bid matter fall on any of the nobler parts, on the 
brain, or the lun^s, or the flomacfa,. it brings 
on the mod cruel of mortal difeafes ; if it flow 
to the eyes, it caules inBammations, catara3:$, dec; 
i^i be-fo acrimmuotts and corrofive as to attack 
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the marrow in the bonCs, then the difeafe !» 
generally mcnrabte, and the patient dies in the 
moft excruciating torments; 

As foon as the crids has happened to the hah 
or naitS) all bad fymptoms ceafe, and the patient 
gets well by degrees ; but if the fymptoms 
return, it is then a fure fign that there is ftill a 
portion of the matter remaining in the juices, 
which Ihould likewife pafs into thofe parts. It 
frequently happens, when the morbid matter is 
too copious to be entirely abforbed by the hairs, 
that they fnap in the middle, and it oo2es out 
between them in great quantity, when the patient 
is plagued with vermin to fuch a degree as can- 
hot be defcribed. But that the hair fhould be fo 
diftended that blood flows out of it, as fome 
antient authors have allerted, is by no means the 
fed. — When the clotted-lock is completely 
formed, benignant nature takes care to repel the 
mtfchief by producing new hairs, which forcibly, 
as it were, feparate the clotted-lock from the 
bead. This happens, though but feldom, in a 
few days or weeks, but ordinarily in the fpace of 
from one to four months, but fometimes not tUl 
the next fpiing* 

The method of tteadng this diTguiling 
often extremely dangerous difeafe^ is naturady 
very various, according to the thereat fymptoms 
' 8 and 
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Sind courfe of it. Both inward and outward 
remedies muft be employed. At its very fifft 
appearance endeavours muft be ufed to thin and 
mitigate the tough acrimonious matter to fit it 
for pafimg into the hair. As foon as the crifia 
comes on, medicines that promote perfpiradmi 
mufl: be applied, unlefs there be any degree of 
fever. When the crifis is once over, there is no 
longer any reafon for apprehending that the 
morbid matter will return to the mafs of blood ; 
excepting in the cafe when a clotted-lock is cut 
off, into which the morbid matter had not yet 
fully paffed *. The principal outward remedies 

are 

• The clotted'lock may be cut off without any danger, ’ 
when it hangs to found frefh-grown hair, and has toft its 
peculiar ftench, fat, and glofs. For being qmte fecure 
about it, at firft let only fome of the points be cut off daily 5 
if no bad effeds cnfue, it may tlien be entirely abfcinded 
from the head, that is, in the after-grown hair ; but (what 
is extremely curious) not without pain in the waift. — The 
dreadful conf^quences of too early au abfcif&on have made 
the people fo fearful, that they will feldom allow the dotted- 
lock to be cut off, even when it can be done withput 
danger. Hence it is obfervable, particularly among the 
common people, that they bear their clotted4ocks till thejr 
fall off of themfelves, or, if this do not happen, th^ go ^ 
the grate with them. — The natioital ci^om of Anting 
the head probably took its rife from the not^^ i^t hf 
fo doing this difeafe would be prevented. But» as we have 

VOL. II. T feen, 
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are warm vapour bathing and wafliing the hair 
with vegetable decoctions. — When all outward 
and inward applications to difentangle the clotted- 
lock have been tried to no purpofe, inoculation 
will eSeCt it, by cauflng the patient to put on a 
hood or cap which has been worn by one infefted 
with a frefh plica *. 

, The lower clafs of people in general but rarely 
apply to a phyfician, commonly, either from 
poverty or from prejudice, ufing no other 
remedy than Xuch as are known to them from 
vulgar experience. Happily the diet of the polHli 
boors, on the whole, is the moft harmlefs, be- 
caufe the moft fimple, that can be conceived. 
Every kind of animal food, if not totally un- 
known to them, is at leaft very feldom put upon 
their homely board. Various ibrts of grits ^ 
pulfe, and potatoes, are their common nourifli- 
ment. Sour cabbage, four turneps, four-crout, 
and other antifeptics, they eat in incredible quan- 
tities. One fpecies of national food deferves par- 
ticular notice, which is called “ Barfzez.” This 


feen, the hair is exaftly the fafeft condudlor feleftcd by 
Nature herfelf, for difcharging the morbid matter from the 
mafsuf blood ; and it it truly amazing that the polifh nation, 
after fo long experience, has not aboh'Aied fp pernicious a 
p^Aice. . 

* La Fontaine, pafllm, p. <1 — 50. 

is 
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is a foupi in which bariey or grits is boiled with 
red tumeps or cabbage made four, and which 
affords at once a well-tailed and wholefome food^ 
It is above all things to this mefs that the Pole is 
indebted for being lefs liable to the fcurvy, from 
the foul air that he breathes in his narrow ilrongly 
heated room, than he otherwife would be. And 
ftill lefs would he feel it if intemperance in drink- 
ing were not fo much greater among the vulgar 
than in any other country *. 

The Lithuanians in their bodily ilru£lare 
are between the Poles and the Ruffians, but 
are Ihorter than either. Crouchii^ under the 
weight of flavery and. want, their phyfical cha- 
rader alfo bears the marks of that degradation 
to which that oncefo ffouriihing a nation i& funk. 

In falubrity, however, they are iar better than 
in outward circumflances : we find among them 
fewer difeales than among the Poles. Almoft 
all the diftrids of Lithuania that border on the 
Baltic are marlhy and wet j yet intermittent 

* The account which de la Fontaine gives In thefe lines 
of the way of living and diet of the Poles, is likewife 
literally adapted to the ruffian nation f potatoes only exw 
cepted, which in RufUa are little cultivated and eaten. TIi^ 
« Bovfchtfch/Vas it is called in rufs, is, property 
peculiar to the Ukraine ; but is alfo feen in all parts of 
Rulfia, and even on the tables of the foreigners in St. 
Peterfburg, being deemed a wholefomc) well^tafted Coup. * 

T 2 f^ers 
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fevers are extremely rare ; alfo the clotted-lockS 
and venereal taints are leifs common that in what 
was heretofore called Great and Little Poland. 
The fitio of the forir^r being here among the 
lower Ottfew as four to forty, and junong the 
higher as three to ninety or a hundred. Cuta- 
neous eruptions, itch, fcrofula, hefUc com- 
plaints, and fevers, are among their moft current 
diforders j no difeafe is however fo common as 
worms. Inoculation for the fmall-pox is here 
ftill totally unknown. 

The defcription which we have here to make 
of the Lettes is not much more favourable. 
The two nations, as in the traits of their hiftory, 
bear alfo a ftrong refemblance in the features of 
their 4ace; hard fervice, want of all fuperior 
cuhivatioa, deflitution of the neceffaries of Ufe 
are deeply imprinted on their phyfiognomy in 
I^ible charaflers. The Lettes are very fhort of 
ftature j among the women particularly are many, 
whoj in comparifon with other nations, might 
pafs for dwarfs. In tolerable circumftances thdf 
bodies foon become fleihy : but, from the ac- 
counts ci hnpartial eye-witne0es, lufty people 
are feldom fben. None of the Lettes are equal 
In ftrength to the german peafantry, efpecially 
as to what concerns lifting and carrying: neyer- 
tMefS) they endure to an aftoniihing degree the 
4 extremities 
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extremities of froft and heat and coh^oued rams* 
likewife hard work with but little deep, to all 
which climate, mode of living, and habit greadf 
contribute. The hot>bath is likewife much in 
ufe among the Lettes, who, like the Rudians» 
go from the extreme heat of them immedlatdy 
into the op^ air ; accordingly they are feldom 
heard to complain of deduxions, rheums, 
catarrhs, and toothachs. In general they are 
but little acquainted with prevailing ficknefies ; 
both plenty and want feem equally well to a^ee 
with their conftitutions ; even to a very advanced 
age their teeth are firm and found, and genially 
very white. Spirituous liquors, of whidr they 
are extremely fond, feem to do no injury to their 
health. — - The women bring forth udth.much 
etde, commonly without alfiftance, and ftiuiding. 
Infirm children are rarely feos ; they are fwathed 
only for a Ihort time, very foon crawl upon the 
ground in all weathers quite naked, and their 
nurfes themfelves are children of five or fix 
years old *. 

The natioAs of the Finnish race, like moft of 
the nm’them people, are but of a middling he^ht. 
The charsuglerifiks of thdr phyfiognomy are as 
follows : a fiat face with funk chedks, dark’grey 

* Hupd’s topographical accounts of Livonia and 
ffthoaia, tom. u. p. 121—194. 

T 3 eyes. 
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eyes, a thin beard, tawny hair, and a fallow 
complexion. This defcription is particularly 
applicable to the Laplanders ; among the Finns 
the figure is fomewhat ameliorated by better 
living and culture, yet the call: of the vifage is 
the fiune. The Tfcheremiffes and the Tfchu- 
vaflies, in their bodily conformation have more 
of the tartarianj while the Mordvines approach 
nearer to the Ruflians, and the Vogules to the 
Kalmuks. The laft, as well as the Oftiaks, 
betray their mungtel origin by their dark hair, 
as the auburn colour of it is chara£beriftic of all 
the genuine finniih nations. 

The healthy ftate of the finniih people pro- 
ceeds from their climate and manner of life. 
Theyjire all of a ftrong make, and know little of 
bodily ailments } but their exceffive propenfity 
to inflammatory liquors undermines their phyfical 
vigour, r— With the Laplanders the mortality 
among the children, from the want <rf nurfmg 
and care, is very great ; and few aged people 
are feen among them. Their moft common 
di&afes are itch, pulmonary diforders, putrid 
fevers, bfoken bones, (which frequently happen 
by Aeir climbing the cpormous mountains, of 
fnow and ice,) and dillempers o( the eyes, a 
confequence of dazzling light from the fnow and 
the fmoke of their huts. Befides a number of 

fuperftitious 
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faperflitious rites and facritices adopted 
thefe maladies, in inward complaints they prin- 
dpaliy have recourfe to the warm blood of tt * 
freih'killed reimdeer, and in outward aUmenta 
to the cautery of burning, fungus. No Laplander 
will venture to marry till he have firil killed a 
rein-deer with his own hand. $terUity among 
the women is difgracefiil, but rare ; they bring 
their children into the world with great facility, 
and always on that occaHon enjoy the afSftimce 
of their hufbands. — The Finns are univerfally 
great eaters, and, in fpite of their ftrong pafhon 
for brandy, not unfrequently attain to a very ad- 
vanced age. The difeafes common among them 
are droprfy, fcurvy, the falling ficknefs, and above 
all hypochondria. — The other finnifh Rations 
know little of nothing of thefe maladies ; it is 
however very ’ remarfaible, that the fmall-pox 
were known among the Oftiaks previous to the 
arrival the Ruffians*. - 

The TAR’TAR ftem divides into fo many 
bfanehes, and the mode of living and govern- 
merit of 'them, even within the ruffian empire, 
are fo vanOus and diftind, that a general deli- 
neation of them' vfould be next to impoffible* 

* Defcription pf all the nations of the roflian empire^ 
Finns. 

T 4 Several 
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Several tartarian tribes, by comnuxture wttb 
other QRiions, have obliterated their original un? 
prel&oa; and by the exchange of their civil 
conftUutipnv their religion, and their manners, 
th^ have aUb fo much disfigured their phyfical 
character, that, were it not for hiftorical ac- 
counts, we Ihould fcarcely be able to trace out 
their origin. This may particularly be aiErnaed 
of evqry branch of the fiberian Tartars, which, 
for the mod part, now bear only the names of 
their patriarchal reliUives, and fince their fettle- 
moxt in that vaft defert region are become either 
true Ruffians, or a motley breed from all the fur- 
jrounding nationSf Of the proper Tartars thofe 
of Ranan, Adrakhan, and the Krimea have re- 
tained tl^ir national peculiarity even in externals, 
and tlwefore thefe are they with whom we are 
to feek out the chara^ridic marks of their 
bodily drufture. 

The genuine unmingled Tartar is of middling 
dature and lean. His head has an oval form, 
the complexion is freih and lively ; the n^th 
and eyes are fmall, the letter moftly hlM:k 
and always ^reffiye » the h?^r dark-brown, the 
teeth finn and white. Tlte Tartars are in gene- 
ral a very well-made people, tmd their difcxeet 
and moded behaviour imparts to their Sender 
make an agreeable appearance which is not eafy 
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to be defcribed. Among the female fbc, tliough 
there are but few who can, ftridly fpeaidng, bt 
palled beauties; yet the (^>01 fri^cUy boa^ 
tenance, the blooming hue of health, and 
harmonious proportion of all the limbs, gii% 
them fuch charms as we do not every day meet 
with even among european ladies. — This com- 
plete and noble lhape is however only the in- 
heritance of real Tartars, and lofes itfelf more 
or lefs in the collateral branches of this people. 
The Bafchkirs, for example, have much hatter 
faces, larger ears, ftronger limbs, and are moi^ 
flefliy. With the KirghifeS the little tartarian 
eyes are ftill lefs ; and the Teleutes and Yakutes 
bear in their form traces not to be miftaken of 
their commixture with Mongoles and Kalmuks. 

The Tartars in general have a very good 
lading conftitution, and their limple manner of 
life, their temperance, and cleanlinefs, fecute 
them for the mod part from all malignant and 
contagious difeafes ; the fmall-pox excepted. 
Which feldom rage among them, but when they 
1^0, the havoc they commit is the greater. Tem- 
perance and cleanlinefs among the Tartars are 
not merely popular habits but are a law of dti^r 
religion. The Koran commands them to walh 
feveral times a day, and particularly defivers 
rules of conduct to the female fex In all fttna- 

tions. 
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tions. It iflterdi^ls the ufe of wine,. ; and fplrits, 
and thus fiitves the ^feithful from all<that legion of 
ills tbiilJ follow on intemperance. Not 
fo j^lUl^y ^istetic is the command which 
^i^uns ^^ineiR:e from all manner of food ; the 
Tartars count annually two hundred and five 
faft^tfeys, on which they are not only prohibited 
to^eat certam, meats, but they nxufi tptally abllaiu 
from all nourilhraent fo long as the fun is vifible 
in the horizon. Though the Koran allows 
of polygamy, yet it is rarely cuftoniary for people 
of the poorer or inferior fort to talte more than 
one wife ; opulent perfpns have commonly two, 
and extremely few go beyond that number. 

/file farther we advance from , the bounds of 
our european quarter of the glpbe, the more 
fingular and different are the figures we meet, in 
which the inexhauftible fancy of Nature has 
lhaped the, nobJeft of her creatures. What a 
tranfition jfom fhe pure harmonious form of thp 
Tartars to the fantaftical combinations that pre- 
vailin j^e, features and bodily ftruflure of the 

MONGOLIAN^ionS ! 

The, Kalraults,. ^re commoidy of a middling 
ftature ; they ard ftrong built, and rathe: meagre 
than flefhy. . ,4 The face is fq flat*. that the IkuH of 
a Kalmuk c|n he diflinguilhedTrom a thouland. 
The little narrow eyes, with the pointed corners 
13 running 
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running to the nofe and the tinnpfcs, pKri 
ticularly chara£teriftic. The nofe is oompr^fed 
and fmall, the chin ftiort, the hps t^cipv tlw 
late growing beard very fcantyi lhe‘ teeth vhhe 
and even. The large ears ftand wide from die 
head : the complexion copper-coloured or tawny, 
but the hair black. In confequence (rf" riding fo 
much on horfeback, and from their ufual pot 
ture in fitting, the Kalmuks are generally how- 
laieed at an early period of life. Feeling and 
tafte are in moft of them very obtufe, the other 
fenfes generally acute. The female fex are only 
diftinguiflied from the fame form by thdr fmalt 
nefs and a very delicate Ikin. —r Notwithftand- 
ing the duration for which the bodies of the 
Kalmnks feem to be confiru£led, malignant dit 
eafes are extremely frequent among them. The 
fmall'pox are ufually mortal ; putrid fevers and 
the venereal difeafe carry off a great part of their 
population, and the itch is a peculiar malady, 
which fhews itfelf here particularly obllmate, 
mid is attended by bad confequences. School- 
maffers are at the fame time phyficians; their 
principal remedies confift in rhubarb, drugs, the 
greafe mid brain of animals, moxa of artep|^, 
and the like. 

The Bursets refemble the Kalmuks in outward 
form as &r « fome flight variations. We find, 

for 
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for example, more hifty people among the for- 
mer j their growth of hair is not fo copious, 
and many of their men never get a beard. The 
countenance d fallow; the bodily ftrufture has 
but iittk fofidity or ftrength : a RulTian of equal 
age^and hze always weighs more than a Burset, 
and will beat foveral of them in boxing. — Not- 
withftanding this feeble conflitution, the Bursts 
arc, howevw, a very healthy people, though 
they feldom attain to an advanced age. The 
fmall'pox was formerly very deftruftive to them ; 
but fince an inoculation-hofpical has been inlH- 
tuted at Irkutlk, the mortality occadoned by it 
foems to be greatly diminifhed. The Bursts 
now- bring thither not only their children in 
multitudes, but they very frequently inoculate 
themfelves. The itch, which is very ufual among 
them, is a confequence of their manner of living, 
food, and clothing. In chronical difeafes they ufe 
the warm-baths on the eaft-fide of the lake 
BaikaU Their phyficians are the Schamanes, 
who pretend to heal them more by facnfices, in- 
cantariems, and fpells than by natural means. 

The Moogoies in their phyfical conftrufliion 
approachu more to the Kalniuks than to the 
Bursts.' 

'Of all tlfe fiberian nations the Tunouse& 
afe’dfoft difKnguifhcd by theif greater fytnroetry- 

h; ■ of 
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of form. They are ufually of tb6^ mii3iing 
fize, well grofm, and flendo* : the fete is 
flat than with the Kaltttuks ; the eyes alre little 
but lively, Mid the nofe is likewife ftnall bdf ' 
well-fliaped: the beard is feldom bti%, andthdr 
hair is black. Sight and hearing Me aftonifli* 
ingly acute. The female fcx are well-fliaped 
and of an agreeable figure. •— Of difeales they 
know but little; properly fpeaking there are 
among them none at all. Neverthelefs they fel- 
dom live to be old, which is owing partly to the 
climate, partly to tlieir toillbme and perilous 
manner of life. The fmall-pox occafionally ap* 
pears among them, and then commits great ra- 
vages. Their idolatrous priefts are at the fame 
time their phyficians. , 

As we approach nearer to the north pole both 
the animal and vegetable produSions of nature 
become more and more ftunted. The ordioary 
ftatureof the Samoyedes feldom exceeds four 
or five feet, and their whole exterior correfponds 
with their dwarfiflv fize. They are commoniy 
fquat built, and have fhort legs; the head is 
thick and fmooth, the nofe flat, the lower part 
of the vifage prominent) the mouth and ean are 
large, the lips thin ; and the whole ammated by 
a pair of little, black, long-flit eyes. To fe 
many beauties are fuperadded ' a tawny 'flcin 

lliining 
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filiniiig with greafe, and black briftly hair^ which* 
though fparingly fcattered> is carefully plucked 
up. The female fex are rather more flender, but 
withal lefs, and on the whole quite as hideous ; 
their maturity comes on very early, but fades 
fo' much the earlier for propagation. Moft of 
the girls are mothers in their eleventh or twelfth 
year ; but their marriages are rarely prolific, 
and before the thirtieth year they have already 
done bearing. 

The fame bodily ftrudure and the fame fea- 
tures of face, fubjeft to many variations from 
hideous to more hideous, are applicable likewife 
to the caft-fiberian tribes. The Kamtscha- 
DALES are equally dwarfilh, only more broad- 
fliouldered ; thick head, long flat face, little 
eyes, thin lips, llraggling hair, are here likewife 
the chief lineaments of the human form. The 
kamt&hadale women, on the other hand, form 
feme exception to this delineation ; they are 
praifed, at leaft, for a fine white fldn, very little 
hmids and feet, and withal a better proportion 
of limbs. — The Kamtfchadales are fubje£l‘to 
few . illneffeS, but cripples are very frequent 
among them, occafioned by, their dangerous 
joumies and occupations. The moll current 
diforders are the feurvy and the venereal' dif- 
eafe; the latter wt» known among them before 

the 
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the arrived of the Ruffians. The dazeUtig Nk 
fleftion of the fnow, which here lies 6tt #e 
ground during the greater part of the year^‘is 
the caufe of frequent inflammation of the efm* 
The fmall-pox is fo malignant among this peo- 
ple, from their living chiefly on filh and ocher 
aliment that eafily turn to putrefaftion, that, 
like the plague, it ufually carries off a whole 
generation when once it begins to be rife. Inocu- 
lation, however, has been long in pradliice among 
them ; every Kamtfchadale performs this ope- 
ration on himfelf, by means of a filh-bone dipped 
in the variolous pus. — Both men and women 
are alike of a warm temperament; the acrid 
juices engendered in thefe ichthyophagi by food, 
climate, and mode of life, give them an incredi- 
ble propenfity to voluptuoufnefs. The women 
bear eafily and are very fruitful. 

The form of the Tschuktsches and Ko- 
RY^KEs differs fo much from that of the Kamt- 
fchadales, that thefe people mult neceffariiy be 
of a different origin. The former are principally 
diltinguilhed by a fmall head and a round 
meagre face. — ■ The Kurils inclme towards 
the Japannefe, and are much better fluqied ; a 
great part of thefe iflanders have fuch a quantity 
of hair over their whole body, that they are 
often for that reafon called the hairy Kurils. 

On 
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On the contrary, with the Aleutans, even the 
beard is very (canty, and the ikin completely 
white } and their figure on the whole is rather 
agreeable *. 

^ Defcriptlon of all the nations that compofe the ruilianl 
£i)apire. — Travels of the academicianst paffim. S torch’s 
hiilonfch-ilatiftlfchcs gcmseldc des rul&fchen reichs^ 8cq* 
tom* L 
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BOOK IV. 

OF TilE SEVERAL RANKS OR CLASSES OF 
THE SUBJECTS. 

The notion commonly prevalent, that formerly 
ho more than two clafles of people were known 
in Ruflia, the nobles and their vaffals, is ill- 
founded. There has always been a fort of middle 
clafs, and in procefs of time this was fplit as it 
were into feveral others. From the remoteft pe- 
riods there have always been cities ; for example, 
Novgorod and Pfcove, which for a long feries 
of time were even confidered as republics : then 
Kief, Vladimir, together with others ; and after- 
wards Mofco. Befides, when the peafantry firlt 
fell into valfalage, there were clalTes that belonged 
neither to them nor to the nobility j for, not to 
VOL. II. V mention 
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mention the clergy, who have ever enjoyed a 
great confideration, there were the writers, the 
odnodvortzi *, the kozaks, and feveral others. 

In moft of the dates of Europe the fubje£bs are 
ufually divided into three clafles. The fame 
number is mentioned in Ruffia by the late em- 
prefs in her inftruftions to the commiflion for 
making a code of laws ; and this with the 
greatell propriety ; as Ihe had legiflation chiefly 

The word odnodvortzi is compounded of o^Ino, one* 
and dvory a houfe, and therefore ligiiiTies owners of one ha- 
bitation only ; they are a certain fet ofriilTian pcafants who 
were originally nobles, but being reduced to poverty by 
various circumltances, were obliged to till theinfclves what 
little ground they had remaining, for a maintenance. In 
proc^fs of time, people of dilhn'ent denominations, fuch 
chiefly as filled inferior offices under govern merit, came and 
fettled among them ; and- in the rcigii of tzar Peter the 
great, when, every nobleman was obliged to enlifl himfelf in 
the military, feveral of them, even thofc of confiderable 
property, chofe this condition of life, preferring rather to 
pay taxes to government along with thefe peafanta, than go 
into the fervice. Thefe peafants have their own landed 
.property, which they can difpofe of only to thofe of their 
own condition. They pay all taxes impofed by government ; 
have free liberty to ti-affic ; to exercife any trade, art, or 
handicraft; and to employ themfelves in every purfuit agree- 
able to their own difpofitions and the laws of the country ; 
but they cannot change their condition, nor remove from 
one dillri^l and fettle iu another, without having firft ob- 

a 

tuined penniffion from the government. 
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m view, and exprefsly included the collateral 
ranks. She fpeaks therefore only of the nobility ; 
of the middle clafs, in which the clergy is rec- 
koned ; and of the lotver clafs. We may then 
without fcruple adhere to this divifioh ; for, by 
adopting any other we fliall either run into fan- 
ciful conjeftures, or be obliged to make arbitrary 
diftiniftions without fignificationj and almoft 
without end. 

One author divides the ruffian fubje£ls into 
five fcveral ranks or clafles * ; and for fuch a 
divifioH arguments may be brought : only he 
Ihould not have fet the free peafaiits in the fame 
clafs with the vaffal-boors, it being well known 
that they are very different in regard to their 
rights* Neither is it apparent why he affigns a 
particular clafs to the foreign fettlers, lince they 
belong either as burghers and tnanufafturers to 
the middle, or as hufbandmen to the lower clafs- 
1 am therefore obliged to depart a little from the 
divifion which he has adopted as well as front 
that of feveral others. 

Not to lofe our time then in idle divifions by 
tribes, it will I think be better to keep principally 

* Purgolcl's diHertation de diverfis imperii Roflici ordi- 
xiibus eorumque juribus, &c. Halae 1786. — Mr. Coxe 
enumerates only four clalTes ; and this divilion too may in 
fume refpe( 5 fs be defended. 

U 2 in 
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in view thofe three leading clafles before-men- 
tioned, which feem to admit of a farther divifion 
in regard to rights and conftitutions, whether ■ 
founded on laws and privileges or on antient 
cuftom and preferiptive ufage. Accordingly we 
may divide the fubjeft into the following five 
general clafles *, by which however it will not 
be nearly exhaufted. 


SECTION I. 

Nobility. 

In Ruflia at prefent there is properly but one 
kind of mobility. It is the practice in fome other 
countries, as it was formerly in this, to make a^ 
dillindion between the higher and lower orders 
of nobility, but this diftinftion is now entirely 
unknown f ; though coneeming the peculiar. 


^ Whoever choofes may admit more, by reducing, for 
inltance, the khans of the uncivilized nations, the german 
colonifts, &c* into diftindl clafles, and then wc fliall have 
upwards of twenty of them. 

t Mr. ebxe mentions the higher and lower nobiKty, but 
from what authorities it does not appear. 


charac* 
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chataderlftics of each of thefe two divifions 
•authors are not agreed *. It would likewife be 
very difficult to alcertain precifely what privileges 
were arrogated by the higher nobility of Ruffia 

* As the inquiry concerning what ptifons or families 
compofed the liigh, nobility does not properly fall in w’ith 
the fubjedl now in hand, I fliall only fay a few words on it. 
Some appear to mahe it confift of princes fpning from the 
reigning grand-ducal houfea. Others fpeak principally (if 
the antient boyars : but thence immediately arifes the 
queftion, what they w'erc^ whence defeended, and how 
they maintained their dignity, and then, whether this dig- 
nity was conferred by the fovereign, whether it attached 
to birth, or whether it grew out of the confcqiience they 
brought into the country with them. If we confidcr them 
•as the privy counficllors of the fovereign, then their prece- 
dence arifes merely from their office, or they nnift have 
already been fo by bir'Ji. But it has been likewife affirmed, 
that the boyars, and ni general tlie rnoll confiderable of the 
old ruffian nobility, curne from abroad, were fprung from 
foreign anceftors, and brought their nobility into the empire 
with them. This is a mattckrthat midl he left to^the curious 
refcarches of liillorians and antiquaries. — But even among 
wdiat are called the inferior nobility, a diliinftion appeared 
fo early as that period : for noblemen that were elevated to 
that honour by the tzar had precedence over thofe whom 
the patriarch, or an archbifliop, or a boyar had raifed to a 
fort of nobleffe. Perhaps there w^as a difference among the 
boyars ; at leall many of them were merely elefted to that 
lionom*. 

u 3 .m 
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in preference to the lower If we find them in 
poffelfion of no hereditary inherent and effential 
prerogative^, of none but what they acquired 
from the office of boyars, or that they confifted 
merely in pretenfions ; in that cafe the antient 
diftindion between the higher and lower nobility 
will appear to be very infignificant or altogether 
doubtful. 

* M. Purgold is of opinion that the Ruffians had 
originally a high and inferior nobility, with the fame rights 
as in the reft of Europe. This I fhall not ventute to affirm. 
It is true, the boyars made free-men, by dillributing por- 
tions of land among their vaffais, and thus raifcd them to a 
fort of noblcife ; but I know not whether this was done by 
tight, o^ by an arrogated claim, with tl# tacit approbation 
of the fovercign. — On one hand the old families carried 
their pretended rights much farther than the high nobility 
in Germany, efpecially in regard to the military fcrvice ; as 
a nobleman, wffiofe forefathers had acquired high degrees of 
honour, would not ferve under fuch as had not fo long a 
pedigree to ftiew : whereas the german princes, of antient 
princely families, fought without fcruple under a general of 
the inferior, or even of quite new nobility. On account of 
the great confufions this occafioned in the fervice, the tzar 
Teodor Alex^yevitch caufed the fteppcnniyp knigi, (the 
books of pedigrees,) whence the nobility drew their fingular 
pretenfions, to be deftroyed. — On the other hand, the 
ruffian high nobility had fewer prerogatives than the g;er- 
fjiap, efpecially )n regard to territorial jurifdidlion and 
authority. 
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The ruffian nobility, efpecially in Great Ruffia, 
have always enjoyed certain peculiar rights and 
privileges j but they were for the moft part only 
derived from long ufage, not fanftioned by any 
written law or even compad *. Thefe privi- 
leges are: i. that they can exclufively poflefs 
landed ellates; of which we lhall fpeak more 
particularly hereafter. 2. They can not only 
tdienate or fell their eflates, but they can ufe 
them at jdeafure wherever the monopolies of 
the crown form no limitations. Thus, a noble- 
man can fet up a diftillery ; but only for his 
own ufes, or for fale to the crown, and not for 
the public houfes f. 3. If a nobleman be found 
guilty of any high crime, he may be fentenced 

to the forfeiture of his eftate, his life, and his 

• 

* I fay for the moil part, beoaufe fuch a privilege ha« 
really a written law In its favour in the Uloflienie. 

f In this matter fome provinces have greater privileges 
than others, being allowed to dillil not only for private ufe, 
but alfo for the public houfes, without being fubjeft to any 
tax upon it. Of this fort are tlit Don kozaks, the land* 
owners in Little Ruffia, the proprietors of eftates in Livo- 
nia and Eilhonia, &c. — On the other hand the ruflian no- 
bility, and generally in other provinces every proprietor of 
land, has the high and low chace on his own grounds, as 
well as the right to fet up mills at pleafure, without paying 
any tribute for it. 

u 4 honour, 
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honour, confequently his nobility; but he can 
never be made a vadal* 4. They can arbitral- 
rily impofe taxes and fervices on their vaffals, 
and may inflift on them corporal punifliment, 
Ihort ,of putting them to death ; a written law 
in the Ulolhenie (the old law of the land) pro- 
tefts them in this matter *, whereby the vaffal 
is forbidden under penalty to bear witnefs or 
bring any complaint againft his lord. 5. The 
nobleman is properly not refponfible for his vaf- 
fals; when the crown has any requifition to 

^ It might ajmoft be affirmed^ that in this the nobility 
have a greater authority than the crown ever exercifed over 
any one of its fubje&s. With what lenity does it proceed 
in pardoning and punifhing ! with what accuracy and caution 
is the cafe xnveftigated ! — which it muft be confeflcd but 
fcldom hdppens in the ordinary domeftic correcflion, where 
paflion frequently interferes. Even on the occaftonal intro- 
duftion of new impofts, the crown has always /hewn great 
indulgence ; and when, for example, a greater obrok is im- 
pofed on its own people, it is declared to be done only in 
order to leffen the jealqufy between the boors belonging to 
the crown and thofe of the nobility. However, the ruffian 
nobles are not apt to abufe the authority they have over the 
boors, but, for feveral reafons, moftly behave with humar 
nity towards them. Lords that exceed all bounds in fever 
xity of treatment have, in order to refeue the boprs, been 
declared impotent of mind, which made it neceffary to put 
them under guardianfhip. 
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make, the officer applies to the village •, if the 
former do not of his own accord take upon 
’the delivery. 6. His vaffals, indeed, bear the 
ordinary public burdens t» namely, the foul-tax, 
or capitation J, the fupply of recruits §, and the 
furniffiingof quarters ||j to which may be added, 
on urgent occafions, the providing of , horfes, 
though commonly for pay ; but to new and un- 

* In Livonia and Efthonia, on the contrary, the noble- 
man muft anfwer and pay for his boors ; otherwiL, not his 
village, but he incurs an execution* Confcquently they 
there know nothing of crown-reftantzies, fo common in 
Ruflla, where they are fometimes remitted by an a£i of 
grace. 

t Even the crown-boors are liable to them in Great 
Ruflla, 

J Ever fince its firfl: introdu6tion it has rcnralned the 
fame, without increafe or alteration. Thus, the crown 
cannot require tlie noble-boors to work it out at the mines, 
though it can compel its own boors to do fo, as every 
bleman may his, whenever he thinks lit. 

§ The boors muft, indeed, give up their fons as recruits, 
or find fubftitutes for money ; but the recruiting likewife 
affe<ft8 the property of the nobleman, who lofes fome of his 
vaffals by it. . 

J| The boor muft take thofe quartered upon him into hIs 
pottage, which likewife the officer muft put up with. But 
of late many of the crowm-villages have begun to ereft par- 
ticular qiHirters for the officers, and fpacious ftables for 
the cavalry, at their own expcnce, that they may live the 
piprc quietly in their humble habitations. 


ufual 
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ufual public fervices or exadtions from the 
crown without pay ; fuch as making or repair- 
ing roads and forts, or guarding and condudt- 
ing prifoners, &c. * they are not obliged tj ex- 
cept, if I am not miftaken, by a law of Peter 
the great, on preffing emergencies. 7. A no- 
Weman cannot be compelled (at leaft it has 
never happened) to build a barrack or a maga- 
zine for the crown, or to raife recruits againft 
his will 8. His perfon and his landed pro- 
perty 

P For fuch matters the crown hires the nccelTary people. 
It has at times procured voluntary boors for a fliort time, 
and fet them as guards over prifoners, with fuch arms as are 
ufed by the kozaks. Some provinces, for example Livo- 
nia and Efthonla, form an exception 5 for there the noblc-r 
boor mufl take care of the repairs of the highways gratis, 
put up pofts and rails where nccelTary, and fometimes con-» 
diidl prifoners, kc. 

f Whether, however, they may not be compelled to it, 
I cannot venture to decide. 

J When the crown wants any thing, voluntary contrails 
are made for it ; and the neceffary ftore-houfes mu ft be 
built at its cxpence. — It is, however, quite otherwife in 
fome parts gf Livonia and Efthonia ; for there the nobleman 
muft build and maintain particular quarter-houfes or bar- 
racks, or find a proper lodging in his own yard for the offi- 
cers fent him: he muft alfo provide magazines, keep re- 
ceivers and deliverers there, and be anfwerablc for all da- 
mages ; muft fupply the poft-ftations with buildings and fOi. 
rage 5 muft give up certain produfts at a very moderate price 

^ whenever 
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perty are exempt from taxation*. — The pri- 
vileges of the nobility have of late, by a manlf<^o 
of the year 1785, been confirmed and enlarged. 
They can now have their own marlhalsj hold 
afiemblies, which cannot be molefted by any 
arreft ; they may fet up manufadories and open 
mines on their own ground, without paying any 
tribute to the crown for them. 

The nobility, likewife, were always bound to 
certjun duties. One of the moft important was 
to ferve the government with inviolable fidelity, 
which is implied in the very origin of noj)ility. 
In Ruflia this had, for a long time, the appear- 
ance of coercion. At firft, as in the old ger- 
manic feudal fyftem, every nobleman was obliged 
to appear in the field with his fubjefts at his own 
expence. This cuftom ceafed on the eftablifli- 
ment of a ftanding army, and to the fupport of 
which the capitation-tax was impofed on the 


whenever the crown requires it, &c. On the other hand, 
both thefe dukedoms are exempt from the levy of recruits. 

* He can ufe his lands, forefts, &c. as he pleafes, for 
which he pays no public impoil. Only when he fells bia cf- 
tate, to which alfo the vaflals are reckoned, either he or the 
purchafer muH pay a certain percentage upon it. Tills, as 
well as the beforementioned levy of recruits, may be con- 
sidered as a iort of taxation. * - 


boor: 
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boor : n^verth.elefs, the nobleman is bound, as 
heretofore, to ferve the empire in his , own per- 
fon; nor, can he, without exprefs per million, 
enter into any foreign fervice. But the empe- 
ror Peter L was defirous that his nobility Ihould 
travel, improve their manners, and accept of 
foreign fervice *. Peter III. declared, in a ma- 
nifefto of the 1 8th of February 1762, that they 
were at liberty to enter into the fervice of any 
country they chofe, or to live on their eftates 
without ferving at all f. The late eraprefs wilh- 
ed to^ encourage thofe few who prefer honour 
to their private convenience, to manifell their 
propo" object by entering into military or civil 
employment. — From her they have now re- 

^ At leaft he recommendecl it to them in very exprefg 
terms, on occahon of the fplcndid aijd elegant appearance 
of count Beftuchcf-Riumin, afterwards chancellor, at the 
court of St. Peterlburg as a foreign arnbafladoi. 

* It has been imagined by fome that the nobles were 
not free till then ; and that they were before no better than 
SI parcel of (laves or vaffals. — Indeed even the great ell 
boyar, in his k tiers and ftatcirents to the monarch, always 
.fubfcrlbed himfelf his /lave; but this was the ftyle of the 
times, and fignified nothing more than what “ your mod 

devoted humble fervant*' does at prefent. ~ As fubjeAs 
in other countries are bound to the fervice of their.country ; 
arid, even in our own, on the iffuing of a proclaftiation, 
every man mud hurry home, fo it w'as with the rufliau no* 
bility, ‘though fomew’hat more general and compulfory. 

ceived 
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celved a written prerogative in the abbvemen- 
tioned manifefto of 1^85. In virtue of which 
the nobles of every gbVerii'ment are inrdlied in 
the book of nobility in fix claffes of divilions ; ne- 
verthelefs, all the fix form but one Angle corps : 
fo that the lift belonging to each governirient is 
a fupplement to the genealogical book of the 
colledlive nobility of the whole empire ; wherein 
no regard is paid tO birth, origin, rank, reli- 
giem, or language. 

The fix clafles or divifions are according to the- 
order preferibed in the manifefto: i. The real 
nobility, who can fliew their diploma, arms, and 
£eal, or fufficient teftimony that they have been 
of the real nobility one hundred years.^ 2. The 
military nobility, confifting of officers of birth 
not noble, but by their military fervice, in con- 
formity to the ukafe of Peter I. bearing date 
Jan. 16, 1721, are ennobled, with their children 
and pofterity *. They have no need of a diplo- 
ma: their commiffion as officers fupplies 'its 
place. 3. The eight-clafs nobility, or perfons- 
belonging to the fir ft eight degrees of rank f: 

they 

* The name of fuch as have only perfonal nob3ity does- 
not appear in the book of pedigrees. 

f From the ftafif-officer upwards ; alfo fuch as have the' 
fitme ravkin the~, court and civO, fervice, e. g. court-cqun- 

ficllorsa, 
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they are efteemed equal to the moft antient noJ 
bility. 4. Foreigners, defcending from faraihes 
of foreign countries. 5. The families honoured 
ivith titles, princes, counts, and barons. 6. The 
antient noble races who can prove the antiquity 
of their nobility* although their noble origin be 
covered with obfcurity^ 

In regard to the military and eight*clafs nobi< 
lity, it ihould farther be obferved, that there 
are mercantile people who have received the 
characters of ftaif and fuperior ofBcers. In re- 
lation to them a ukafe was iffued by her ma- 
jefty, dated the 13th of Feb. 1790, that thofe 
who, according to the ukafe of Nov. 18, 1765, 
have fuch characters might be contractors and 
farmers to the crown, but were not permitted 
to purchafe eftates, nor be united with the no- 
bility who are inrolled in the tables of rank. 
But merchants, who have received their cha- 
racter according to the regulation provided for 
the military and civil fervices, may not under- 
dertake any contracts or farmings, but are ad- 
mitted to all the rights and privileges which are 

*- - - - ■ - . . - 

feljors^ couiifellors of ftate, have the brigadier’a rank ; ac- 
tual counfellors of ftate have the rank of major-general, and 
arc addreffed by the flyle of excellence. 


granted 
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granted to deferving perfons by the ukafe of 
Peter I. and by that of her prefent majefty of 
April 21, 1785. 

Formerly the ruffian nobility confifted only 
of princes *, and the ordinary nobleffe; and 
the fovereign granted no other than thefe two 
dignities : but fmce the commencement of the 
prefent century counts and barons have been 
added, who have received their dignities cither 
from the ruffian monarch or the emperor of 
Germany. — The nobility of the empire is very 
numerous f, and is increafmg daily not only by 
defcent, but alfo by fervice, rank, title, alien 
pedigree, and foreign diploma J. 

* Knsefcs. 

f Efpectally about Mofco : the more wealthy reitde in 
that city ; and a certain pride is very obfcrvable in them 
there, which however does not difplay itfelf much in their 
intercourfe with others, but artfes merely from a confci> 
oufnefs of their own importance, and' is only difcenub|e in 
their carriage and deportment. 

In Livonia merchants and others fometimet endeavour 
to get a patent of nobility from abroad (as in Peterlburg it 
can only be obtained by fervice ) to qualify themfel ves for pur- 
chafing an eftatc, or to exempt them from perfonal taxes, 
or that their children who are in the army or na^ may be 
the fooner advanced. By this means a gieat deal of laoiey 
goes out of the country. 

. The 
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The nobility confifts at. prefent of feVeftI 
claffes or orders, fuch as: i. Princes, whofe 
number is extremely large. Some are fprung 
from the blood of reignbg princes, as the fami-i 
lies of |}d%oruki, Vazemfkoi, Cherkaikoi, Chil.< 
kof, &c. Others defcend from Poles, as Gdlit- 
Ein ; and others have been raifed to the princely 
iwak. Several are of tartarian pedigree* Many 
have been created princes in order to gain them 
over, as being the principal perfbns in a place 
befieged; even myrzas have received lAlis dig- 
nity on allowing themfelves to be baptized, — 
Without raifitary rank, obtained by fervice, they 
bear indeed the title of princes, but they have 
no pre-eminence attached to their birth, nor any 
precedence over the other nobility that are in 
the lervice. Only their fons that have merit are 
preferred before others. The daughter of a 
' prince, without injury to her honour, marries a 
fimpie nobleman. No ruffian prince pofleffes or 
.derives his name or title from a principality; 
thoiigh many of them are owners of eftates.far 
more exienuve than the territory of feme fove- 
reign princes in Germany. 

The princes of the german empire, as welf^by 
inheritance creation, form a , particular, and 
pre-eminent clafs of princes : they ree^e the 

title 
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o( Highnefs, and their chUdrtn l^led 
princes and princefies *. 

Among the princes we may not ia^)!roperljr 
reckon the khans, &c. who govern the tribes dsf 
the fteppes, under the ruffian foveireignty, though 
they 9ft not (tyled princes. So aUb the atamtni 
of the kiftssaks of the Don, for the time brings 
may well be admitted under this head. 

a. Counts are much fewer in nunffiet 
princes, to whom they are properly not inferior 
in dignity, rank, and authority. They have 
their title either from the ruffian foverelgR or 
from the german court, and would not willingly 
exchange it for that of princes They poflelk no 
territorial county, and the german title, Graf, 
is adopted into the ruffiui language. 

3. Barons, or freyherm, fireedords } fhe Kbef 
homo, perhaps, of the antient charters and ftatutes 
of England. Ruffia has but few barons i tot 
a long time the family of Stroganof was tkd 
only one of that em|nre that' was honoott^ 
with this title. The late emprefs ndfcd feve* 
ral perfons to it ; among whom we have feea 
three of our own countrymen, baron UhnfdUi 

* Tht ehndrm of common nilBon ptfal^ JW CWmef 
khani, dc^ dot deceive tbla tide > the fanMT Aes WiaA 
pmeea and prmceflee. 

VOL. U. ' 
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wth his fon haron N^hanael Ditafdale, and 
baron Sutherland late banker to her majefty. 

4. Simple noblemek, whofe number is ex- 
ceedingly great. Among them are very rich fa- 
milies,, fK}irfhing eftates in land of greater furface 
thaia many a dukedoni ; but alfo numbers that 
are poor, who have neither a peafant nor a foot 
of land belonging to them.- A general officer, 
ftill alive, being on a journey in Siberia, came 
to a, village which was almol); entirely inhabited 
by noblemen ; who, having no boors, carried on 
their hulbandry with' their own hand-labour, as 
is the common praftice with fome of the petty 
noblefle of Poland, 

5, Dieti-boyarskie, or boyars’-children, 

and the patriarchal, as alfo the epil'copal nobles ; 
of whoifi fome poflefs real nobility, while others 
are enregiftered in the capitation. The antient 
refpeftable boyars, who poffeffcd an extenfive 
property in land, erefted a fort of dominion 
around thein, in conformity with their , feudal 
notions, and raifed fome of their vafTals to.dif- 
tinflimi over the reft, under the name of Pi^d- 
^yai^e, i, e. boyars’-children, who were to 
ferve the ftate. Their example was foon follow- 
ed by tho fupcrior clergy who had large poffef- 
fions efpeGially the patriarch, who took upon 
him, like the fovereign, to elevate perfons under 
’ - * his 
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his prote£ticni to the 'rank of nobiBty, aind to 
grant them eilates.' The tzars afterwards con- 
'ferred real nobility on fome of them who {rid 
(hewn themfelves worthy of it by abilities and' 
merit. — The governors of provinces likewifo 
formerly appointed feveral kozaks that were ik* 
tioned in towns to the dignity of boyar>children 
and noblefle; as a reward for their fervices 
either in the military or civil department : yet 
they could not confer on them real nobility, nor 
have they ever been held in equal confideradoa 
with- that which follows it. — In the prefent 
century, when the capitation-tax and the deli« 
very of recruits were introduced, fuch of the 
boyar-children, and epifcopal or patriarchal no- 
bleife, as had valTals, were admitted into the 
number of real nobles ; others remained fubjed 
to perfonal fervices ; or, if they had entered into 
guilds and corporation companies, they were re- 
giftered to the capitation. — Their rank and 
their right to podefs eftates are, however, held 
b3%fome to be very problematical. 

It being a maxim with the rufliw foverdgns 
not more exprefsly to favour the andent than ' 
the new nobility, and princes not more vifibly 
than the other nobles ; infomuch, that evem, ac- 
cording to the regulation for equipages publilh^ ’ 
a few years ago, the nobleman who has pot 
X 2 ferved, 
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ftrVedjk drive anMnripr equip^e in t(»vni, 

that is, vnth d&ly one horfe, than the xner chant, 
may be drawn in hb coach with two or 
ibur horles at his difcretion : ib that every one 
muil ^ve to raife himfelf by good behaviour 
uid fervices performed to the ftate, if he will 
not fink into oblivion, and live in his vilhige 
vrathout authority or confequence. For birth 
hae gives but little claim to preference and con* 
fiddratidn; both are regulated by the degree of 
rank acquired by fervice. Krth merely 
tares the way to honcair. Accordingly there is 
not one place of rank which the new noble or 
the man of not-noble birth may not fill. No 
queftion is ever put concerning anceftry; and 
fhecrfficer^s wife, who may be the daughter of 
ai buigher, appears upon an equal footing with 
the molt ahtient piince& at the inipeiial tourt, 
where they both receive the re^ft attached 
to flic tank of their hufband. 

* ITiough it ihould apprar from the charter grat- 
ed by her. late imqefty in iy 8^, as well ^8 frdbi 
fevnn^ antient laws, that the right of poffdhng 
knded eftades is granted only to the nobility | 
yet It wouli^ be wrong to conclude thenc^ 
^at dte i^lethan only and exclufively may 
pd&fs property in land throughout tbc whofe 

■ empire^ 
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empire ; or tk&t by thofe ukafes tbe tfgtiti «d^ 
other ranks and claiTes were abolilhed. Itfs hbt 
to be denied, that on a flight view, thoK 
feem to appropriate folely to' the nobility th^ 
right of being land-owners ; nay, there is an 
ukafe by which merchants, who, though of the 
character of ftaflf and upper officers, but have 
not the entire noble pre-eminence, were pro- 
hibited the purchafe of eftates : conlequently, in 
the prefent cafe, the nobility were not contrafled 
with the vaffals or hereditary boors, but with 
the other ranks. But it is no lefs undeniable 
that not only private perfons and particular 
ranks *, but alfo whole tribes belonging in no 
refpefl: to the nobility, poflefs a real landed pro- 
perty, eftates, nay entire diftrifls and provinces : 
we feqa proof of this in the odnodvortzi and'the 
kozaks of Little Ruffia, each of whom has his 
little heiitable ellate ; fo likewife the Don ko- 
zaks, who are real proprietors of the whole o^ 
th^ir extenfive country, in which they have their 
lands and cow-yards; thus alfo the Tartars, 
Bafchkirs, and Vogules, who fell or let out large 
trafls of land or forefls of their own hereditary 


^ Monaileries and churches have iliU in Ruffia many 
parcels of land belonging to them ; but feveml livonian a^d 
efthoman paftorates are real cilatea provided with valTals^ ^ 

' X 3 pofleffions. 
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poflellions, to the pFopFietors of mines. Ruiffian 
merchants too^ fince the reign of Peter I. pofli^ 
propo'ty in land and boors : and in Livonia and' 
Efthonia real landed eftates have belonged from 
time immemorial to particular towns and bodies 
coiporate ; and the emprefs Catharine 11. latterly 
made a free>gift of the eilate of Vieratz in per> 
petuity to the incorporated burghers of the kreis- 
ftadt Fellin. That even fimple boors may buy 
a village with all the people belonging to it, will 
hereafter be fhewn from ukafes when we come 
to fpeak of the peafantry. On the whole then 
it appears, that in the expreflion of the ukafes 
above-mentioned, there is a manifeft obfcurity 
which may eafily lead into miftakes *. In 
Livonia the laws reftrifting the pbfleffion of 
land have given rife to the prafHce of procuring 
patents of nobility from Vienna, or at leaflP titles 
that confer the rank of nobles, by perfons of 
unnoble birth when they wilh to purchafe 
eftates. 

The noble eftates in Rullia were formerly of 
two entirely different fpecies : the one termed 
land-eftates, the other hereditary eftates ; for 

* Thofe 1^8 feem to itlate principally to Great Riiifia ; 
and there only to fuch eftates to which valTals belongs though 
wfth Ibinc liuutation. 

Peter I, 
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Beta* L in 1 7 14 introduced a fort of majotitjTf or 
individbility, ib that the poifelTor of an efta;^ 
bould make it over to which of his children' be 
pleafed. This diverfity was the caufe of man]f 
difficulties in hereditary fucceffion. By an ukafe 
bearing date the 17th of March 1731, the 
emprefs Anna entirely repealed it ; aboliffied the 
land-eflates, and declared all to be hereditary to 
which a complete right of property and free 
difpofal were attached. From that time thefe 
hereditary edates have been inherited and fold as 
fuch. Only in Livonia and Efthonia there were 
dill defs, whofe legitimacy was liable to fome 
doubt, and on an examination being ordered 
it caufed cruel apprehendons to their owners. 
But the late emprefs quieted their fears, to the 
happinefs of thefe two dukedoms, by an ukafe of 
May 3, 1783, whereby all defs are aboliffied, and 
thofe edates are converted into real hereditary 
property with freedom of alienation. 

Of the ruffian edates it is frirther to be re- 
marked : I. That they are vulgarly called vil- 
lages, the value or greatnefr of which is edimated 
by the fouls, i. e. the male heads of peafantry, ai 
in general every proprietary reckons his riches 
according to fouls. When a proprietary wants 
to borrow money of the lombard, they advance 
liim 40 rubles for every foul comprehended in 
X 4 the 
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tb« moitgsge : female are never tilceA Into 

^ account, s. In heri»ges theeftate i8 4ivide4 
among gU the nhil^reft of both festes } hence it ‘ 
is that at times Wviliage belongs to feverallordsy 
each of whom pofleiTes a certain nondjer of ibt^ 
t^KSi it, and if he will he may go and hve upon 
itf condufl his own huibandry, or leave the care 
of it to his boors ; becaufe all the ground and foil 
are his property. On failure of a direft hdr, 
fometimes a family privilege comes in force } if, 
for ihftance, the mother die, ihe leaves tte 
eftate brought by her to her children ; but, on 
thek dying without heirs, it falls not to the 
father, but back to the maternal family, 

Concerning the antient boyar?, and: their 
proper ^origin, nothing fatis|aflory has hhheffQ 
been publilhed. During the tartarian and mon? 
golian foyer^nty no trace of them is foptid* ; 

even 

* In a german compilation the boyars arc mentionc4 
under the mongolian fupremacyj, and even earlier: but^ 
ai» the author does not quote the authorities \yhence he 
haa hid accounts, nothing can be decided fyom what be ad- 
vances in favour of the antiquity of the boyars. It is likely* 
be mny have confounded expreffions: for boyar often indi- 
cates the noblKty in general; and we fometimes bear the 
nobility in Moldavia and Valahhia called by the title of 
boyars. Evch in the ruJBan language boyarin fignifics a 
geatlemaiip dtperiha pf a maftcr of a famSy ; 
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cvepi dui^-the feig® of tzar Ivaa 
tio ftteh title tippers, though it feeiiNtvto> 4i^ 
'grifea at thru tune or ihordy after, Fo|| 
the tzar Ivan VaCiUievkch Ih the boyara rlM^ 
already endeavoiured to collet a confi4oi'<d>l9 
foree abcmt them } but were much over-awed by 
that monarch. In the fucceedlng period* how* 
ever* wh^ the patriarch* and* under his pro* 
teflion* the fuperior clergy* raifed great pretear 
ftons, which* in the confufions that Toon after 
fprang up* and from the indulgence or flothftih 
nefs of fome tzars* were brought to efie6:* the 
boyars tooh advantage of this favourable oppor- 
tunity to extend their power alfo. It ft probable 
likewife that perfons of refpedable birth* from 
othear , countries % v^ho ftlled high ftations in 

Rudia; 


and the rui}ian peafant ufifally llyles his nobleman, even 
though he has neither rank nor eilate, boyarin, or con traded* 
ly barin ; and his fpoufe, boyarina. The taflc-fervice which 
the boors perform to their lord is therefore called! bo. 
y^rfchtfchina. 

* ^ Th^t there are fore^ families among the ruflla^i 
nobiUty is top well known to need any proof. The 
of fieftuchef Is of englifh origin ; the name of the founder 
pf it was Beil, but as thatword in the ruiTmn fignifies b^ 
and in order to give It a national termination^ the twp la& 
fjr)laj)}es were added 5 to which they afterwards f he ftir- 

name 
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Ruiiia ; and on that account, no lefs than from 
the privileges they brought with them, enjoyed 
great authority, might give occafion to all 
boyars, i. e.' the fuperior officers, to alTume a 
confequence which they ftrove occafionally to 
oilarge. 

In regard to titles derived from rank, the 
Ruffians in thdr addreffes and letters employ 
. either the rank-title, as. Major, with gofpodin, 
or Mr. prefixed, as the French fay, Monfieur 
le Majeur ; or only the baptifmal name with the 
addition of the father’s baptifmal name, and the 
termination vitch, as, Ivan Petrovitch, John the 
fon of Peter ; of the family-appellative, except in 
particular cafes, no mention is made. In like 
manner the late emprefs, in her letters, addreffed 
men of confequence, either by their office j as, 
in french it would be (for it is not to be put into 


nsimc Riumin, to denote their foreign defcent. The firft 
count Bruce was a Scotchman, no longer ago than the reign 
of Peter the Great, who engaged him in his fervice. The 
family of Kar is alfo from North-Britain. That of Panin 
19 originally Oenoefc. Korfakof came from Coriica, and 
therefore htzfu the furname Rimflti* The Fominfins arc 
Thomfons, the pamc b^ing tranflated: Foma, Thomas; 
and fyn, a fon* A hundred more examples of a like nature 
might be given. 


13 


engliffi) : 
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inglifh) : Monfieur le gehend goaf em<»iiX < 4© 
Riga et de Reval ! or merely in dieir owii; ai^ 
‘their father’s baptifiml name ; the latter efpeeb^y 
when (he wrote, to Ruffians j in writs to iiffisrior 
officers the addrefs is Amply ; To our eollege^ 
aiTelTor N. or the like. Below the imperial name 
is commonly a counterlignature of one of the 
cabinet-minifters. — A Ruffian, in the ordinary 
courfe of his, correfpondentce ufes only his chrif- 
tian and family names, as Ivan Poikatffiin ; but, 
when he writes to the emprefs or prefents a 
petition, he alfo gives his father’s baptifmal name,, 
though not with the termination vitch ; but, as 
a, mark of his fubmiffion and humility, with the 
termination of, adding the word fyn, i. e. fon, as, 
Ivan Petrof fyn Polkatlhin. 


SECTION II. 


The Cler^. 


Though the clergy are frequently compre- 
hended in the middle order, yet without impro- 
priety we may here affign them, as in fevend 
oth^ kingdoms, a diitin^ clafs, being numerous 
and refpe&able, and having certain peculiar ^wi- 
leges of its own befides, as it is fometimes paM- 

cularly 
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Qilat ly feenrionedin mantfeftos \ ani iii 
places is diftin£^ from other dalles f. The 
dei^y are divided into fupeiior and ihferior, into 
monaftic and fecular. 

The clergy enjoy peculiar rights and privileges: 
they not only are held in greater refpeft, which 
extends alfo to the inferior clergy J, but they 
cannot fufier corporal puniihment without being 
previoufly defecrated ; they are moreover exempt 
from faxes, even the fecular prieft pays no head- 
money for his fons § ; though when he has feve- 
ral he mull deliver his proportion as recruits; 
who, however, as they can read and vmte, Toon 
pufh themfelves forwards, and at length come 

* Thu€, for example, the emprefs Elizabeth, in her firfl 
manifefto after coming to the crown, fays, that all her faith- 
ful fnbjed^s of the fpiritual and temporal orders had 
unanimoufly invited her to afeend the throne of her fathers. 

f In Livonia, where a lift of fouls muft be delivered in 
every half-year, the clergy, according to orders iffued for 
that purpofe, take the fecond place, as a particular body ; 
they are always inferted between the nobles and the 
bn^iiers. 

t Among die vul^ it extends even to ttiofe whofe bc- 
baviow afid o|ke do not exafily tally. 

f Evcfli ih«t £extbn docs not pay it ; only with the bpbrs 
imblwillages. 
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to be officers*, if they defere it \Pj duar 
conduA. 

'The 3 1 eparchies are the following : 

1. Novgorod and St. Petetiburg. 

2. Pfcove and Riga. 

3. Tver and Kalhin f* 

4. Mofco and Kaluga 

5. Kief and Gaiitz. 

6. Mohilef, Mftillavl, and Oiihanik. 

7. Smolenfk and Dorogobulh. 

8. Kazan and Sviyaffiik. 

9. Aftrakhan and Stavropol. 

10. Tobollk and Siberia. 

1 Roflof and Yaroilaf. 

12. Riazan and Shatzk. 

i3<«. Ekatarinoilaf and Kherfon-Taurida. 

14. Tfehernigof and Neihin. 

1 5. Novgorodfeverlki and Glukhof. 

1 6. Niffigorod and Alator. 

1 7. Bielgorod and Kurik. 

* For the fame reafon the preachers in Lieonk and 
£fthoitia>(wlM by their privilege may pOffefs nobk eftat«) 
hcqaently put their fons into the land or feafernce, thoagii 
they are not fulyed to the recruitdeeiei. 

f Thefe three Srft mentioned prdates an now meodjeil of 
the holy direding fynod at St. Peter&uig. 

I This prelate is meidser oCthe/ynod, thod^ only 
iot the department of Mofco. . 


18. Suf« 
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18. Siifdal and^ Vladimir. 

19. Kolomna and Tula, 
ao. Vologda and Uftiug. 

21. Viatka and Great Permia. 

22. Archangel and Olonetz. 

23. Voronetfli. 

24. Irkutlk and Nertihinik. 

25. Kollroma and Galitch. 

26. Tanbof and Penfa. 

27. Orel and Sieflk. 

The following eplirchies have vicars : 

28. Starayarufla. The prelate is vicar in 

the novgorodian eparchy. 

29. Dmitrof. The prelate is vicar in the 

mpfcovite eparchy. 

30. .Pereyallavl and BorifpoUk. The prelate 

is coadjutor of Kief. 

31. Feodofia and-Mariyepollk. The prelate 

is vicar in the ekatarinoflaf eparchy. 

Krutitzki is not named among the reft, be- 
caufe its biihop is exempted from the admini* 
ftration of the eparchy, and relides in a monaf- 
tery as archimandrit. 

Th the ltfi| 5 ii'e atfe ufually reckoned 18,350 
parilh-churches and cathedrals of the orthodox 
greek reH|i6n. In the year 1755, they were 

numbered 
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numbered at only 184070. Butt: to thidfe mBCt 
be added : i. a multitude of conventuAl tand 
Other fmall churches \vhich have no pecufiax 
prieft, but are confidered as iilides or chapdss 
their number extends into thou&nds : 2. the 
numerous churches of other confe^ons, either 
in the provinces on the borders of the Baltic, or 
in White RuiCa, or lalUy fuch as Hand alone 
in ruffian towns. 

The number of the ruffian clergy is computed 
at 67,900 perfons, without including their 
milies ; to which Ihould be added thofe of other 
confeffions and religions. Some authors aifert, 
that in the whole empire are 480 monalleries 
and 74 nunneries, among which the hnaller are 
not reckoned) the former containing -7300 
monks, and the latter 5300 nuns. The lafl: 
number is manifeftly exaggerated *. In the ec* 
clefiaftical eftablifhment of Great Ruffia are rec- 
koned only 159 mbnaileries and 67 nunneries ; 
in the former 53 abbots, 99 priors, with 26^7 
perfons belonging to them, chieily conliftmg 
monks : and in the latter 67 priorefles, and 1299 
nuns. But herein are not comprifed : i. all the 
little religious houfes dependent bn them, whidh 

♦ At leaft it bears no proportion to tbe lir. 

Coxc rightly ftates the nuns at only 130D. v 

the 
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the members may dther maintain at their own 
expence or fuflFer to fall into decay : 2. thofe 
monaileries which declare that they require no 
pay but chufe to fupport themfelves by volun- 
tary donations, &c.: 3. all the monaileries in 
little Ruilia, as well as, 4. thofe in White Ruffia. 
However, on reckoning all thefe together, we 
ftould hardly produce the above number of 
cloillers, monks, and nuns. That Peter 1 . and 
ftill more exprefsly Catharine II. have greatly 
eircumfcribed the lazy monaftic Hate, fo detri- 
mental to population, and put it upon quite a 
different footing, is already univerlally known 
from other writers. 

Some authors have erroneoully fuppofed that 
the clergy confifts entirely of the fons of priefts ; 
and that no man of noble birth has ever been 
admitted into orders. But, though the fecular 
priefts fill moft of the fpiritual offices with their 
children, yet individuals of other ftations, parti- 
culatrly noblemen, have at all times taken the 
monaftic habit, and then been made priefts. 
It is but a few years ago that a nobleman, who 
had been in the military fervice, was a fpiritual 
direftor ma monaftery ; and a prelate now alive 
is, according to report, defcended from a very 
honourable ruffian family ; and before be entered 
the church, had received an order of knigbt- 
‘ . hood 
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hdbd for his fervfces in the army *. 
however, few nobles feel any violmt ihcteStiOilif 
to become clergymen t* whatever they niaty hiit« 
fbriherly done. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

By: the laws of Rtiffia no ecclefiaftic can be 
brought before a temporal judge, unlefs commil- 
faries of the clerical order be likewife On the 
bench But, as in examinations that admit 
of no delay, and muft be done upon the fpot, it 
woutd be too tedious if the magiftriite, for in- 
ftance, the commander of the diftrift,- were 
obliged previoufly to fend to alk commiifaries of 
the bifliop ; .thmefore, the fenate, in the year 

However, it iB faid, that in general it is not mtfch ap- 
proved of that the clergy Ihould be of nobl? parentage. 

f It is reported -that a very refpeiftable prelate, ‘'by hrs 
fcmonilrances, brought it about that fevcral dilhanded offi- 
cers (among the reft; a huflar, by birth a German, but had 
conformed to the ruffian church) were admitted fome years 
fmce into the cloifter, and promoted to fpiritual dignitjes^ 
Yet thefe are not ufually appointed to viftage churches, as 
there the worthieft clergymen run great hazard of becoming 
boorifh themfelvcs, from the total want of any focial inter- 
courfe that might fuppjy food to their miridB| imd keep up 
a dignity of manners ; th^ are cominohly obliged to work 
in tiie iieldi the barn, with their own hands*. 

J The preachers in: Efthonia have no fiicli 
privile^ as this^to of t 
{unions btiforc 

^ VOL^ II. 
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1791, reprefented to the fynbd, that it were tO 
be wiflied. that the, parochial bi/hops in every 
town and diftWa fliohid appoint ftated fpirituai 
deputies to be prefent at examhiations where 
perfons of the facred order might be involved : 
which the fynod approved and put into esMU^ 
tibn. The£; dated deputies mud inimediatdy 
prefent themfelves whenever they are liimmoned 
to examinations by the town-bailiff or the com- 
mandant of the diftridl*. 

Concerning the monafteries' it may be ob- 
ferred that they all follow the rule of St< ; 
confequently but one order of monks is known 
in Ruilia. Neither in m<mafteries nor in cathe- 
drals have there ever been prebendaries^ canons, 
ininoi; canons, nor any officers of that kind un- 
der other names j accordingly there is no chap* 
ter to vote in the election of biihops. Each mo- 
naftery has no mote than one fuper^endant 
(whether prelate, or nbbot, ct prior) f all the 
other perfons of the houfe are monks, either ec- 
cleliaftics or lay-brethren. Where / neverMaa 
been an indance of a child being pteced m a 
doider for the fake of making the brothers and 
fiders the ncher, or of leffcning^ the burdens of 
a numerous family. Women feparated or di- 
vorced from' thdf huffiahds affe ’ piit nito nunne- 
ries, but feldora or never agalnd their confent. 
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SECTION III. 
burghers and ihe Settlers in Towns. 

T twS diftinftion is neceffary, becaufe there are 
hiany butghcrs who do not dwell in towns j 
for inftance, german manufaftuters j In Livo- 
nia the difponents, placemen, profeffionifts, &c. 
that live about the country. On the other handj 
there are people in the towns that are properly 
' not burghers, fuch as noblemen, officers of the 
- crown, literati • \ in like manner perfons that 
remain there only for a nme^ alfo fervants^ and 
real boors. 

In Rullia have always been towns and.burgh- 
»'0r3, as at Novgorod, Kief, Mofco, there- 
fore what Bufching fays on this fufajed in, his 
Geography needs fome correction : that * ** the 
** burghers in RulTia are new, and are grown 
« out of the boors.” The latter is only true of 
fome towns, particularly of fuch as were vil- 
lages, and have been lately raifed to corpora- 
tions. If he mean to advert to the firft origin 
of burghers, then the cafe is the lame in Ruffia 

* According to the mv teguladoVf however, the4|(k«ii 
■«f letters belong to the buigbers. 

Y a at 
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as in all other kingdoms, and efpeciaUy in hi* 
own country, Germany; where the burgh- 
ers, as we learn from hiftory, likewife arofe 
from boors, from unfree peafants, or vaffals ; 
which latter cannot be faid of the burghers in 
old rufiian towns, as they formed thepifelves 
into burgherihips, while the nation yet knew 
nothing of unfree perfons or vaffals. In the 
provinces of the Baltic, the towns whereof afc 
alfo a part of Rullia, I fhall at prefent fay no- 
thing. 

Therefore, though Ruffia antiently had towns, 
yet it mufl; be owned that they were but few, 
and the rights of the burghers, were undefined. 
Even the formerly republican towns, Novgorod 
and Pfpove, had loft their rights, which pro- 
bably w^e partly but prefumptive; only the 
baltic towns preferved their own conftitutions, 
rights, and privileges. 

The late emprefs by her mandate of 1785 
gave , a municipal regulation to all her domini- 
ons without exception, which is juftly confidered 
as a benefit of uncommon magnitude to the ruf- 
fian towns. Under the foregoing reigns the im- 
portaftt ohjeft of augmenting the towns, the 
number of burghers and ttai^C feems at times to 
have been wholly Unthought p£ It was impof- 
'fible for commerce to thrive, while it was chielly 

carried 
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carried on by vaflals, and when the town# were 
too few In number. The countryman found no 
convenient fale for liis product, and thefe were 
confequently not improved. At profent, to the 
great advantage of the empire, all thefe matter* 
are furprifingly altered. , 


' S E C T I O N IV. 

Free Fcafants. 

I'tiis head, as it is not ufual in clalTifying 
the ruffian fubjefts, requires fome elucidation.* 
Whole multitudes of people, who, in other 
countries, would, without hefitation, be aflb- 
ciated with the boors, demand in treating of 
the ruffian empire, a particular clafs 4 becaufe, 
by reafon of their country life, in the ftrifteft 
fenfe,#they do not belong to the burghers, 
while on account of their freedom they are far 
above the condition of a boor, as a vaffial Be- 
twixt the two they form a middle flation. In 
virtue of their freedom, no man can alienate or 

* Therefore in this place they are not , called boors, 
becaufe vaiTalagc is ufually conneded with that idea : how- 
ever they are often co^iprehended among the boors even in 
date-papers and in numbering the people, 

y 3 
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fell them ; they educate their childten as they 
pleafe \ the generality of them poffefs an immov- 
able property j what they earn no man can take 
from them, fo they do but duly pay their com- 
mon taxes, or perform their ftated talks of public 
labour : they are under no arbitrary command, 
but, like ihofe of fuperior ranks, own no autho- 
rity but that of the general laws of the Hate. 
To all who know the value of freedom it will 
appear then but reafonable to allot them here a 
feparate dafs *. Yet among them there are dif- 
ferent gradations, as all of them do not enjoy 
•<he fame degree of liberty. Some of them are 
exprefsly called boors, and, without violation of 
their freedom, are treated as fuch, though with 
fomewjiat more gentlenefs than vaflals. Other? 
have a true civil liberty, and differ only by their 
place of abode and occupations from towns-peo- 
ple. None of them enjoy ariftocrajic^^privi- 
leges} the particular perfons who have foared 
above their ftation, and have attained to nobi- 
lity, dignities, and orders by military feryice^ 
form no general rule, efpecially as many that 
>vere bom vaflals have done the fame. 

To this clafs belong ; 1. The foreioj^ colo- 
nists, fettled here as huftahdmen, or farmers. 

f They are calletl counUymen in all the public documents. 

By 
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By their occupation they are boors. by 
reafon of the laud given to them, they capnpjt 
' be fo called ; we muft, therefore, mitigate the ero- 
preilion by epithets, and term them free gcrmapi 
boors *. The german workmen in the mines^ 
and others of a like defeription, may properly 
enough be joined with them i if on account of 
the fmallnefs of their nymbers we cannot allign 
them a particular fub-divifion. But the ruffian 
xnafter-workmen in the mines belong prop^r^y 
to the boors as being in a fort of vaffalage. 

2. The OoNODvoRTzi, or one-houfe-owners f, 
bdong heritably to no private perfon, nor can 
they be heritably granted to any one { j confer 

* They r^fqnably hpld the place in the prefent cUft, 
from the privileges that have been granted thein,*by which 
they cannot be judged arbitrarily, but according to tlic , 
laws, by the judges of the diftrid ; alfo here and there 
have their own conflitution j and if they pay back 
iidvance-money they have received, they may draw again^ 

f They have indeed no farm-yard as is chftoinary in ,thc 
livonian manors, ^nd therefore might be called one-houfe- 
holders } yet this exprefliou is tiot only upufual, hut incom- 
plete, becaufe they poffefs more than a houfe j they have 
lands likewife. Some foreigners clafs them with the frec- 
fcttlers; but in amantfefto of February i8, l^^Zf they arc 
termed coufitry-fettlctsf. 

:j: This privilege is probably not grounded on any written 
law, but only on immemorial ufage, 

y 4 
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quently they are not vaffals, not even of the 
crown though it regards them as fubjefts in 
the ftriflseft ienfe j and therefore at times they 
are feat in multitudes to fonie feminary of the 
Gountry-militia on the lines. They polTefs their 
Itoufes, with the grounds belonging to them, as 
real property, for which they neither perform 
feudal fervice nor .give of their produ^ls: fo 
that they are far better off than the boors. But, 
as they are obliged to furnifh recruits, to pay 
the poll-tax and obrok, to be fent wherever the 
good of the empire requires thetas and can 
neither buy villages f nor poffefs vaffals as pro- 
perty J, fo they belong not, at leaft now, to the 
nobility, though they are very apt to reckon 
themfelves of their clafs, and are fometimes by 
others regarded as a fort of inferior or petty no- 

* That is, when compared with the crown- vaffals who 
prefently come under the fifth feftion, ^nd are properly 
dillin6l from them, 

f * Ettates, 

:|“ Some of late have indeed bought eftates with vaffals ; 
but it is always in the name of fome nobleman who permits 
them to ufe it ; otherwife, by the laws as they exift at pre-^. 
font, they would have to fear a retraftation as foon as their 
purchafe became public. This already fhews that they do 
not belong to the nobility, ■though they feem in a manner 
to be numbered with tbetn ift the manifc Feb. i8, 
17621. 

blcffc. 
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ble^. Hiat they originally forced ; 
the a‘riftbcracy» and gradually funk belo’W' % i# 
hjgfdly to be fuppofed. It is rather ihOffe pffb- 
table, that when the country, people fell into 
vaflalage, thby preferved their freedom by fuch 
means as they had, and particularly by their 
landed pfoperty *. Many of them have lately 
by military fervice got by degrees to be officefS', 
and confequently, with their children, are be- 
tome real noblemen ; but then they belong no 
more to the odnodvortzi. There are among 
them perfohs in good circuniftancesi — In fome 
places in their number are reckoned, the difband- 
ed foldiefs that live in the country ; and hence 
might arife the notion, that the odnodvortzi de- 
rived their origin frotn the military fervice t j 
and that their anceftors, being common people, 
were favoured, on account of their good beha- 
viour, with a poffeffion of inheritance in per- 

■ ^ It is thought by fome, that, on account their free- 
dom and their landed propc^ty^, they belonged formerly to 
the imbility; but this is a miftakc, for there are people ip 
the empire who poflefs hereditary lands, and yet arc neither 
vaffals nor noblemen. V 

f Not very difflbrent fit>!n tim is the opinion advanced 
by. M. Purgold, who derives their origin from the prifoners 
taken in war, whidh ia rnthcr improhaWe, thou^ of 
thein may be fprung from prifoners or ftrangera. , 

petuitjr, 
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petuity, which prote^ed them from vafl&lage. 
But the great number of them feems in fbme 
raeaAire to weaken the probability of this fuppo- 
frtion. Others again give them the fame origin 
with the boyar-children, above defcribed, with 
M?e deeiaration, that thofe of them who had no 
tioors of their own Ihould be odnodvortzi. 

: ' 3. The Kozaks in all their ftems and branches, 

. who poifefs tl^ir diflrifts, lands, and cow-yards^ 
as real property. Some, for inftance, thofe of 
the Pon and the mountains of Ural, pay no poll- 
tax, but perform military fervice ; others, as 
thofe of Little Ruflia, now pay the poll-tax and 
delivm recruits out of the regiments raifed from 
tlmir own body, but are otherwife exempt from 
military fervice; others again look aftm* the 
pcdls, furnilh them with horfes and Shelter, for 
whieh, however, they receive a flight paj j 
feveral, as the flheri^n Kozaks, reprefent a 
fort of petty nobility, as fome well-informeh 
<Jerinan writers have partkukrly Ihewn. I 
friall only obferve farther, that at prefent are 
jfeen among them perfons, who by military 
fervice are not only become noble, but hnve 
alfo obtamed confidemble dignities and orders 
of knighthood. 'Piie Kozaks too are re* 
gavded by the crown ^ in the frrid^ 

‘mining of the term f jnid therefore at times 
: whole 
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svlioie mafles of them me tianfplsmted 

X 

yei^ons. 

4. The TARTAR Tribes. They pay (JUs 
hea(i-4iiohey and fumi(h recrmts ; but pc^llhfi^ 
thdr lands as heritable property. 

5. The Qashrirs, Vogules, Kalmuks, 

with moft of the nomadic ttibes and people of 
the fteppes. Many of them have their own poti- 
tical ccmftttutions, and a fort of nobility among 
them. Being not vaflals, and poileffing their 
lands in inheritancev they iall under this head, 
{lowever, tbefe, efpeciaUy the Balhkirs^ who 
perform miUuvry lmi^^^ and the Vogules, are 
reckoned by fome writers among the boors of 
the crown ; bnt this ihonld be done with a yad 
pf limitationj > . 

6. Disbanded SohniERS living in die coun- 
try. They are called in ukafes and other publk 
inllruments, people of the former diibanded 
f* military eftablifliment.” ■— Formerly, as was 
pbferved before, the boyar^ or nobleman, was 
bound to appear in the field with his people. 
Wh«a the War was over, he returned to hh 
mahfion, and his people were boors as before. 
At length ftan^ng regiments were eftabliflied : 
the Streltzi Wde of tins fort. Peter thereat 
crated a complete^ army nhdm this 

. t^t, inftead of the feMer peifOG^ ferviee, it 

fhould 
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fhould be recruited out of the empire ; but who- 
ever was incapable of ferving any longer, fliould 
be difinifledj ■ only with this condition, ^that he 
fliould never again be a vafl'alj and therefore 
mull diftinguifli himfelf by his drefs,, the Ihaving 
of- his beard*, &c. his reafon for which was pro- 
bably that the military might ajways be held in 
refpeO:.; When fuch difearded foldiers retired 
to the country and followed agriculture, they 
were indeed boors, but free, under the fove- 
reignty of the crowm, fomewhat like the odnod- 
vortzi. This regulation was continued through 
the fucceeding reigns. At that time all recruits 
went into the forts ; where, as in a kind of gar- 
rifon, they learnt and enured themfelves to the 
military profellion. At the conclufion of the 
feven years’ war, which had coll the enipire great 
numbers of men, an alteration took place, in 
order to fpare the country for fome time from 

* Not longer than 28 years finee at every difmiflal of an 
under-officcr or common foldier, (even though he had not 
l^fore been a yaflal, but were a free-bofn German,) he was 
cxpriefsly ordered npt to drefs himfelf like a boor, but to 
wear german cloaths, to ftiayc his beard, &c. — That this 
IS at prefent the pra6lice I fcarcely believe. But only a 
few years ago It viras done at the difiniffibn of an under- 
olficer of german noble patentagt 5 frobabiy through aii 
overfight of the chancery. 


the 
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the obligation to furnilh recruits. Thenceftav* 
ward the veteran foldiers and invalids came into 
’ the garrifons, where they married, and are faow 
a nurfery for the army ; as the crown maintains 
their children and has them brought up as fol- 
die;'s. Ever fince, the recruits are delivered 
direftly to the regiments. At prefent a foldier 
but feldom receives his difmiffion, and only in 
cafes where he can bring vouchers that he is no 
longer fit for fervice, but lias rich relations, or 
means of his own whereby to procure a fufiicient 
maintenance. He from that moment belongs to 
the clafs of free country-men ; and his former 
lord can never demand him back. 

7. Emancipated Serfs, who have either 
bought their freedom of their lord, or obtained 
it gratyitoully in reward for faithful fervice, &c. 
Of fuch are confiderable numbers in Livonia and 
Efthonia. I’hey either gain a livelihood in the 
country as petty placemen, millers, publicans, 
&c. or. get admitted into the burgherlhip of 
towns, 

8. Malo-russian Boor'‘s, or Boors of Little. 
Rufiia, who are neither Kozaks nor vafials, but 
free people *. They polTefs no immovable pro- 
perty, but rent lands of the nobles there, for 
money, or for certaiip work to be performed. 


* Yet tliere are rufitaa vaflals among them. 
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B7 the capitatiolutax, whkh they havd beefl 
obliged to pay iince 1783, they arc now foinfr> 
iriiat more fliackled, becaufe they can no longer 
remove at will from one place to another ; but 
muft remain in that where they are regiflered to 
the capitation, or muft come to terms with the 
manorial lord for that purpofe. 

g. Free Peasants, who can neither be fold 
nor alienated feparately from the land, but belong 
to the eftate * j with which they pafs from one 
lord to another. They may not improperly be 
reduced to two claiTes : fome poflefling their land 
in the manner of a freehold, of which fort we 
find many in the government of Viborg j whereas 
others live upon the lands of the lord, and pay 
for the. occupancy in money or in Hated talks of 
labour. The latter may quit their place (though 
not the diftrid) on offering another boor, ac* 
ceptable to the leignorial lord ; who has a right 
to difpofe of them. Some have exprefs privileges 
peculiar to themfelves f. The education of their 

* Somewhat like glebse adferipti. The lord can di'ive 
them away from his domain. 

f Which they maintain vrith eaUreme jealoufy. — Some 
of thefe boors, though they are fubjeft to the domcftic cor- 
^e£tion of their landlord, yet they are not entirely under 
bis arbitraiy* fway, but are ftill ptote^led by the laws^ 
Thole in the government of Viborg caimot be putiiftied 
^herwife than conformably to a legal fentenee. 


children 
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«tiihlren is to themfelvet, who icstheii'lstfiig 
thgm op to mechanical trades, or get eiiBn ioto 
fovioe, &c. They dwell either on' the crown- 
lands or on thofe of the nobles, chiedy in 
Efthonia and the adjacent illands, alfo in Ehrooia 
and on the ifle of Runo *. 

SECTION V. 

Va^l boors. 

T HEY are ufually called Amply boors j hot here 
this addition is ncceffary as a diftinftion between 
them and the preceding free boors. They have 
no dvii liberty; their children belong not to 
them, but to their manorial lord, on whofe w9l 
they depend; they alfo, with their childnjB, 
fingly or in families, may be alienated, fold, 
and exchanged ; they poffefs no immovaUe pro- 
perty, but they themfelves are treated, fomettmcs 
as the movable, fometimes as > the immovable 
property of another. They properly therefore 
form a di(linf): clafs. 

Originally they were free; but, in Great 
Ruifia, after the turbulent times of the falfi) 

* In Efthonia and Livonia they are cal|ed rwediihhootV, 
being originally of that country, vrhence they derive their 
privileges. 

Demetriufiw, 
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Derndtrlufes, b^arae giradually va|fals, or ; 
able ferfS;! eQnfequemtly it was not by ihe inipo#| 
fitioa of he|df®oney, but long before ; for 
already ia tbe Ulolhenie appear ordinances con*' 
cerning; the flayes *, e^ g, that, as was men- 
tioned above, they fhould neither bear ^witnefs 
nor, bring B complaint againft their lord f. — 
Bufchmg indeed calls the crown-boors as well as 
the nobility-boors,, vaflals ; but when he after- 
wards adds, “ vaffalage has particularly remained 
“ with the crown-boors,” it feems rather lin- 
intelligible. As thefe, in general, live more 
comfortably than thofe of the nobility, perhaps 
the geographer only meant to fuggeft, that, with 


♦ This expreffion miift not here be taken in its ftrifteft 
import. Some indeed look upon their vaflals as flaves ; but 
between the two there is a conflderable difFerencie ; though 
perhaps an auflcre lord may foraetimes treat his vaflal as a 
Have, at leatt when under the influence of palhon. M 
is in a mlflake when he calls the condition of the ruifian 
boors a perfea flavcr)^ This term in no refpea applies to 
the crown-boors. Even thofe belonging to the nobles have 
certain rights ; for Inilancc, the lord cannot' put them to* 
deathj cannot prevent them from marrying, cannot violate 
their wives and daiighters, Were he tq do fo ; it wptikl 

be wrong and contrary to kw, might be attended with 
kgal cenfures. 

•j* Hence It is obfervable, that the boyars had an influence 
in the making of the Uloflienie, and did not forget their 
prerpgatives over the boors. 


the 
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die latter, vaffalage had degenerated mto flaveryi 
But a very great part of them really live hr good 
circumftances, and are rich. Generally fpeaki> 
ing, there is no exceeding great difference 
tween the two : for the crown can make prefenls 
of its boors to private perfons, whenever and in 
what numbers it will ; and then they are imme- 
diately treated upon the ferae footing with the 
other nobility boors. — Many of the former 
have long fince become merchants *. Others 
of Iwth forts are ftill boors, but at the feme time 
carry on fome trade, either on their own account 
alone, or in company with merchants. Others 
again have got themfelves infcribed in towns as 
traders, paying their taxes as fuch, and at the 
fame time as boors. The majority of them 
purfue hulbandry, take to the fiflieries, or follow 
fome other profitable occupation. 

They are commonly divided into three kinds $ 
but it feems requifite to part thein into four. 

I. Crown-boors t* Thefe are extremely 
numerous. In the government of Perme they 
form the greater part of the peafentry. But at 
the feme time it muft be obferved,* that there all 
the people belonging to the crown are reckoned 

* An ukafe gave occafion to this. 

f In Livonia they aK vulgarly called public boon. 

VpL, II. Z 'its 
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its vaflkls, and therefore called crown-boors } 
and thus, not only the Ruffians, but alfo the 
'Jfartara, Bafhkirs, Permiaks, Siryanes, Vogouls,' 
and many others, pafs under that denomination. 
But, tliough this be the cafe fometimes even in 
the chanceries, yet it is but reafonable to make 
a diftinftion between boors whom the crown, aS 
its real vaflals, can grant away, and who poffefs 
no real property j and thofe tribes of people who 
are owners of immovable poflelfions, and enjoy 
certain rights and privileges. Therefore thofe 
people feem to belong to the foregoing clafs. 
However, we mull not omit to mention, that 
there are alfo real vaffal-boors belonging to the 
crown, which the crown cannot with propriety 
give away, they being attached as workmen to. 
the mines either of the crqwn or of private in-, 
dividuals, that they may earn wherewith to pay 
their head-money, and who could not be removed 
without confiderable detriment to the mine* 
works. Such are called, Pripifniye, i.e. inrolled; 
and they are many thoufands in number. That, 
formerly, on account qf fome oppreffions they 
fuffered from private proprietors of mines, they 
would fometimes rife tumultuoufly, but that tha 
late emprefs, forae years ago , ilTued a very gra- 
dous ukafe for ^eir protefiioh, has been already 

noticed 
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noticed under the article of mines. Since that 
time, whenever a mafter-miner or any of his fub* 
’ftitutes, think fit to deal more harlhly with them 
than the letter of the law allows, they have a 
right to bring their complaint before the proper 
judge. 

The taxes and impolls of the crown-boors are 
not in all places alike. Moft of them, befides 
the head-money, pay alfo the obrok, i. e. a fum 
of money for every male foul j and this is the 
only benefit the crown derives from them. In 
fome diftridts they do talk- work * ; or they pay 
of their produdls ; or, as in Livonia, both at 
once, inftead of the obrok. However, great 
attention has always been paid to the mitigation 
of their lot ; unlefs we except their former hard 
ufage at the mines ; and therefore they live more 
happily than the generality of the noble-boors ; 
nay even more at their eafe than many free peo- 
ple. Among them are many that are in good 
circumftances, and might even be called rich. 
Indeed they would not feel their vaflalage, if the 
crown could not grant them away ; as they then 
run the hazard of falling under the yoke of a 
hard mafter. 

In ukafes and public documents they are 
ufually mentioned under feveral denominations : 

* Somewhat of a fimilar nature with what was in France 
called the corvee. 

as 
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as divided into boors of the bIack>plough, boors 
of the empire, imperial boors, poft-boors *, and 
court-boors. , By what particulars each kind is 
diltinguilhed from the others I have not been 
able with any certainty to learn. A general- 
officer, who had paffed many years in the feveral 
provinces, and had made repeated inquiries, 
gave me the following account in regard to the 
firft-mentioned diftindion : “ Boors of the white- 
“ plough formerly meant thofe who, without 
“ performing talk- work, and paying taxes in 
“ products, defrayed their impolls in ready 
“ money ; on the other hand, thofe of the 
“ black-plough were fuch as, together with fome 
“ perfonal praellanda, (which were not always. 
“ in all provinces of a like nature,) were to pay 
“ their taxes by the tenth of every corn-harveft. 
“ Thefe, as well as the former, mull, befides this, 
“ pay their head-money, as aftated contingent to 
“ the military-cheft : but both were free boors of 
“ the crown ; and, in common with all other 
boors, mull likewife furnilh recruits. Whether, 
“ amidft fo many alterations that have of late 
“ years been made, thefe diftinftions are ftill 
“ obferved, is more than I can tell } I only 
know that the taxes have been very much 
“ increafed.” 

* Yamfc^tfluk). 

From 
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From fome oral and fome writfen accounts, 
I may prefcnt the reader with the following 
authentic, though not complete information • on 
the fubjeft : 

In the ruffian laws and ukafes eight diftinft 
lands of crown-boors are mentioned ; namely, 
I, Empire-boors t » they belong to nobody in 
particular, neither to the court, nor to the nobi- 
lity, nor to the monafteries ; they are therefore 
members of the empire or burghers of the 
empire J. They for the moft part confifl; of 
boors of the black plough, to be mentioned 
prefently, art. 3. 2. Imperial boors §, who be- 

long to the monarch perfonally, or rather to the 
court *, of whom moftly confifl: the court-boors, 
art. 6 ; others are regiftered to the favodes, or 
manufaflories, where a number of workmen are 
engaged. 3. Boors of the black plough ||. The 
origin of this appellation is now no longer 
known. But a great part of northern Ruffia as 

♦ On inquiry, feveral perfons, from whom fome light 
was reafonably to be cxpeded on this matter, honeftly con- 
feffed that they had never troubled their heads about it } fo 
that what information was obtained was got with great dif- 
ficulty. 

f Gofudarllvenniye. 

J This exprelfion is to be taken in a quite pecuHaf {);nfe ; 
and even then will be but obfcure. 

J Gofudarevui. || Tfhernofoflmiye. 

^ 3 
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far as Archangel, is almofl: entirely inhabited by 
them. Their regions are divided into volofts *, 
each whereof is an a£lual, though not an inde- 
pendent, republic. In other refpefts they prin- 
dpally belong to the clafs of empire-boors, 
art. I f. 4. Poft-boors J ; they are bound, in 
lieu of the imports, to keep port-horfes, and have 
their name from yam, which fignifies poft-rtation ; 
but between every two yamui are feveral port- 
flations §. 5. Court-boors |( are they whofe fer- 

vice and tributes are dertined to the fupport of 
the imperial court S (not to the cabinet’s ex- 

pences). 

Territories# 

f The author of a paper in the hlftorical magazine of 
'Gottingen, dated from Peterfburg, fays : the boors of the 
black plough were crown-boors who were obliged to per- 
form certain fervices, or pay tithe, for the land allotted 
them. But all crown- boors are obliged to this. — The 
truth is, that thofe of the black plough pay for their fields 
a fort of tithe in iiatura; I fuppofc we fhould call it 
foccage, 

Yamtfhtfhiki. 

J Yam fignifies a fort of place provided with all requi^ 
files for the keeping in readinefs of poft'horfcs, which they 
mufi provide. 

II Dvortzovuiye. 

. It was ordered by Peter I. that certain boors fliould 
pay their ta::cs ( i ) at his court or other of his palaces, as 

(i) Head-money »rd obrok. 


the 
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|>ences). They were formerly under the great 
court chancery *, whence they have their 
‘ name. But this being fince aboliihed, and all 
thofe eftates and boors being now under the 
kameralhof, the fum of 3 millions is annually 
paid for it from the government-coffers f to the 
court, or rather to the exchequer J. Neverthe- 
lefs the boors will for a long time continue to 
bear the old name of dvortzovniye, as well as 
the two next following forts of them. 6 . Monaf- 
tery-boors§, who formerly belonged to the 
monafteries, but now every where in Great, 
Little, and White Ruifia, are under the karae- 
ralhofs. Properly fpeaking they belong to the 
article that immediately enfues. 7. CEconomy- 
boors II were in Great Rullia thofe boors who. 


the funds whereby the court or fuch particular palace was 
to be fupported. Of this kind of coun-boors are thofe en- 
regiftered at Katariiienthal near Reval ; the caftle at Riga 
has alfo 5000 of them. In many places they poiTefs no 
lands, but maintain themfelves by various kinds of mecha- 
nical employments, as carpenters, bricklavcrs, &c. or as 
fiihermen. Their taxes are received by the kameralhof, but 
particularly applied, or directly fent to the emprefs’s private 
purfe. 

* Glavnaya dvortzovaya kantzelyariya. 

f|- Statnoiye kafnatlheiftvo. J Pddvomaya kpntora. 
J Monaflirlkiye. 1) Ekonomitlhelkiye. 

Z4 
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about the year 1764, were taken from the 
monafteries and churches, and made fubordinate 
to a particular college of ceconomy erefted for 
that purpofe. That is now abolilhed, and the 
boors are under the kameralhofs, but continue 
to bear their former name. 8. Peltry-tribute- 
paying boors* are thofe who deliver their 
tributes in peltry or furs ; which tribute is 
termed yafak ; and hence thefe latter alfo pre- 
ferve their antient appellation f. 

One privilege of the crown-boors, which 
foreigners are not acquainted with, requires to 
be mentioned. It confifts in this, that they may 
buy of noblemen villages and lands, with the 
valTals belonging to them. In an efpecial ordi- 
nance of the late emprefs, of Aug. 29, 1766, it 
is faid :* “ The boors of the court-eftates are per- 
“ mitted to purchafe of the adjacent owners, 
“ fmall villages with lands j paying for a foul 
not more than 30 rubles ; however, with this 
“ condition, that the court-boors who have 
“ bought the faid lands, either for their own or 

■I 

* Yafafhnuiye, 

*)■ The yafafhnulye, the monaftirflclye, &c. are therefore 
ftill continued in the ukafes, of which the general regula- 
tion for the railing of recruits throughout the empire affords 
a proof. — All thefe ruffian expreffions are only adjeftivcs, 
uniformly relating to the fubftantive krellyani, boors. 

“ the 
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“ the crown’s money, pay for every defaetine* 
** of land 1 ruble 25 kopeeks, obrok to the 

crown.” In another, of January 29, 1788, 
this privilege is extended to other boors and 
yamtlhiks. That thefe purchafes likewife are 
really made is feen from an ukafe iffued to the 
fenate in November 1789, containing not only 
blank forms and explanations for the provincial 
governors concerning this matter, but alfo two 
inftances appear from it of fuch purchafe ; one 
at Murauflanka, in the Ikopinfkoi diftridl of the 
govertiment of Riaefan ; where a defaetine and a 
half of land was bought, with the boors upon it 
(the kameralhof there inquire of the fenate con- 
cerning this purchafe, as they fee no utility to 
the crown arifing from it). The other is an 
inftance of the feleft-men of the boors in the 
village of Faryanof in the government of 
Yaroflaf, bought of a major’s lady, a boor 
with his wife, and fome land contiguous to the 
village. 

If foreigners Ihould imagine that the ordering 
of odnodvortzi and kozaks into other parts, or 
the granting away crown-boors as an heritably 

* Throughout Rutlia all ground is eflimated and ap- 
portioned by defyatines, (or deiictines,) each Bo iathoio. 
long and 30 fathom broad. . 
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fief to private perfons, is a degradation of man- 
kind, lowering them to the rank of beafts of 
the field * ; they fhould recolleft, that in all em- 
pires, and at all tjmes, whole provinces, with 
the whole of their inhabitants, have paffed over 
to other mafters, not only by war, conqueft, 
marriage, refignation, treaty, and teftamentary 
bequefts, but alfo by purchafe. An inilance of 
this lail may be brought from Germany ; where 
it is well known the emperor Charles IV. pur- 
chafed the mark of Brandenburg of the eledor 
Otho, in the year 1373 j and the emperor Sigif- 
mund fold them again in 141710 Frederic burg- 
graf of Nurenburg t* This may ferve to Ihew 
at leaft that the pradice is not peculiar to 
Ruflia. . 

3. Q£conomy-boors. Thefe belonged for- 
merly to the bifhops, churches, and monafte- 
ries ; but were taken from them in the year 
1764, and placed under the diredion of a col- 
lege of oeconomy, from which they have ever 
fince had their name; and are now on much 

* Some travellerii, in their accounts of Ruflia, have fahl^ 
that in that empire the peafants fcarcely enjoy the rights 
of cattle. 

+ In this, falc it is notorious that noblemen, burghers, 
and boors, with their feveral poflelflons, were included. 
'They were all fold together. 

the 
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the fame footing with the crown-boors. -Being, 
iike them, under the infpedion of the kameral- 
hofs and CEconomy-dirtftors, paying particular 
taxes and enjoying certain privileges : fo they np 
longer need to be diftinguilhed, but may pro- 
perly be alTociated with the crown-boors. 

3. Books of the mines. They require to 
be particularized, as fo peculiarly belonging to 
private mine-wor’;s, that they can never be fe- 
parated from them, therefore they can never be 
fold or exchanged apart, though they are tranf- 
ferable with the works to another mailer. How- 
ever, here are not included thofe crown-boors 
who are termed pripifniye, and are attached to 
the mine-works folely for working out their 
head-money. Accordingly, only thofe are meant 
who a^l as mailer- workmen, and are delivered 
as recruits from the boors belonging to the 
crown and the nobles ; but ate conveyed as pro- 
perty to the mine-proprietors, yet as infeparable 
from the works; and the proprietary mine- 
boors, whom the crown grants of its vaflals to 
numbers of mine-owners, who have no boors 
belonging to them, as permanent workmen, yet 
in fuch manner that they dwell on the territory 
of the works, belong heritably to fuch propri- 
etary, (but only fo long as he is mailer of the 
works,) and mull bring up their children fplely 
for that mine-work. 


4 . Noble^ 
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4. Noble, or private boors. Several au- 
thors, and among them our countryman Perry, 
give a lamentable account of their condition. 
It is, however, not only exaggerated, but altnoft 
always reprefented in too general a manner. 
There are indeed lords who drain their ex- 
actions too iar, and opprefs their vaffalsj yet 
this can only be faid of thofe who require too 
great and too various tributes, or of fome of 
the country-nobles, particularly the poorer of 
them, who carry on the farming bufinefs them- 
felves, or leave it to the management of a mer- 
cilefs upravitel, or overfeer, who by birth is only 
a vaflfal himfelf. ThSr condition, indeed, de- 
pends entirely on the humour or caprice of their 
lord * ; jet it is not to be denied that a great 
part of them, efpecially fuch as belong to 
wealthy lords, who require neither talk-fervice nor 
deliveries of produds, but only take a moderate 
bbrok, live happily, grow rich, and would hardly 
be perfuaded to change their condition for what 
palTes under the name of freedom, but is com- 
monly nothing mote than a brilliant conceit. 
As an inftance We need only take the village 

* The fame thing happens in the petty principalities of 
Germany ; feme of the princes by gentle treatment render, 
their fubjedts happy, while others opprefs them by taxes, im- 
polls, and harlh methods. 


Boretlh, 
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fioretih, not far from Mofco, belongmg to ctmnt 
Vladimir Orloff, and which may be vifited by 
any traveller that choofes. There every cottage 
nearly refembles a little hotel ; the people go 
dreffed in filks, have coftly furniture and uten- 
(ilsy live on a grand fcale, and entertain fumptui* 
ouily the numerous (Irangers that vifit them ; 
they keep up a connexion not only with mer- 
chants in the adjacent towns, but inftead of 
agriculture follow gardening, from which, on 
account of their proximity to Mofco, they de- 
rive great profits : and thefe it is that ena- 
ble them to live as they do. Neither muft it 
be fuppofed that thefe are the only vaffals that 
live in affluence; as, belides the rich villages 
Ivanlka and Pavloflki, belonging to count Shere- 
metyef, there are many others, which efcape 
the notice of foreigners in their hafty travels, 
who from fome poor ones are too apt to con- 
clude on all ; and it is not furprifmg-that, front 
the wretched looks of the Efihonians, 'they 
Ihould be led into this mifiake. 

The dues to their lord are fettled by no laws j 
fome pay the obrok, otliers perform taik-fervice, 
or, in lieu of it, deliver certain portions of their 
natural products ; from others again all thefe 
aye demanded : 'however, the obrok alone, efpe- 
cially where the lord is rich, is the moft ufual. 

Many 
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Many take, for every male head only 3, others 
5, and fome, from the moft opulent of their 
boors 25 rubles, or even more. — Thofe who 
fare the worft are the private boors who are 
obliged to perform talk-fervice, in lieu of the 
obrok, at the mine- works of their lord, which 
may lie at a great diltance j and perhaps the 
length of the way is not at all confidered *. 

For this ufefulnefs of fubjects, which brings 
the government fo many important products, at 
the fame time giving energy to the army and 
navy, and contributes the moft to the public re- 
venues, not much care has been taken during 
the former reigns, though the intereft of the fo- 
vereign and the empire fo effentially required it. 
Even Feter I. engaged as he was in fo many im- 
portant undertakings, could perhaps find no 
time for properly attending to this objeft. So 
much the more earneftly was it taken . up 
by the late emprefs. A ftriking proof of it 
is f^en in her inftrmftion for the code of lawst j 
wherein flie not only praifes the Japanefe for the 
maxim adopted by them, that fervants ought 
not to be too harlhly treated, as it readily leads 

* Thug profeflbr Pallas tells us, that fome of Mr. De- 
midof’s boors have above 606 verfts to go to work at their 
maker’s iron-works, that is 200 engllfti miles. 

•j- *Inftru£lions, feft. xcii. 


to 
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to refinance* ; but flie declares exprefsiy t ber 
difiatisfa^ion at the feverity with which this; in* 
ferior clafs is fometimes treated : “ Howeve** ft 
“ cannot be denied (fays the emprefs) that 
** they are at times much oppreffed.” ^d, 
then declares it to be her wifli and her inclina- 
tion that vafialage fiiould be aboliihed ; and, if 
this fiiould meet with obftacles, yet that the 
condition of the boors might be bettered, and 
all oppreflive abufes ftopped. But, not contented 
with exprefling her wifiies, file did adualJy adopt 
leveral meafures to efi'ecluate her benevolent 
inclinations, by inftituting a regular tribunal 
for the boors, entirely chofen out of their own 
body ; delivering the boors at the mines from 
pppreflion ; appointing overfeers and guardians 
to prevent every fpecies of violence, &c. and 
on every occafion recommending gentlenefs 
and humanity, of which file herfelf fet fo great 
an example. All is not to be brought about at 
once, efpecially in matters where the antient 
prerogatives of the nobility demand a difcreet 
refpeft. 

It was probably in confequence of this impe- 
rial declaration, that the free cecononiical. fo- 

'• A very important hint, and higlily deferving of con- 
fideration. 

f Inftruft. part. li. feft. iii. p. 190 5 c fqq. 1 —^ 

ciety 
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ciety at St. Peterfburg, a few years fin^et pro* 
pofed the important political queftion : Whether* 
it would be proper to aboliih vaifalage in Ruilia, 
with a prize for the moft fatisfadory anfwer ? 
The fociety received papers in the french lan- 
guage from feveral candidates; one, extolling 
liberty, but advifing great caution in the intro- 
ducing of it. Another Frenchman * fent an 
elegant diflertation, which, with all its beauties 
of didlion, was found imprafticable : it was like 
an alarm-bell t, recommending the immediate 
difiFufion of liberty throughout the country. On 
this fubjeft a great variety of matters come into 
confideration. For, to mention only a few, it 
is well known that the crown is not willing to 
interfere direflly in concerns between the nobles 
and their boors, when the rights of the former 
may come in collifion: fecondly, the crown- 
boor, while he continues fuch, feels his vaflal- 
age but little, if at all: thirdly, many vaffals 
live more happily than if they were free. Let 
us only compare the fubfliantial and fometimes 
opulent ruffian boor with the peafantry of fome 
Other countries, needy and cruflied under taxes, 

* Probably, Marraontel, at leaft from the captivating 
llyle and other charadteriltics, he was generally held ,to be 
the author. 

was the title to die manuTcript. 
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'•rhUe ihey boaft of their liberty. Fourthly, if 
, liberty fliould be Ibddehly and generdly initro- 
duced, it mull be done by an edift ; but What 
confufion would not hence arHe, as the people 
have no idea of liberty but by its connexion 
with licentioufnefs : fifthly, the boor muft al- 
ways pay taxes j if they be moderate, he may 
ftill live comfortably in his way, whether we* 
call him vafTal, or even Have, for the name lig- 
nifies nothing. Even the talk-works are often 
eafier than the heavy fums that are paid for 
every article of life by taxes in many countries. 
Sixthly, it has been remarked, that by talk- 
works more produfts are gained, efpecially with 
great land-owners. Seventhly, the introdudion 
of liberty might be very prejudicial, not dniy to 
the mine-works, but alfo to agriculture ; nay, it 
already appears that, by extending the obrpk, 
in feveral diftrids the latter has fuffered a de- 
cline. Eighthly, what Ihould the boor do with 
liberty if he be forbidden to polTefs heritable pro- 
p^ty * ? &c. If, as was done in the late reign, 
care be taken to protect the peafantry againft op- 
prelTors, and fome bounds be fet to the power 
of the nobles ; if the utmoll endeavours be 

* It might indeed be gradually permitted himt btit it 
would be attended with a thoufand difficultiesi efpecjbliyja 
regard to the noble-boors. 
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ufed to keep the taxes moderate, and the ho^ 
of being allowed boldly to pofcfs fotne property, 
though it be only perfonal, be not defeated^ but 
rather ellablilhed j then even the vaffal may 
live contented and happy in his humble habit>' 
ation. And in fuch good circumllances very 
many of the boors belonging to the crown and 
the nobles atdually are. I’his was evidently be* 
coming more general from day to day, as the !an* 
prefs fo uniformly difplayed her unwearied at- 
tention to promote the welfare of the clafs of 
vaiTals. Examples were not wanting under her 
adminillration, of noblemen being brought to 
fevere account for cruelties exercifed on their 
vaflals *. Indeed the many wife regulations that 
had been made, and were ftill making to the end 
of her reign, opened a fine profpedt for futurity. 

In concluding this article, it may be obferved, 
that the nioft ufual way by which a vaffal ia 

* A german nobleman, with his lady, have been con*» 
fined for feveral years paft in a place on the fliore of the 
jBaltic, for having, both of them, exercifed much cruelty 
in the challifcment of their valTals. — The very fafety of 
the lord, without any other motive, fhould rellrain him 
from fuch behaviour to his people. When once they arc 
enraged they let no bounds to their fury ; it has not un- 
frequently happened that a too auftere landlord, or his no 
lefs imprudent bailiff, has been miferably murdered by the 
boors# 

fuch. 
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Tucb, is by being bora of a vaffal *. By the com- 
mon law of Livonia every child born of an un- 
married female vaflal belongs, without regard 
to the father, to the eilate where it is born. 
Peter I. however, by a ukafe in 1716, or- 
damed, that fuch a child Ihall be free if a free 
man have caufed it to be baptifed in his name, 
as father. 

* In Livonie, the laws mention feme other ways ; how- 
<ver they are feldoin heard of at prefent. There have been 
cafes, where free people or their children have been fold 
for vaflals ; yet the tribunals grant them relief, at kail the 
latter, when they come to demand their freedom. 
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BOOK V. 

THE GOVEB.HMEHT OF THE EMPIRE, OR THE 
MONARCH, 

The importance and the variety of Acoibjeds 
that M under this title, demand a particular di< 
vilion of our work. But, in order to bring into 
fome fort of arrangement the obfervations that 
naturally occur, fotpe whereof inay be confidered 
as mere fuppofitions, and others as only que& 
tions * ; we fhall reduce them, without much 
folUcitvide in the choice, under feveral heads. 

* At this the reader vrill not be futpriled if he confider 
that this matter has been but little agitated ; and that the 
inquirer muit frequently meet with obfcuritics, which pro> 
iiabl^ will never be quite cleared up. • 

aa a 
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SECTION!. 

The Sticcejfion. 

Russia, as far upwards as hiftory reaches, has 
ever been an’ hereditary empire. For, though 
Ruric, on being called to the throne, did not 
afcend it on this cxprefs condition *, yet it was 
filled by his deftcndants till the race became ex- 
rinft ; that is, according to the ufual com- 
putation, from about the year 862 to 1 598. 
Such an uninterrupted fucceflion, againft which 
Ae nation never manifeiled the flighteft ob- 
jeftion, be it grounded as it may, is of greater 
ya^dity tlian the moil folcinn compaft, and 
Aou 14 be confidered as the acfoiowledged con- 
^itution of the empire. The people, at lead the 
moil enlightened of them, found it convenient 
^d falutary, as obviating the confufions and ca- 
fj^mities that arife from eleQion. Accordingly, 
after the extinflion of the race of Ruric, it was 
reftored with all its force in another dynafty. 
For, when Michai'.a Feodorovitch Romanof 

* l^ccords vvliicli rnight here be confulted to advantage 
tvc not known, and perhaps arc nqt in being. The ar- 
chives of the empire liave been fcarched in vain for accounts, 
of a far more modern date. 

afeended 
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afcended the throne in 1613, a charter was 
executed confirming it to him and all his pc^e-f 
’ rhy * ; by which aft Rullia was in a formal 
inanner declared a real hereditary empire. 

The occafional modifications of this hereditary 
right of fuccelfion may be fuppofed, from want 
of records, to be fcarcely deducible from re- 
moter periods, efpecially as hiftory, which ought 
to ferve as a guide, relates events whence many 
doubts and uncertainties aiife. The fon does 
pot always immediately fucceed to his father 
in the government ; one example of this, among 
others, is in the grand duke Vladimir Vfevolo? 
dovitch, who, dying in 1 1 25, was fueceeded by 
his three fons in the order of thefr birth ; only 
the third, namely Vatlheflaf, reigned at laft for 
foine time conjointly with the fon of his Brother, 
ft has frequently happened that the fons of the 
deceafed grand duke have contended for the 
throne with their uncles. However, in early 
times a great regard was paid to feniority ; thus 
Svuetopolk in 1093 mounted the throne, as the 

* This appears from Schfetzcr’s hiftorical enquiry^ 
p. 10. where it is alfo fhcwn that the. original is among the 
archives of the empire, as tha,t profefior faw it there. The 
qucllion, whether they who executed it were authorized and 
Oommifiioned to that purpofe, or whether they reprefented 
nation, is nothing to the bufincfs, as the latter ap- 
l^rovcd of it, at leall by their filence ; and ^l^is herccUtary 
ijight was already 700 years old. 
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eldeft of the reigning family. Therefore when 
Peter I. wanted to introduce fome alteration in 
the antient rule of fucceffion, he was obliged to 
add (harp menaces to his declaration ; and y^t 
great diflatisfadion was (hewn on the oceafion, 
though even by that ordinance the original fuc- 
ceffion was not deftroyed, and though there was 
no law in being that regulates the fucceffion, 
at lead none that is known. 

The hiftory of the prefent century * ffiews 
that the crown devolves on either fex without 
diftindion j fo that, though we fee in the family 
of Peter L the male heir at times to have pre- 
cedence, yet not an abfolute pre-eminence over 
the females, lince Catharine I. did not govern as 
regent ^during the minority of her kinfman, but 
was acknowledged as next heir in quality of con- 
fort to the defund emperor, and acceded to the 
throne as emprefs in preference to her kinfman f, 

* To attempt going farther back into remoter periods 
would be fruitlefs, as moft of the events of thofe times, for 
want of a regular hiftory, arc by much not fufficiently 
knbwn or unfolded. For this reafon nothing is here faid of 
the grand duchefs Olga, of the tenth century, &c. 

f The Chinefe muft have been but little acquainted with 
the curopcan forms of government, as well as with the an- 
tient hiftoi-y pf Perfia, if we may judge by the aftoniftiment 
^xpetfled at this by their gfeat officers of ftatc : but they 
were foon taught better. 


Some 
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Some do not fcruple to affirm that Ruffia has td, 
always been the happieft and has always increafed 
*in power and authority under a female rdgn. ; 

We learn from hiftory that fpmetimes the ipo- 
narch has been elected. It was by ele£lion that 
Vaffilli Vaffillievitch the Blind was feated on the 
throne., But the lateft inftance of this was when 
the crown was offered to the dowager duchefs, 
afterwards emprefs Anne. By her father {he 
had feme right to it, but by far not the neareft, 
as her elder iiffer was ftill alive, and the teffa- 
ment of Catharine I. was againff her. But who 
were the eledtors, or rather who have the right 
of eleftion, and in what cafes, we have no 
other means of difeovering than by fearching 
into hiftory for events of that nature, and 
thence to form what concluffons we afe able, 
fince there is no written law upon the fubjeft. 
■\^thout going up to the reign of a Ruric for 
tranfaflions veiled in oblcurity, the hiftory of the 
middle age takes notice of the grand duke Vaf. 
filli Vaffillievitch the Blind, who in 1425 took 
the reins of empire, being placed on the grand 
ducal throne at the unanimous requeft of the 
mofeovite people, with the concurrence of all 
the princes, as alfo of the clergy *. It feemed 

* So Lomonofof cxprefsly fays in his compendious annala 
the niffian fovereigns. I take him for a guide, 6n the 
fiippofition that he has drawn from authentic fources,* It 
is impoffible to quote originals on this fobjedL 

neceffary 
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necefTary to mention tills, becaufe here certaia 
eIe£lors are fpecified, namely, people, princes* 
uid clergy ; in which, however, feveral doubts 
and difficulties occur. Befides, this event be- 
longs not properly to this place, as that grand 
duke demanded the government by right of fuc- 
ceffion, and the horde bad at that time great in- 
fluence. Examples ought to be taken from thofe 
times when the nation was entirely free, andi 
under no foreign influence whatever. Such as, 
when Boris Feodorovitch Godunof, in 1598, 
was feated on the throne “ by the people * and 
the boyars i” and on his death, in 1604, his 
fbn Feodor Borifovitch Godunof, “ by all ranks, 
of the mofcovite people.” Shortly after this* 
VaffilU Ivanovitch Zuiikoi was defied tzarf. 
During his reign fome difcontented boyars defied, 
Vladiflaf, a polifli prince, to be their fovereign* 
but without effefl j. In the year 1613 Mi-, 

^ Lomonofof, p. 37. Anoth€r hlftonan fays, that the 
people almoft forced him on the throne. But here neither 
princes nor the clergy arc mentioned as tle£lors: th^ 
foiaBcr perhaps are included among the boyars. 

f Here Lomoaofof does not at all fpecify who the ele£lorft 
frere; probably becaufc the authorities he confulted are 
filent upon it. — It is well known they were all tlu*ee re- 
lated to the ^starian family, extindl in the male line. 

The above-mentioned elections Aicw, that, with the 
red^ons of the rcigoing family, ftrangers and native or 
reign princes came into confideration. 

chaila 
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chmk Feodorovitch RomanoiF acceded to the 
throne by unanimous ele<Elion in a genei^ a|> 
** fembly of the boyars and the other eRates (rf! 
** the country,” yet partly alfo as a near rdU« 
tion to the tzarian femily now extindt in the 
male lineage; as alfo in virtue of nomination, 
by which his father had already been heir to the 
throne. 

Now the firft queftion is, who are we to un- 
derftand by the people. Lomonoibf fpeaks prin* 
cipally of the mofcovite people, which is an ex- 
preflion of great ambiguity ; for it may denote the 
burghers of the city of Mofco, exclufively ; but 
then it mull have been previouily a city : in no law . 
or proclamation is fuch right of eledion granted 
to it ; whereas to other cities (feveral of, which 
are far more antient) this right has been given. 
But it may Ukeuife fignify all the people of 
the whole empire, which is fometimes denomi*’ 
nated from its metropolis : however, it is not to 
be imagined that the diftant tribes and people 
were ever called to an eledion. Laftly, by this 
term may be implied only the chief nation, that 
which is properly rulBan : yet certainly the coun- 
try-folks, the moft numerous of all, were not 
confutted on thefe important occafions. Cott- 
fequently, we muft fuppofe it to have retted' 

' 4 .w^h 
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with fome *, who took the bufiiiefs upon them, 
or ^o had the confidence of the nation ; a^ 
ihen^ as the people approved of their choice, at 
leaft by their filence, it might properly be faid 
tiiat iffiey defied f. Belides, as it often hap- 
p^s bn like occafions, the people of the ca- 
pftal, or the Mofcovites, under the condufl: of 
a few forward and leading men, might have 
grfeatly contributed to it ij;. 

2dly, 

* It would be difficult to afcertain them ; we muft un- 
doi^tedly feek them among the followings as the archives 
of tbc empire afford no light on the fubjeft. 

f What IS done by fdttie few, if not contradidlcd by the 
reft, is frequently and not improperly confidcred as done by 
alt,, n the emprefs JElh'zabeth in her firil manifeito 
might juftly lay, that all good fubjecls had willied her to 
mount the paternal throne. And the emprefs Anna 
might, without adducing other reafons, annul the ele^lion- 
ca|!ikulMk>n fhe had figned, fince fhe regarded herfelf at 
ketrefs to the crown, and was petitioned to annul it by a 
sqiaW of confidera^ noblemen> in the name pf thp 
people. 

^ In the fucceeding revolutions the populace of the re- 
iidrace, being fet in motion, have fometimes, with foiric ' 
foldiew of the guards, made therafe|ve8 of confcqucnce. 
And, indeed, hoW cafy is it for a few afliyc perfohs, by 
prefents, promifes, artful reports, and above all by the 
tcftcc of danger to reUgion, to lead the rabjble at their pica- 
; fo that they may be inftrumehttd to revolutions and 
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«dly. The princes herefpoken of fe^m to have 
been either of that clafs who were afteni^ardf 
lialled boyars, or they who poffeffed their par-» 
titioned principalities. Of the latter we find,i( 
laid by a ruilian hiltorian *, that, iubiequent ta 
the death of MftiHaf, they had arrogated to 
themfelves fo much power, that they looked 
upon the grand duke as their equal, and allowed 
him no precedence but what his title gave him. 
Such princes have long fince been no more 
feen in Rul&a ; but when Valhlli Vadilh'evitdi 
the Blind was elected they were Hill in being. 
The prefent numerous ftock of princes are ,iia 
legitimate delegates of the people, nos ever were 
authorized to proceed to important ^ dbn;. 
tion« and have no pre>eininence over tbe.otbor 
nobles. 

3. The clergy, as in other empires and kii|g> 
doms, found alfo in Ruffia numerous oppoitui»> 
ties formerly of acquiring great influence 
authority f. Accordingly, vie ate informed by 


«ther pstpofes, tliough perhaps kxce^' ten perfona of ' 
them all know any thing of what is intended ! Happfi 
when fuch (cenes pafs off without difturbance I * 

* Tatifchtfchef 

f As in other countries, fo in Ruffia, they hud n 
ijaput knowledge than the laity ; hence they acquiitd ^|codU 
influence. In aid of this pei-haps here and'dieiv fupeiv 
ftition and cunning were made to play their pdrta. 

Tatifcht* 
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Tatifchtfchef, that in the difaftrous periods o( 
the empire, the people Ihewed more reverencO 
to them than to their princes j by which they 
got fo far the afcendant, that tzar Alexei Michaij- 
lovitt^ was prevented from making the full ufe 
of -bis power, by the ambitious patriarch Nicon. 
■Accordingly it mail: have been a very eafy mat- 
ter for the clergy, efpecialiy for the higher 
orders of them, to mix in the aflfair of elections, 
;md to lead the fubmiffive people to their pur- 
pofes. Nor was this impropriety entirely anni- 
hUated till the time of Peter the Great, who 
cobitned the clergy to their proper department. 

4. The boyars have been already occafionally 
toentidQed. It only remains to be remarked, 
that though they are always fpoken of in hillory 
as perfons of diftinCtion, yet it exprefsly men- 
doiia that they received their dignity from the 
fbvereign alone, that it was entirely perfonal,' 
ifiBii by no means defcended from father to fon ** 
H&ice h is apparent that it depended folely on 
the will of the monarch, whether he would have 
many or few boyars, or whether he would let' 

^ As a praof «f this the reader is referred to thc life of 
coDOtt Scberemetofi publiHied in Dohm’s Materials ; where 
ise find, that Nikita Schercmetof dying as boyar ta 

1566, his only foa Peter was raifed the fame - digh)ty,‘ 
viloiefecQitdfon Vafiilli was likewife made boyar in 1641, 
aad i^pin las fon Peter in 1659. 

them 
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tliem altogether die away. Confequetttly they 
tan never be confidered as native privileged diA- 
puties of the people *, nor as perfons wh6 could 
curb the power of the fovereign, or refill hint ill 
the undue exertions of it. Only on favourable 
occafions they grew more bold and aflumingi 
and fought to extend their confequence. It has 
before been Ihewn that they, with the principal 
clergy, conferred a fpecics of nobleffe on par- 
ticular perfons; and latifchrfrhof mentions, 
that, upon the depot) tion of tzar 'Zuiikol, feven 
boyars, and efpecially three of them, had 
ufurped fo much authority, that they brought 
great diftrefs upon the empire. At the drawing 
up of the Ulofehenie, as we gather froin its 
preamble, they, with the heads of the etergy< 
were confulted upon it ; yet probably only as 
privy-counfellors, as they were generally noticed' 
as futh in the ukafes. But, in order to prevedt 
any farther ufurpations and miflakes, an order 
was iflued in 1701 by Peter I. that they fhonid 
no longer be mentioned at all in ukafes. From 

* What the word boyar or bo}atin properly mean^t 
1 cannot precifely afeertain. In the di^ionaries it n niade- 
to imply a lord, a perfon of quality, a nobleoan. is a 
fiote Bpon Raicewich’s difinTationg on Moldavia, it peOII- 
liacly denotes a foldier. 


the 
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the great authority they enjoyed, and frorn the 
defire of extending it, fo natural to man, we are 
eafily led to prefume, that they afted the fore* 
mofi: parts in thefe eleftions, if they were not 
the prime managers of them; they doubtlefs 
Abught themfelves the firft perfonages after the 
fcvereign and the privileged reprefentatives of 
the people, efpecially of all the reft of the nobi- 
lity ; and this feems to be the reafon why the 
latter are not named among the eleftors. 

5. The ftates of the mofcovite people, and the 
fftates of the country. — What kind of people 
and claftes are here meant, I cannot pretend to 
fay, if they differ from thofe already mentioned. 
Legitimate national eftates, having an authority 
derived from compaft or privileges, (according 
tb the common import of the term in fome other 
empfres,) are not known in Rufila ; nor could 
they ever have exifted there, as the power of the 
feyereign was or^inally and has always been un- 
limited. One might almoft venture to affirm, 
that, by die eftates, as electors are principally 
meant the boyars and the clergy, who appear 
nominally'as fuch, and often had great influence^ 
Perhaps fbthb of the courtiers and the neighbour!*, 
ing, nqbilhyj niight have joined with them, as 
as other ente^rifing perfonsi and dpe^dly 

the 
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the people of the refidoice* ; other towfti whole 
cooTequeoce was not very great, we are cetMl 
heltber appointed nor required any ele£lH>Pf 
deputies. Itomonofof, indeed, fpeaks of a ge* 
neral aflembly of country-eftates j but it wou^ 
be extremely difficult to give any tolerable fenfo 
to this expreffion if we would extend the limits 
of fuch a convention beyond the above-men* 
tioned perfons in the neighbourhood of Mofco. 
For, although fome traces of conAderable alTem- 
blies do appear in hillory f } yet, at lead in'thofe 
turbulent and Aormy times about the year 16131, 
when the family of Romanof was eleded to the 
fucceffion, a convocation of eledion-deputies 
out of the empire is not to be imagined ; and if 
they were actually affembled, it would have been 
nothing more than an anarchical mob, as having 

• All thefe are mere furmi'fcs.'. The afts and record* of 
thcfe eteftiona, perhaps among the archives of the empire, 
alone could place this matter in a proper light, if they were*' 
but known. 

Not to touch here on what Neflor tells ua of Rurik^a 
Hedlion, in which obfcut ities abound, 1 Ihall ouiy (;uotc 
what ^atifchtfchef mentions, that Romanus, prince of 
Halitz, intended to hold a diet, to which he invited all the 
princes $ but they did not come; and that Ivan the Great 
caufed i law to be confirmed in a diet. — At the co^ 
pilh^ of the Ulofcheuie the boyars and clergy lieeiB to hlmi 
been afiembled ; but not in a diet. The two latter had * 
legitimate chief in the perfon of the fovereign. 
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no lawful prefldent or fpring of aftion; coxifc’* 
quently no other eleftion was to be expeQ«d, 
than what fome enterprifing men, with violence, 
or by bribes and perfuafions, brought about. 

In the former half of the current century, it 
feetned as if the council held itfelf authorifed to 
take an adlive part in the eledlion of the emprefs 
Anna indeed it is faid in the manifefto that 
came out on the occafion, Feb. 4, 1730, that flie 
was raifed to the throne by the unanimous choice 
of the ruffian nation: there were, therefore, 
three deputed bodies at it, on the part of the 
council^ the fenate, and the commonalty. But 
Schloetzer, who appeals to this in hia hidorical 
inquiries, has clearly expreflcd himfelf ©n its 
true ipeaning, by faying, that here are three im- 
perial eftates in a manner fpecified by name t J 

and 

* Thfs tranfadiron Ts Iicre notrced merely for the fake of 
an apparently neceffary remark it not being exa(^ly to the 
piirpofc, as there were heirs to the throne. 

f If there had then been no heir to the throne, and con- 
fcquently an cledion was neceflary, then the queftion would 
have really been, to whom does the care of it belong ? 
There were no Hates of the empire ; not even an o£&cer, who 
could lawfully take upon him to call an aflembly. In lieu 
of the fornier boyars, here were now a fenate, a. iaa||ncil^ a 
cabinet, and a privy -council. But which of tlurfe had ever 
ai\y commpion to declare to the people the vacancy of the 
thrjK, or to diredl an ckdtiou to fill it I Some meafurea 

are: 
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and that df the clergy no mentidri hiade *. 
Juft as little had the council full powersy dr any 
right to prefctibe a mode or conditions of elec- 
tion in regard to the emprefs Anna, efpedially 
as fhe xiras among the heirs to the throne. Very 
different was the cafe, when the prince ValRlli 
Zuilkoi, who was regarded as an entire ftranger, 
was chofen tzar, on the extinftion of the reign- 


are only to be juftificd or excufed by neceffity and the 
lilcnce of the laws. But how came the commonalty to be 
brought on the carpet ? We know that ailtiently the foldiers 
at Rome and at Conftantinople^ took upon them^ either 
alone or in conjunction with the clergy, to difpofe of the 
crown. — Here the conilitution of the empire, for pre- 
venting all calamitous accidents, feems to want a falutary 
regulation. Whoever (hall provide it, and fecure It in per- 
petuity, williie one of the greateft benefaCtors to the empire 
it ever had. Perhaps it would have had a place in the ex- 
pcCted new code of laws. 

* Probably becaufe they are comprehended in the aggre- 
gate term nation, or becaufe they feemed to have loft their 
former great influence ; or becaufe fome german minifters, 
then in high favour, did not happen to think of them. 
The emprefs Elizabeth named them exprefsly in her firft 
manifefto, where we find, that all the faithful fubjedfts of 
the fpiritual and temporal orders, particularly the regiinents 
of life-guards, had unanimoufly befought her gracioufly to 
accept of the throne of her fathers, to which flie had the 
heareft right by birth. — « That by the guards of by fomc 
of that corps, many things have been formerly bfoifght 
about, is univerfally known. 

BBS ing 
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ing houfe : whereby the natioa re-entered intti 
its original rights ) and, if it had thought fit, 
might have propofed to him certain conditions. 
Accordingly, Tatifchtfchef afferts, that the capi- 
tulation, which, not the people, but a company 
of feme grandees, by their ufurped authority, 
preferibed to him, was of great injury to the 
empire. 

We find alfo that fovereigns, during their 
lifetime have chofen and appointed the fucceflbr. 
So the tzar Feodor Ivanovitch bequeathed th« 
throne in 1598 to his Idnfman Feodor Nildtitch 
Romanof; and tzar Feodor Alexevitch on his 
death-bed appointed his youngeft brother Peter, 
afterwards emperor, his foie heir *. The fame 
thing has feveral times happened in the prefent 
century, by teftaments, decrees, ceffions, and the. 
like. The right or full power to fuch a meafure, 
feems to require no proof; as, i. the fovereigns 
of Rullla reign with unlimited authority ; but, 

* Though both nominations partly failed of accomplifliw 
ment, yet it was not beeaufe they were thought invalid^ 
but from the occurrence of fome events which prevented 
their being put in execution ; as afterwards the emprefs 
Elizabeth annulled the nomination of prince Ivan. But 
fuch nominations in earlier times as that of tzar Ivan Vaf- 
fiUIevitch (to which Peter L appeak in his regulation of tht 
fuccfffion, bat of which the records are unknovsm) trere 
acknowledged to be of undoubted validity. 


more* 
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itnoreover, 2* neither records nor any Other 
memonals can be produced, whereby the people 
referved to themfelves an influence, or fixed the 
lucceflion to the reigning family* ; and, 3. they 
never' contradifled fuch nomination, but ;a^ 
proved k by their filence, and of courfe ac- 
knowledged the full right of the monarch : udikh 
arguments are ftrengthened and increafed, on 
confidering, 4. that the people at the very be- 
ginning made their throne hereditary, and af- 
terwards, renewed and confirmed this mode 
of fuccefiion, as confefiedly advantageous, prin- 
cipally in the view of avoiding all the confir- 
fions that would enfue on every interregnunH 
or in their own proceedings at eleflions ; and 
thereby folemnly renounced its concern ‘in the 
focceffion, fo long as the reigning houfe is in 
being ; leaving it, in fo far as it compfifed the 
original right of eledion, to their Ibvereign and 
his unlimited will. That this amient right of the 
fovereign to name his fucceflbr, exercifed in 
former times, and acknowledged by the nation, 

* Indeed i*t was required of the eir^refs Anne, previous 
to lier accefiion, that ihe fliould not appoint a fucceffor 
without the concurrence of the fenate: though thia no 
demand of the nation, but merely of a college, and was 
mediately annulled at the requeft of a part of the nobSIty. 

BB 3 aili 
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and fo frequendy aeceffary to the well-being i«f 
the emjnrey may be exerted, follows accordingly, 
from the effential conftitution of the eni|HFe, 
which bears the form of a fundamentid law. 
ITierefore it required no written ordinance to 
make it valid. Peter the Great, however, ilTued 
fuch an ordinance, dated the 5th' of February 
172a, but merely on account of a well-known 
event, in order to give his will and his views the 
ftamp of a greater folemnity by a written law, 
and to prevent any ill confequences that might 
enfue upon fome dilfatisfaftions that had been 
exprefled. Hereupon arofe the queftions, how 
this ordinance was to be called*; whether it 
fliould be deemed a fundamental law of the 
empire tj or whether at leaft it has a general 

obligatory 

* Gebauer in the plan of his hiftory calls it a perpetual 
law of the empire. It was rnanifeftly, on its firft appearance, 
a law of the empire ; but the epithet perpetual was given it 
by the author without due epnfideration. He muft have 
JtnoWn nothing of the fiibfequent repeal of it. 

f bn this fubjeft, a learned con troverfy arofe betu^een 
Bufehing and Schlcctzer. The former affirms, even in the 
lu(l edition of his Geography, that ordinance to be a funda- 
mental law of the empire, and ^*en the only one in Writing ; 
whereas Sclloetzer proves in his hiftorkal inquil ies^ ; that it 
can^by no iiean^ he regarded as fuch, for the veiieft defpot 
<paifcot reign or command after his death, But here the 
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obHgatbiy and perpetual enel-gy, as it was one 
while ' not obferved and afterwards alatioii 
totally repealed : though it is. not to be denied 
4hat the emprefs Anna exprelsly appealed tok.t. 


Yallacy lies folely in the expreflion : for every monarch reigna 
after his death, whenever he confers a privilege tor a patent 
t>f nobility to a man and his heirs for ever. And does not 
every man that leaves a will preilde over his alfsirs after hU 
death ? 

Not to mention other occurrences of a like natural it la 
evident that the emprefs Elizabeth, wlio endeavoured to 
preferve and follow all the regulations of her father with a 
confcicntious exaflltude, yet on her acceffion to the throne, 
fo far from holding the ordinance to be a ftindamental law 
of the empire, (he denied its validity. For, tliougb ihc re- 
garded the accefiion of Anne as contrary to law, yet (he 
could not deny that flie was really emprefs ; and therefore 
by the father’s pretended fundamental law of the empire, 
had the right of naming a fucceflbr. But, as ihe exprefsly 
annulled this nomination, reding on the ordinance of Peter I, 
fhe thereby publicly declared what binding force (he attri- 
buted to that ordinance. Indeed (he might have derived 
her right to the throne partly from the teftament of her 
mother Catharine I. but this was not entirely executed when 
Elizabeth took upon her the government of the empire ; a^d 
therefore no mention is made of it in her maniftllo, 

f This (he did becaufe that ordinance favoured her views, 
to which (he thought to give more folcmnity and force from 
a written law. At Icaft fuch were the expeftations of the 
cabinet miniiler. 
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{t is mere to fay the or<&i3Bce of 

Peter I. is a fuitdamental law the em^re, not 
for the foVereigp, but for the ful^eds in 
to their oaths * ; ^ they are at any rate boimd 
to obedience f. Every fucceffor of Peter 1. is 
^bhbtlefs at liberty to repeal this ordinance, or 
to depart from it, fince his power is as unUnuted 
as that of the monarch by whom it wa fruned. 
So ^ery one of them can exercife in his own 
perfon the right of nominating a fucceffor j but 
the rights connected with the unlimited fote- 
reignty, and flowing from the cohftitufion, to 
which the nomination of a fucceffor, for the 
above-mentioned reafons may be added, adhere 
to the throne ; which is in fome meafure feea 
by theicondudt of Peter II. 

In the nomination of a fucceffor, by the 
unlimited power of the fovereign, it feems to 

* Peter I. caufed his ordinance of fucceffion to he ac- 
, knowlcdgcd on oath by all hb fubjc£lp, which otherwife 
vfed to be done only by homageft ; and added fevere threats 
to it» whicbi aa Schlcctzer obfervesy is not the part of a 
fundamental law ! however, this, even in republics, admits 
of an exceptions 

I ‘It woidd have been a ridiculous and aukward circum* 
;ftance if a fnbjedt bad diougbt fit to dccliu e the acceffion of 
the emprefi Elizabeth illegal by rtafon of the 
Ain^p^ental law of Peter ^ 

depend 
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depend on him, whether he will appoint tp the 
throne one of his fons or daughters, or wjbiQiat 
he pleafies of the members of the reigning hMPix* 
But the matter immediately aSiimes anoither 
aipe&y on putting the queilion : whether, psdiing 
by all the princes and princelTes of the rdgning 
houfi^ the nomination may fall on a perfed 
flranger i The ordinance of Peter the great, and 
the commentary upon it, foon after publilbed by 
authority, contain an anfwer to this quelluon in 
the affirmative. But' then the hrfl: and unlver> 
fally acknowledged fundamental law, the in* 
heritance of the throne in the reigning houfe, 
(whence the very right of appointing a fuo* 
ceifor is partly to be derived,) feems to fall 
to the ground * ; not to mention the lamentable 
condition into which fuch a ftep might foon 
involve the empire. Laftly, the queftiou : whe- 
ther the fovereign may preferibe to the fuccelTor 
appointed by him certain limitations and rules 
of government ? would not eafily be anfwered. 
At leaf); they fhould feem to be no otherwife 

* It might therefore be aiked : whether the ftranger, on 
the faid fuppofition, could ever receive a well-founded t^ht 
to the fuccellion by fuch an appointment ; and, whether the 
power of the fovereign, when his family w extin£^, 
to ftrangers? 

bindiog 
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binding than m virtue of a voluntary and foIemU 
promife ; as . the ' fucceifor, as foon as he had . 
afcended the dirone, fills it with the fame un-^ 
Umited fway as his prcdeceflbr. 

On a vacancy in the throne, the heir * takes 
pofTeffion of it, as in other countiias, without 
needing any invitation, afls of homage, or the 
like. However, the homage is ufually performed 
' in all cities and towns, where an oiicer is ap- 
pointed to receive it f. It is paid by every claifs 
of fubjefts|. The fovereign may difpenfe with 
it } as the fubjeds, without that ceremony, are 
bound to fidelity and obedience : however, as a 
venerable rite, it is generally obferved ; though 
in revolutions it has been negleded, as examples 
in the prefent century have fhewn. The coro- 
nation folemnity too has for many coituries 
been cuflomary in Ruiiia, and is flill preferved 

* Whether by birthright ; or, where that is not pre- 
tended) in virtue of nomination ; as the fare and legitimate 
ways to the throne# 

f In the oath of*fealty mention -is fometimes made of the 
licir apparent# 

X It is not ufual to adminifter it to vaflals^ at leaft not 
always or univcrfally j they being regarded as people who 
have no will of their owpi but arc fubjeft to that of their 
lord. 
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alfo as a venerable ufage * : confidered in it&lf 
perhaps it might not be necelTary, as the Ibto- 
reign previous - to it exercifes the whole of h» 
authority ; therefore it has frequently been pOft> 
poncd for a long time; and, indeed, the em> 
peror Peter III- was not crowned at all, nor 
were any preparations made for that purpoJie 
during his fhort reign. 

Since the introduftion of chriftianity into 
Rullia, the fovereigns have always profeflfed 
themfelves of the orthodox greek church ; there- 
fore the perfons appointed to the thrcme, or 
coming into the imperial family, previoufly 
adopt that faith, if they were before of any 
other confeffion. Some affirm this antient 
cuftom to be a fundamental law of the empire ; 
at leaft we may well imagine that the majority 
of the principal nation, who have always (hewn 
a llrong attachment to their church, ffiould be 
of this opinion. 

It may juft be remarked, by the way, that ac- 
cording to the manner of fpeaking here in uie, 
inftead of the fovereign, they fay, the crown : 
for example ; that is the bufinefs of the crown ; 
an order is come from ^he crown, &c. 

* On tilts occafion the fovereign is anointed with holy 
oil, and puts the ci own on himfelf ; as, among other tefti- 
Thonies, may be feen b) the manifefto of the late emprcfs, 
hearing date Julj 7, 176?. 
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SECTION II. 

^he title of the Sovereign. 

Formerly the fovereign was always called 
Gieat Duke, in rufs Velikie Kuices, which, ac- 
cording to its original interpretation and import, 
mull be tranflated as above. If, as we are af- 
fured by fome ruffian annalifts, the territory of 
Novgorod, as well as that of Kief, were great- 
dukedoms fo early as the ninth century, then 
the origin of this title is apparent *. Yet this 
interpretation may alfo lead us to fuppofe it 
meant to diftinguifli the fovereign from all the 
other princes, efpecially the reigning ones, of 
which there have always been feveral, as far as 
authentic hillory reaches f. But all the ruffian 

ptin- 

* But here it may be adced, whether perhaps they ought 
not be grand duchies, becaiife their governors were origin* 
ally called grand dukes. And then the matter would not 
be at all the more elucidated. Of the hril rife of this title I 
dp not recofledt to have read any fatisfadtory account. 

t They were of two feveral kinds. Some poffeffed fepn* 
rate and independent principalities or great duchies; of 
whifli kind ycre particularly Novgorod, Kief, and after* 
wards Vladimir, See. i others had a principaHty dependent 
•ntbe ruffian government allotted them merely for thcii^ 

fupportv 
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priricijiaUdes were umted in one mottafehf » nn« 
der one foie regent, upwards of 326 years fifiee. 
Ivan Vaffillievitch, as it is commonly averted, 
declared himfelf tzar in the year 1 547 ; yet in the 
hiftory of this empire we find that title exprefsiy 
given to its fovereigns long before*, whether 
they adually bore itt, or whether the old an- 
nalifts ufed it only to fignify a monarchical dig* 

fupport. It feems not poflible now to afcettain wkat lightt 
the latter enjoyed^ and to what extent they with their priii* 
cipalities belonged to the body politic.* All we pretend to 
know is, that Vladimir, who began to reign in 98 1, and 
frequently called a faint, affigned a principality to each of 
his Tons for his maintenance, thus making them feparate 
princes, but with this exprefs condition, that they flianld 
all be under the fupremacy of him and bis fuccefibi^ . . > 

* So it is &id by Lomonofuf* Vladimir the fiaint^ who 
died in 1015, had alTumed the title of t9^r upon his minn 
1 iage with a greek princefs. The fame author alBrms, that 
not only Vladimir Vfevolodovitch Monomachus, who begaa 
to reigu in 1 1 14, was crowned tzar of all Ruilia $ but alfo 
that VaflBMi Ivanovitch, who died In 153$, Ayled h^elf 
in the latter years of his reign^ tzar and autocrator of all 
Rttflia. 

f If they were aSCally called tzars (vdiich, befbie mom f 
admit, ought to be more clearly (hewn ), then it is evident 
thss title was sot iatrodiieed into Ru& in 1 547 i bOt 
then it k inexplicable why it was not ho^iby" aft 
dukes : it might be that the horde whi^ ioa| M 
lent »ttbetit&epre!reotcdor^l^^ ^ ' 

jiit| 
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Jhky without eIe£ki6»,' or that later hiftdriaiw 
have arbitrarily 'emptoyed it u^thout fufficient 
authority *.* 'In the ruffian bible it ^Sgnifies a 
Jung'f ’yet the old authors ufe it Kkewife wten 

; , ■ .,th<jy 

.. ■ - . • 1 . . . . . 

* But tin’s can only be determined by old record*. How- 
‘^er, the accurate appropriation of It to the above-mentioned 
Vaflilli Ivanovltch feema to vouch for the veracity of Lo- 
' monofof In delivering the tzar’s title, that he does not give 
It arbitrarily or negligently, but as he found It In the anna- 
Jlils. — But, as the whole of the prefent inquiry more pro- 
perly belongs to the departments of hiflory and antiquities 
than to this placci fo there is no need to dwell any longer 
upon it* > 

f Thus the derivative tzarftvo, kingdom, \vhlch is even 
extended to the kingdoms of nature, the animal kingdom, 
thtif vegetable kingdom, ^c. At prefent in the ruflian 
tongue a king is called korol, and the derivative kingdom, 
korolevftvo. — That it k only the Ruffians, and not the 
other flavonian nations, that dcnptc a fovcrcign by the 
ivord tzar, wfr learn from the learned M. Anton. And 
this leads to 'the inquiry whence the word is taken. We 
can hardly imagine it to be forttied by an abbreviation of 
the word c^far, which indeed they prohoiiiice, In common 
with the Germans, tfefar. But we will juft notice a fug- 
,,gefti6n that no AV offers. In the ruffian hiftories frequent 
I Is made of tartmruin ahd liberiim tzars and ^zarevit- 

i/‘e. f6hs of tzars. Thus, amoftg others, Rif cfikbf, 

iti'hTfe Hiftciry of Kazati, 'l|>c«kg 'of theftzar of thf golden 
horde, ther tzaf of the Krim> the tisar of Kazsih, vihich 
hears ah obviods fignffi Thl^^k^hhlhot beetrMre- 

lefsly transferred into the ruffian hifi6rt*^8 hOd iSp|jrdpriatbd 

to 
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they fpcak of the eoiperors of Gjeco?,?^. The 
largenefs of' tl^ territory, to which «o hi^gi|nfn' 
u comparable, but which even confifts «£ iewentl 
kingdoms,.long ago obtained fot itthename<^llX 
empire. Peter I. thought proper to afliime the de« 
nomination of emperor, in the year 1721, at the 
mftance of the chief of his fubjeds f j and the im- 


to its monarclif for they have always borne it fincc the 
conqueft of that country, and, therefore, in the emprefs'e 
title (he was called tzarina of Kazan ; tzarina of Siberia^*' 
Scc4 We may confequcntly with great propriety fuppofc» 
that the rufTiau nation, Ending thefe tzars at the head of 
the neighbouring tribes, borrowed the title from them, and 
adopted it in the ruffian language, to which it is perfectly 
foreign. However, this is only furmife, it may have come 
into ufe by fome other way. • 

♦ Therefore we are not to be furprif^jd that tlie tranlja- 
tors at Mofeo conftantly tranflate tire word tzar by that of 
emperor. Yet the word kefar was adopted into the 
tongue to fignify a roman emperor, (probably from the greek 
bible, which came into Ruffia with the chri Ilian religion,) 
which was afterwards changed for tzefar, and at lull for 
imperator. 

f When we End in Come authors, that Peter I. adopted 
the title of emperor, which was given hini by his 
it muE be fuid that they exprefs themfelves too indeEniti 
and as if it were done by a general refolution of the nation. 
The fa£f is, that fome of the principal perfons 
yfbom are chiefly meant the public cplleg^ m4, 
propufed it (q him« * 

penal 
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pe^l ritle has b^en boTae ever fmee bf 
Ibvere^m Ru0Sa. For whom} in the maf* 
euline g<»ider»the word imperator* was adopted} 
bat an emprels is ftyled imperatritza. At ikft 
fijme trifling difSculties were raifed by two fo*' 
rdgn courts about acknowledging this dtie; but 
Aey were foon removed f* All potentates i%ree 
in giving the imperial title to the fovereign of 
RuiBa. 

The abridged title, ufual in ukafes, fentences, 
commands, petitions, &c. is, emperor and au« 
tocrator^, or, emprefs and autocatrix, of all 

RuiBa, 

^ The emperor of Germany is likewifc fo called at court 
and in the public atSis, but the common people denote him 
by Rymlki tzar> the rdman tzar. 

f The french court at firft would not direftly acknows* 
ledge the fovereign of Ruffia as emperen*^ but only as rufiian 
emperor. This was certainly carious ; the german emperor 
is ftill emperor, and fo the ruffian. 

^ It is not poffible, I think, to put this word into 
engliih, but by a periphrafis. Self-ruteir, or fole-ruler, do 
not come up to it. Perhaps uncontrolIable*ruler is neareft 
mark. — In the ruffian it is : Samoderjetz Vferoffiilkiyfj 
•r, of an emprefs: Samodcijitza Vferoffiilkaia. The addi- 
tton, as properly an adjedive, is, by the two above expret 
fiotis of sdl Ruffia,” or, of all the Ruffias,” not e^- 
a^ly rendered : the engliffi language having no term for it* 
Every attempt to give it a more juft or literal tranilation, 
woul^ have idiom, gender, or ^ntax, or grammar againft 
. '* ■ Jt, 
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of all, the Rui&as, Th# tmii mto» 
crator denotes the foverelga and i(QUqutad'<i«tt*' 
' thmityi the additton» of all Ru(ha» or of aihtiK 
Ro^as* relates to the uoion of all dse foaiMlIf 
diftinfi: principalities into a monarchy under cm 
fokrnlar*. 

^Ihe fiiU title borne by the emprefs tuns as 
follows: Emprefs and autocratrix of all the 
Rudias, of Mofco, Rief, Vladimir, Novgorod, 
tzarina of Kazan, tzarina of Afti*akhan, tzarina 
of Siberia, tzarina of the Taurida Cherfonefe, 
lady of Ffcove, and grand duchefs of Snudenik, 
princefs of Ellhonia, Livonia, Karelia f, Tver, 


It, and at kft would be of little confequence. Samodeijets k 
compounded of Jam, felf, and defjetz. If the latter be de« 
lived from /inyUf 1 hold, then lamodeijetz ib a fel&holdtr. 
And thus it is fbmetimes tranflated, e. g. in the ndflan ar* 
tides of war, for the ufe of fuch foreigners as are in the 
fcrvicc. 

* They who imagine, fays M. Hupei, that the fcveral 
parts of RuiBa, now called by different names, viz. Great 
Ruflia, Little Ruflia, and White RufBa, to be here meant,, 
have the authority of hiftoiy againfl them. For, long be* 
fore Little Ruffia, for inilance, fubmitted to the ruiGan ino^ 
narchs, they already bore the title of Samodeijetz of ailthh 
RuflUas. 

f By Karelia is meant the prefent ggy^roffiteut Vyborg, 
iir)uch is often called Finland. « 

Toi,. II. c o Tugoria, 
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*i Peknift^f^ioidca, Bolgaiii, otbiv 
cduntdes : lad^ as^ gi:iBl(i dacbefs>of Novg(»iod 
of the loww muntry t» of Tfchernigof, Risefan, 
Polodk, koftof, Yu-oflavl, BielozerO) Udoria |, 
Obdoria§, Kondia||y Vitep{k> Mflailavl, com^ 
fjatidrefs of the whole northern regi^rsytid 
lady ^of die country of Iveria^l q£ ^ liptjdi- 

nian 


♦ This is a part of the government of Archangelt namely 
the diftriA of Puftozcro, and about the mouth of the Pet* 
ihoiit. Y ugoria is an obfolete country-appellative* of whicli 
lie veral appear in the Imperial title* preferved from antient 
times : t^hey generally dcnQtc only fmall trafts of country. 

•I* This means Nilhnei-Novgorod. 

'I Likewife an obfolete name, formerly borne by the difc 
trid about the river Mefen, efpccially at its enti^nce* 

t 

§ By this obfolete name, which took its origih from the 
river Oby, is meant the diftri6^ of Berefof, in thij gbVeriimfent 
of Tobolllc. Tzar ValHlIi Ivanovheh was the fiHi thaV^ut 
Obdoria in hisr title. 

II It denotes the region of the river Konda, vliicli flows 
into the Irtlfli. 

^ About this country very little information is to be hadf, 
wf are to look for it in the 4iftri<^ of tlie Valdaf, 
where the pld famous iverian monadery flood. However tfle 
reader may ^ol bedifpleafed to fee |hrce fcvcral anfy<jrB to let- 
^erspf inq^i^y on this fubjefft- The firft (which alfo coii|^des 
w»ith the opinion of a Senator who^^^ it to Mr. Hupei) 

' tuns thus : “ By the Ivcria from which the late emprefs 
•* flyled herfelf Wy of the country of Iveriai oe more pro- 
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mXi aad grufioiaa tzars^ and of the. klb»^ 
nian country, of the Tfcberkaffian andMBiotio> 


*"** 1 ' I' I HI <*■■ ■>— Wi i .i .11*1 ■<i*i.iiliii « I I I I I ^ di.iiil 

*< perly acc^oirdltig to the rul&kii, the iverian Country (i ), li 
vif meant the antlent Iberia. But it appean 

** ^tkaHIt prefent no country it any lohger called Iberia, 
** nor any nation the ibertan* Bufching, who alwayt pro«^ 
** ceeds warily in hit accounts, fays Georgia coniiftt of the 
antient countries Iberia and Colchis. — The divtfion of 
the iberian monarchy into three chief parts' ftill conti* 
** nuea; thefe are, Imeretia, Kargveha, (with the Ruffians 
Kartalinia,} and Kachetk. But generally by fuch ad* 
jedives we are not always to underftaifd a paiticuiar, and 
ftill lefs a whole country, as we fee, for in&anoe, in Kon* 
diifkii. There are indeed two Tolofts (2), which axe, or 
** were» caUed the great and the little Konda t but long 
V ere tliefe came under the ruffian fovercignty, Kbndiilkii 
or Kondinlkii was a part pf the tzarian title, and confe- 
** quently meant no moje than that the tzarian territory ex* 
tended to the river Konda, or to thofe two volofts. Thus 
<< count Romaozof bears the fumame Zadunaiikii, though 
no country is call Zadunaia.” On this mode of de- 
duction a perfon of diftindtion wrote in Kis letter the follow- 
ing remarks : ** The foregoing opinion would have ibme 
** probability, if it were previoufly fhewn that the antient 
** Colchis, or the three georgian or grufinian provinces on 
mount Caucafus, formerly compofed a monarchy undef 
<< the name of Ibetia. At leaft this ftyle in the tzariaa 
<* title was nUt adopted earlier than thb time when the 

* (1) Ivetikifs ftmH. (s) Pidrieii# 

■ ' 
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t^n'prmces, and others, hereditary lady anil 
foveifei^. 

Iti the letter of grace, which the late emprefe 
wrote to the nobility colleftively, fhe adds the 
followihg declaration after her title: “It is 
“‘ known to all^jeople, that this title of our fcle 
‘‘‘dominion is no imaginary empire, or : toot 
“ fubjeSion to us, nor containing foreign prin- 
“ cipalities, provinces, towns, and countries, but 
“ marks our wide-extended and numerous pot 
“ feilions by the fiiorteft terms *.’* 

It is farther to be remarked, that in former 
ukafes and manifeftos we always find : By 
“ the grace of God, we Catharine the fecond,’* 


V princes of thefe countries came into fomc connexion with. 
•*. Ruffia, which was not, and then a very iniignifi^ant one, 
till the reign of Ivan Valiillkvitch 11. whereas it w' cer- 
tain that the fald three provinces at that time bore the fan[ic 
appellation they do at prefent.” Laftly, a third writes r 
i TheK is ftill.an Iberia, through which the river Hippua 
** flows, coining from the caucafean mountains: but whe-. 
“ diervlhis be the Iberia in the imperial title, , I conceive to 
**. want farther examination.” 

• There are really many countries and provinces fubjeft 
to the ruffian feeptre which are not named in the imperial 
title; for infkance, the country of the Kirghifes, and the 
lately ns^uralized Tihuktlhi ; not to mention the iflands ia 
.the Saflem wt«ii» wUch luff« mver to Siberia. 
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: but hi the tw0 before-mentioiied 
epiftles it is : By the bountiful grace erf’ Cs^ 
** We Catluuine the fecond, &c.” Laftly, ^ 
jdly in the ruflian is exprefled by velitcheftv% 
which ind^d implies majeily, but is originally 
a defignation of greatnefs, being apparenUy de- 
iw(^ from veliki, great* 

SECTION III. 

The power ^ authority^ and prero^atlvee ^ tba 
Sovereign. 

These objefls are not only of the greated 
importance, but form perhaps the molt dilEcuIt 
problems of the ruffian conftitution * j and there- 
fore demand all poffible care in the * diferi- 
ipination. 

It is notorious, and the emprefs declares it in 
her ihltrudions for the code>commiffioners, 

* Even vniniilcrs on bpQg interrogated on. 

ibis fubje^a liftve con feded that it would coft them fame 
trouble to deliver a diredl and fatis&dory folution of them. 
This is mentioned merely lefi the reader fhould be afraid of 
being wearied with a long a«4 tedious difquifitiofli or expeft 
a complete fa^isfadory apalyils of a matter, on which be 
muQ: content himfelf only with fragments. Aod at we 
know of no book that could here ferve as a guldci it is 
hoped he will pardon any he may dete^ # ^ 

= c c Se&. 
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ftid. ix. andx. that the monarch of Rul!ia ‘fi» 
unlimited, or has an unlimited authority. But . 
\ve are not hence to infer, that the people 
at large, and its feveral claflfes have not certain 
rights either derived froth immemorial cuftorii or 
^dually introduced *. , 

From the ruffian hiftorians, particularly thole 
who difeover a ferutinizing view, it appears that 
this unlimited authority has ever belonged to the 
fovereigns of Ruffia, and that the empire has 
always profpered with it j whereas it has regu- 
larly felt a confiderable detriment as often as 
feme bold and enterprifing party has prefumed 
to bring it within bounds. According to Ta*. 
tifchtlhef it was Ruric that affiimed unlimited 
authority, and that it continued with his fuc- 
celTors till Mftiflaf the great ; at which period 
the feparate princes began to grow fo powerful, 
and the clergy exacted fuch great veneration, 
that the welfare of the empire was evidently de- 
clining. But Ivan the great regained the former 
authority and power, and Ivan the Terrible, or 

* Several foreigners, and particularly travellers, from 
hafte and ignorance have omitted to take thefe into therr 
accounts; and tlius have given rife to many wrong notiona 
concerning the government pf this country: neither have 
fomc of tliem been fpariiig of the terms dcfjpotifm and ilavcrj^, 
yrhVh arc by no means appUc^able to it! 

' • - 0.0 
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l^e ifecc^id^ confirmed it» which remRifi^ |p tlu; 
fovcreigiw thRt followed till the time o£ tfici 

Demetriufes; when feme boyars found oppo^;t 
tunity to ufurp a power that brought great dife 
trefs on the empire. Tzar Alexei MichaUovitchj 
with all his abilities, found it impoifible^ to re-' 
cover it entirely j prevented at firft by the 
ambiti«n of Nikon, and after the depofition of 
that patriarch, by a lingering difeafe, that at laft 
put an end to his life. It was referved for Peter 
the great to retrieve the long loft unlimited 
authority *. And, though upon the demife of 
Peter II. the privy council ftretched its pow^r fo 
far as to propofe to the emprefs Anna, previoufly 
to her acceifion, the fubfeription to a fet of 
articles by which her authority was circum- 
feribed f, yet the nobility, on being informed of 
the plan, defeated it immediately by prefenting 


/ ♦ It might nearly be affirmed that he enlarged it | 
among other ways, inllead of the lordly domineering 
patriarch, idolized by the people, he inftituled a fplritual 
college devoted to himfclf, the fynbd ; and thus acquired a 
fpiritual in addition to his temporal power. 

f It is faidy that the generalfeldmarechal count Munich, 
as foon as he heard of the defign of the council, immediately 
difpatched a courier, by a particular road, to Mitau, 
ging her to fubf^^^ it without hefitatioOf 

and afterwards to as Ihe pleafed. , 

cc 4 apeti- 
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a petition, whereia they befoqght her to 
the propofai as highly indecent, and to ufe -the 
fulne& of power that was her due, to the benefit 
and glory of herfelf and the empire *. This fh® 
did : and it has remained with the crown un> 
altered to the prefent day. 

This unlimited power, as tbie emprefs herfelf 
declares, in her InftrutSlion, feft. xiii. and idx. by 
no means confills in the privation of the natural- 
liberty of the fubjecls, but in this, that the in- 
ferior powers are fubordinate to the fovereign 
and dependent upon him. Accordingly, in the 
ruffian empire there is nothing that can oppofe 
itfelf to the emiffion of an imperial decree : 
there being neither diet, nor national alTembly* 
nor eftates of the empire, nor parliament, nor 
college, or any tiling of a like nature, authorifed. 
in the name of the people, or merely of them- 
felves, to judge of the conduft of the fovereign, 
or his prime minider, ading under his orders, 
and in any wife to try his ukafes before they are 
enforced, or in any manner to take part in the 
legillative and other prerogatives of majefty. It 

* TatifchtHief mention^ that at firft upwards of •jo pcr-» 
fons, and then 360 others, of the principal nobility, prefented 
this petitioru ~ They were apprehenfive that a power 
divided beti^een the throne and a council or fenate, mighl^ 
have»a tendency to bring back the former confafionsv 
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is true, the directing fenate,Rs the fupremec(»»‘t 
of the empire, is invefted with a peculiar, autl|o» 

’ rityi yet it is not the reprefentathre * of .the 
people, but fupFerae court of judicature fj and 
executor of the decrees fent to it. Nomore caa 
a council or cabinet control the will of the 
£}vereign; fince either, as well as the fenate, 
exifls only through him, and is dependent upon 
him. The proceeding of the council at the 
accefTion of the emprefs Anna, about fetting 
limits to the imperial power, and appropriating 
a part of it to itfcLf, with the fenate, which had 
approved of the whole plan, was nothing but 
ufurpation, and therefore is not to the purpofe. 
Peter the firft, gave exprefs permiffion, as well 
to the fenate as to other colleges of the ^empire, 
on receiving an ukafe apparently detrimental; 
that is, if they conceived the fubjeft of it had 
not been properly reprefented to the monarch, 
to defer the enforcement of it, and to Ihew thdU: 

* Except perhaps la cafes, where it is held proper t0 
return thanks for marks of favour bellowed upon the empirr, 
or to carry up a general felicitation. Though this feem« 
to be more in their own corporate than in any/ort of repre- 
fcntative capacity. 

f It is underftood of itfclf that the emprefs can refoRi: 
its Judgments of her own accord, or in her cabinet, though 
it is not often doocr • 

objedions 
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objedtiom in a remonftmnce * ; at the fame time 
adding, that if that ukafe were repeated they 
ihould conform to it without farther delay. 
The late emprefs renewed this permiffion, by 
exprefsly declaring in her inftruftion to the com- 
mJfEoners for framing a code of laws, fe£t. xxiv. 
** The courts of juftice are carefully to examine 
•* the laws they receive from the monarch, and 
** have the right to make reprefentations, in 

cafe they find any thing in them that runs 
“ 'counter to the law-book.” And, in feft. xxvif. 
it Is added : that “ they may and fhould make 

** fuch reprefentations Agreeably to this, it 

* 

IS 

* Tin’s alone is fufficlcpt to icfute the opinion tha]t 
immenoiMkafes, u c. ukafcs figned by the emprefs’s own 
hand, are fo irrevcrfible that even no remonftrance can be 
brought againft them. In cafes of great emergency even 
private individuals have prefented them. As an inftance we 
may mention the princefs Kantemir, who received a deter- 
mination of the cabinet in regard to the negligence of her 
fpoufc, which granted her but little, and afhgned alnaoft all 
to the other heirs. She delivered a petition to th,e emprefs 
Anna, in which Ihe faid, flie appealed from a monarch not 
fufficicntly informed of the matter, to one better acquainted 
with it. The emprefs, fomewhat nettled, ordered a conv 
niiflion to re-examine the cife ; and the princefs gained her 
fuit. 

^ f It needs not to be remarked, that fuch rcmonftrances 
•an never degenerate into oppofitipn, but that a reiterated 
' ; decree 
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ii in the ordinance for the admimftration of 
the government, fed. cL *‘On important ihhd 
** extraordinary occaliona, or on the recdpt of 
** new and general laws, the imperial viceroy 
« may call together the penal, civil, and crotm 
** courts, to take the matter into their common 
V confideration conjointly with the perfons in 
the adminifltation of that government. If 
<< mnong the new general laws, a law is found 
“ any way improper, it is allowable for the faid 
“ aflfembly to make a unanimous reprefentation 
to the fenate upon it*. But if the ordinance 
be confirmed in a fuperior place, it behoves 
“ them to pay entire obedience to it without 
“ contradidion.” Of the influence formerly 
acquired by the boyars and the heads, of the 
clergy, notice has already been taken: when* 


decree muft. be carried into cfFeft, We may obferve, by the 
way, that here a right is exprefsly granted to the courts of 
judicature ; therefore the reader not fufficlently acquainted 
.with the true ftate of the cafe, will ceafe to wonder at men* 
tion being made of certain rights of the people* 

* A wife and falutary regulation ; for an imperial college 
may miftake in the framing of a decree, or may improperly 
reprefent the fiate of the cafe, through negligence or defign* 
In fuch a large empire it might happen that a decree was 
ilfued contrary to the intention of the fovereign, a ukaie be 
brought out by ftealth, or wrongly interpreted, &c. • 

1 ever 
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ever it exceeded the bounds of a fubordinattf 
power, it was pure ufurpation ; only the monarchy 
who elefted them at his pleafure, was at liberty 
to ufe their advice, and when he faw good tQ 
delegata to (hem a part of his authority, as if 
fomettmes done to a college, a minifter *, &c. 
Therefijre the emprefs fays, in her Inftruftion, 
feft. xx. that the fovereign alone communicates 
power, and this hows through the courts of 
juftice. 

In virtue of his unlimited power, the fovereign, 
without being fubjeft to any account or control 
whatever f, can give new laws whenever he 
thinks proper, or alter thofe in being according 
to the exigences of the empire ; can make war 
and peace f, raife taxes, levy recruits, grant 
privileges and exemptions, confer titles and dig* 
nities §, have or abolilh monopolies, fettle im- 

* Thus the emprefs Anna granted to count Munich, 
particiilaily when he was at a diltance from the army, an 
extenfive authority till then not cuftomary, which gave great 
vmbrage to feveral generals and llaiF-officers, and of the ex« 
ercife of which all forts of anecdotes arc told. 

f Accordingly the emprefs in her Inftrudlion, See. con- 
fines the legiflation entirely to him. 

I It is cuftomary at prefent to ftate the motives in the 
proclamation. 

^ Such as creating princes, counts, barons j in Ihort, 
tsifing pcifons to the nobleffe, 

9 perial 
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|)erial dues *, or abrogate them, graht away or 
fell domains at pleafure -f, or increafe them by 
purchafe, conqueft, negotiation &c. 

The moft unlimited ruler, even the greateft 
defpot, if not mifled by flatterers or the influence 
of unruly paflions, will feel a counterpoife within 
his breaft reftraining him from manifeft oppref- 
fions, violences, and other noxious meafures § : 
yet it is notorious that in defpotic governments, 
the honour, the property, and the life of the 

* So the late emprefs relinquilhed the imperiab’a exacted, 
•f the mine-works by Peter the great, 

f Tims in the whole courfe of the prefent century all the 
mflian emperors and empreffes have made grants of number- 
|cfs crown-eilates. 

Examples of the adtual and unmolefted exercife of all 
thefe prerogatives, appear throughout the rulfian hiftory, 
cfpecially the modern, 

§ To which may be added, his own intereft, which muft 
be intimately conneAed with that of the country ; the in-» 
temal fenfe or confclence ; a laudable ambition and the 
defire of leaving a good name behind him to poftcrity 5 an 
honell pleafure in the approbation of the people ; the dread 
of difeontents or loud murmurs, invedlive fpceches among 
the fubjedfs, or even rebellions, &c. — As an excellent 
illuftration jsf this, we may refer to the hint in the In- 
ftrudlion, &c, ftdf. xcii. concerning the fpirit by which the 
civil government ought to be aftuated. 

fubje^ 
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lubjed are dependent on the humour of tb« 
prince. Quite different is the cafe in the ruflian 
empire : its various tribes and claffes have their 
peculiar rights, may enjoy them undifturbed, 
and appeal to them when occahon requires; 
Tqjutauon, property, and life, except in crimmal 
cafes, are inviolable, which the emprefs, in her' 
Inltrudion, fed. cxiv. exprefsly ellabiilhes as a 
fundamental principle of the ruffian form of 
government; no man is condemned unheard, 
but every one, even a traitor or a rebel, enjoys 
the benefit of defence ; the laws are enforced, 
and all caufes muff be determined by them. Of 
equal validity are cuffoms and uiages * ; all con- 
trads are fulfilled with the moff pundilious ex- 
aditude^t > private perfons defend their property* 

even 

• Therefore the emprefs fay* In her Inftru 6 Uon, fe^. h'x. 

Laws are ordinances of the legiflator. But cuftom^ and 
<< ufages are traditions of the whole nation*” 

f It mull however be remarked, that this is particularly 
applicable to the late emprefs. In the reign of Eli^ibeth, 
they were fometimes broken ; probably without her know- 
ledge. Thus, for example, a man had to-day a grant of an’ 
ellate belonging to the crown, for 12 years, by way of leafe ; 
but it would be taken from him in one year afterwards, 
without compenfation, and given away to another. But at 
prefent fuch things arc unheard of. Even when a perfon 
l&as the grant of an eftate in feci if there be a leafe upon it, 

. ‘ * the 
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againft claims on the part irf' the ctsoviia^ 
courfe of kw according to the ftatutei } ffijieiSL 
a man has fuffered a fuppded injury^ he imay 
make a reprefentation and expeft relitf ^ ^ - 
la all countries, wkh the l>eft cpnilitution, fan 
abufe of power will fometimes happen,, when 
tuler^ or a violent minifter, or a felfifli and 
rapacious governor, or a venal judge, invades 
the rights of a province, of a town, of a pardcu-r 
lar clafe of people, or of private perfoQ$, f iThe 
fame may have formerly happened likewife in 

the terms of It are faithfully ohferved ; on the other hand; 
of all cotitradors the cxaA fulfilment of their C0¥ehaht is 
j€C|\iircd* even when they can prove that they fuffer damage 
by it; It being reafonably fuppofed, that the contra&pr, 
when he made the contrad, had duly weighed the advan- 
tages and the difadvantages : from the former he gives 
nothing back, therefore it Is but equitable that he fliodd 
bear the latter. 

* When a nobleman, whofe eftate borders dh one bddilgi- 
ing to the crown, has a dirputc concerning the bounds^ It is 
.decided by the ordinary judges, according to the laws in 
being. The crown has never required a partial refpedt, ^nd 
it has no preference in legal ikphons': ii might happen fqr.^ 
xnerly that a governor or a judge had hopes of getting a 
reward for fuch obliquity ; but it never hsqspens noW. 

f Inftances are not wanting of ample compenfat^^being 
made by the fuccefior for a&s of injuftice conunitted 
%mcr reign, . f 

Kuffia. 
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Raflia *. But thence to draw a general Of 
unfavourable conclufion, would bo to judge 
very inconfiderately : according to law, or pro- 
perly according to the conftitution, fuch diC* 
orders, and efpecially afts of violence, cannot 
lappral. ' 

In many countries the people have received 
their privileges by charter from their princes f . 
So in Rudia are feveral indances of a like nature. 
In regard to the unlimited power of the fove- 
reign, which always defcends entire to the 
fucceflbr, the lading validity of them fecms to 
require fome notice. When the foverdgn grants 
a charter, it Ihould appear as if the fucceflbr was 
limited by it ; and in general that privileges con- 
ferred pn the fubjeds were not perfedly com- 
patible with unlimited power. But, by this 
mode of inference no Ibvereign date could enter 
into treaties of peace or of commerce with others ; 
as in them likewife the fucceflbr is boUnd to 

* During the reign of the emprefs Elizabeth, people, 
without being brought to a hearing, were fent off, and dif- 
appeared* It ia thought that in every year of her reign a 
thoufand perfons were the fad viftims of this praAice. She 
.rdgned 20 years. 

f Whether they be granted freely and by peculiar agree- 
ment, or extorted from the prince, makes not much dif- 
fert9cei at leall in their coufequepces. 

fulfil 
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fulfil the conditions*. Herein, howeverj the 
greatnefs of the fovereign is difplayed in its full 
■fplendor, inafmuch as he can grant privileges of 
permanent validity ; he would himfelf limit his 
power, were he to declare thofe granted by his 
predeceffors null and void ; at the fame time by 
fo doing, he would deftroy all fecurity, the main 
pillar of the government. For this important 
reafon the fovereigns of Ruilia have preferved 
their unlimited power unimpaired, while they 
maintained and occafionally enlarged not only 
the written privileges, but alfo thofe refting on 
antient ufage and tacit approbation alone. In 
proof of this, we may bring the Kozaks, the 
Balhkirs, &c. refpefling their exclulive right of 
property in the countries they inhabited; the 
provinces of Livonia and Efthonia, which, fince 
they fell to Ruilia, in lieu of furnilhing recruit, 
pay a certain fine ; the whole body of nobility, 
whofe antient rights have of late received a con- 
fiderable augmentation; the proprietors of mines, 
to whom Peter I. in their charter granted a com- 
plete allodial right, with the fpecial affurance 
that it Ihould be held facred by all his fucceflbrs 
in the empire, which the late emprefs has farther 

* That he fomctimes finds a pretext for departing from 
an alliance concluded in the former reign, wc are taught by 
hiftory both antient and modem. 

VOL. II. D D increafed 
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increafed by remitting the imperial dues j with 
many more iuftances of a fimilar kind. An 
imperial law in the general regulation proceed- 
ing from that emperor, for that reafon makes it 
the duty of every tribunal and college, in framing 
their judgments, always to have regard to exift- 
ing privileges, and to decide accordingly : and 
this happens perpetually ; the fenate has fre- 
quently interpofed, when patentees have been 
willing to wave their privilege, by plainly de- 
claring its difapprobation of fuch a proceeding, 
and infilling on its being maintained *. But 
how, if reafons of ftate, and the welfare of the 
empire t, demand an alteration or a total abro- 
gation of the privilege ? Indeed it appears that 

no fovereign could take that upon him without 

« 

* Even flignt difadvantages have been difregarded when 
jiiflificd by a privilege. I'hus, in wic of the provinces of 
the Baltic, a printing-office had a patent for the fale of 
certain church and fchool books. Though they were 
printed and difpofed of by thoufands, yet the patentee 
greatly enhanced their price. A bookfeller got permiffion 
of him to print their., for the benefit of the poor boors, 
cheaper by about one half. But the fenate would not allow 
of it, proteded the printing-office in the exercife of its 
privilege ; and declared that, in virtue of it, the office had 
a right to fell its books at a dearer rate, than another might 
engage to do. 

t Juilly confidered as tlie paramount law. 


the 
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the confent or a fufficient indemnification of the 
, privileged party, who ought to enjoy at lead the 
right of a contraftor. Privileges, however, are 
not to be confidered merely as contrafts, but as 
laws, the place of which they undoubtedly fup- 
ply. Thefe, when they degenerate and become 
hurtful, require a remedy, that, like pernicious 
abufes, they may not be perpetuated. The 
fovereign may find himfelf obliged to retrench 
or entirely to abolifh a privilege granted by him- 
felf or his predecelTors, on its appearing to be 
hurtful. This may be illuftrated by fome in- 
ftances. The patriarchal dignity was for a long 
period of time interwoven with the political and 
ecclefiaftical conftitution of the empire ; It had 
been fanflioned and confirmed by fcveral mo- 
narchs, and may therefore be confidered as a 
privilege granted to the nation, and efpecially to 
the clergy : but, on its becoming dangerous and 
pernicious, it was aboliflied by Peter the great. 
— The Ukraine had a privilege, in virtue 
whereof they chofe their own hetmah. Hence 
frequently arofe diflenfions, rebellion, and in- 
teftipe war. The monarch of Ruflia faw himfelf 
necefljtated to interpofe in the eleftion, and thus 
to fet bounds to that privileged liberty. But, the 
hetman, as chieftain of a rude and turbulent 
people, joining fenietimes with the enemies, of 
vj> 2 the 
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the empire, and thus growing dangerous to it, 
it was found neceffary to prevent the eleven 
entirely, and to leave the place for a length of 
time unoccupied; till at laft, from the feveral 
complaints that were made againft their former 
hetman, and for other weighty reafons, the 
emprefs Catharine 11. aboliihed it quite. — So 
likewife the Zaporogians had a Hated privilege 
of right over their territory and conHitution, 
ariling from aivtient cuftom and tacit convention : 
in which, as long as it was poffible, they were 
protefted. Their licentious manners and tur- 
bulent fpirit loudly called for reftraint. They 
exclaimed againft this falutary meafure as an a6t 
of violence, and proceeded from one degree of 
infolence to another : till at length no other 
alternative was left for the fafety of the empire 
than to abolilh their conftitution, together with 
their pretended privilege. — On the whole it is 
plain that the ruflian fovereigns have proceeded 
with great caution in the alterations that have 
been found neceffary, not only in privileges, but 
even in ufurpations and preferiptive ufages, when 
they have had but the lead femblance of juftice 
on their fide * ; always expofing their motives, 

and 

For inftance in Livonia and Efthonia ; when, for 
rcafona of iiate, the exportation of corn has been prohibited 

for 
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aiki even referring the choice between the adop- 
tion of a new or the adhering to an old regnla-i> 
tion, to the parties concerned If the fovereign 
were obliged to leave all things to proceed upon 
the old fyftem, he would not be able to effedl 
any good ; but the alteration of a privilege is 
frequently a real benefit, as, among other ex- 
amples, the following will fliew. According to 
the privilege granted to the miners by Peter the 
great, the private owners were obliged, as has. 
been already mentioned, to pay certain tributes 
or tithes to the crown : but the late emprefs has 


for a time, as ^vas done in the feven years war by the emprefe 
Elizabeth. The fame may be faid likewife of new irnpofts : 
for, in the two dukedoms abovementioned, when tlie haaka 
of land at the beginning of the prefen t century were worth 
no more than from 500 to 1000 rubles, the taxes could not 
be fo great as at prefent when the value is rifen to between 
3000 and 5000 rubles, and at times ftill higher. Livuniana 
and Efthonians, when the converfation in companies at 
Peterfburg has turned upon the produce of eftatesj and rich 
Ruffians have talked of 4 or 5 per cent., have bragged of 
gaining 1 1 per cent, by theirs ; which they may — by 
methods at which humanity fhudders. 

* At the abolition of the Zaporogians it was left to their 
choice whether they would adopt a regular mode of life, or 
leave the empire. — The new political regulation was not 
forced upon the cities of Riga and Reval : it was left to the 
choice of the burghers 5 they found It more beneficial. ^ 

D D 3 relin- 
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relinquifhed thefe claims ; and inftead of th%t 
burden has granted them an encouragement. 
This was an alteration of the greateft advantage. 
— The kozaks of Little Ruflia were obliged by 
their privileged conftitution, not only to furnilh 
troops, but to maintain them at their own ex- 
pence, by arbitrary and heavy contributions, par- 
tially levied by their chiefs. This was altered 
by her late majefly : the ftated number of troops 
now receive their regular maintenance from the 
crown, agreeably to the army eftablifhment ; and 
thofe who day at home pay, to their great ad- 
vantage, a very moderate annual rate. — The 
entails on edates in Livoma and Edhonia were 
found to give rife to many grievances ; they 
were accordingly cut off, to the great joy of 
both dukedoms, by the late emprefs, though 
they were founded on privileges. — In like 
manner the new mode of governing by viceroys 
the provinces is a real benefit, even to thofe that 
were mod proud of their chartered rights *. 

To omit for the prefent a great many very important 
advantages, we fhall here only mention, that formerly in 
Livonia and Efthonia feveral civil offices muft be executed 
gratis. Now every officer has his regular falary ; and many 
places furnifh a decent income to perfons who were a charge 
upon the public. Therefore thefe, as well as other pro- 
vinces, thanked the emprefs for giving them the new inftf- 
tufion by deputies. 


Thh 
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This naturally leads us to a fubjed which 
has never yet been unfolded in any fatisfaftory 
manner by the authors that have written on 
Ruilia, namely, the fundamental laws of the 
empire. Some writers have, indeed, affirmed 
that fuch laws do exift, while others will not 
allow it, or at leaft exprefs their doubts upon 
the matter j probably becaufe they either have 
not duly confidered the nature of political con- 
ftitutions in general, or not properly examined 
into that of Rullia *. Certainly, if we were to 
aflc the Ruffians, efpecially the great multitude, 
concerning them, we (hould foon have reafon to 
doubt of their exiftence, as it is not cuftomary 
to make them the fubjeft of converfation t * 

t 

* If they had confidered that in the whole world there 
is no fuch thing as a pure defpotifm, they would at leaft 
have been led to fuppofe that there muft be fundamental 
laws ill Ruflia, even though they were not to be pointed 
out, and ftill lefs in writing, but were only traditional. — 
They feem to have been led by an imaginary notion of fun* 
damental laws that will by no means fuit with Ruflia. 

■f Nor is this at all furprifing : in many other countries! 
where the fubjedls have not the fame opportunities of dif- 
courfing on the laws and ftate affairs as we have in Eng- 
land, you will fcurccly find even a literary man who can 
give you a good account of the laws, under the proteftion 
of which he lives ; this knowledge is generally confined to 
the publie funftionaries. » 


P D 4 
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though we frequently hear of laws of the em- 
pire and imperial laws*, which, however, in 
fome cafes, may be regarded as component 
parts of them f. What then are we to under- 

ftand 

* Thefe two cxprefllons are often ufed as fynom’mous, 
yet they feem fometimes to admit of a diftinftion. Perhaps 
we might fay that every ukafe coming from the throne, unlefs 
it relate entirely to a private concern, is a law of the em- 
pire: but when it delivers a general rule (though only for 
fome particular clalV., &c.) it is then to be ranked among 
the imperial laws, which are fometimes called imperial re- 
gulations, and from their colledlive contents, the imperial 
conftitution. To this confequently belong even particular 
ukafes, as there is not yet any. complete code, though 
there are already many collcftions of laws. — The patent 
granted ^by her majefty fome years fince to tlic nobility, 
which they received with gratitude as a beneficial privilege, 
is an imperial law. It afeertains tlie pretenfions of the no- 
bility, as the golden bull in Germany, and the magna 
charta in England, afeertain certain rights and immunities. 
The two latter are fundamental laws of the countries to 
which they relate ; why then fhould not the firll-mentioned 
bear the fame title, or be regarded as a component part of 
the fundamental law, that afeertains the pretenfions of the 
people ? At leall it has an important influence in the con- 
ftitution ; and to the nobility, is in the place of a funda- 
mental law. — In fome refpedls the fame may be faid of 
the new political regulation of the governments as a pri- 
vilege. 

f We learn from hiftory, that the teutonic nations, al- 
iTioft to the time of Charlemagne, had no other laws than 

old 
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Hand by fundamental laws ? In maiiy countries 
they arc merely traditionary, and it would be 
requiring too much to expe£l that they iliould 
be always written in formal charaders and 
folemnly promulgated *. Neither are we to forget 


old etlablifhed maxims derived from father to fon. No man 
will affirm that their confiitutions were deftitute of funda- 
mental laws ; for certainly to them belonged the democratic 
form of government, the limited power of their kings, the 
allodial freedom, and the great right of holding lands in fee- 
fimple, &c. When thefe nations began to commit their 
traditional maxims to writing, then arofe, among the 
Franks, for example, the falique law, and others, as ac- 
knowledged fundamental laws. The burgundian, faxon, 
and other laws, had exadlly the fame origin. But they 
were in being and valid long before they were reduced ta 
writing. • 

* See Schicetzer’s hiftorical inquiry, and Putter’s difp. 
de legum imperii fundamentalium et civilium differentia, 
which authors make contents and form abfolutely neceffary 
to fundamental laws ; and the latter fays exprefsly that the 
people muft make them, or concur in making them, or at 
leaft voluntarily approve of them. Now, this requires a few 
words of remark. The folemn form and written text is to 
be found only in fome countries ; but neither of them are 
neceffary properties, if traditionary maxims with many na- 
tions have long fupplied and ftill fupply the place of funda- 
mental laws. Juft as little is it abfolutely neceffary that the 
people fliould make or concur in making them : for Minos, 
Solon, Lycurgus, and other famous legiftators, framed not 
only civil hut fundamental laws, which the people tt^ely 
admitted ; for confent may be either verbal or tacit. 


that 
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that in many countries they do not at all extend 
to each particular province, but that thefe may 
fometimes have a fort of conftitution of their 
own. — In Ruflia they can Ihew fundamental 
laws reduced to writing ; but whether all be fo 
or not requires a Ihort review of former tranf- 
aftions. It would be a dilEcult undertaking to 
afcertain their origin throughout in fuccedion of 
time, but two of them at leaft muft be of equal 
date with the body politic. For, though the 
ruilian hiftory, as far as it is at prefent known, 
fays nothing of any antient compadt, either oral 
or written, between the fovereign and the peo* 
pie, yet no man will eafily be perfuaded, that 
the independent and free ruffian tribes, when 
they chpfe foreign princes, as they did Rurik 
and his brethren, to be their rulers, fubmitted 
themfelves unconditionally, without any referva- 
tion of life and property, to their arbitrary will ; 
as may likewife be faid of the period, when, 
after the extinftion of Rurik’s race, the crown 
was conveyed to the elder Godunof *, and lalUy 

* I fay nothing here of Zuifkoy> as on his acceflion to 
the throne fome of the moft eminent of the boyars, as has 
been already mentioned, propofed to his option fome arti- 
cles, by which they abrogated the old fundamental laws 
which defined the grand prerogatives of majefty, and in 
their^ ftcad propofed new ones with limitations : which in- 
novation the people foon found to be prejudicial and en^ 
tirely rejecfled- 


to 
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to the houfe of Romanof : nor can it any more 
be conceived, that thefe princes would have 
taken upon them the burden of government, 
without knowing the nature and extent of the 
prerogatives annexed to it. Let us allow that at 
firft no formal inftrument was drawn up in 
writing for fettling the mutual claims of fove- 
reign and fubjeft, yet the then commonly re-, 
ceived notions of the rights of each might ferve 
as the ground-work of a conftitution, and give 
us fome infight into that form of government 
which was built upon antient ufage. Thus we 
Ihould at leaft admit two primitive fundamental 
laws, the one eftabliftiing the claims of the fove- 
reign, the other thofe of the people. In procefs 
of time it is pollible they might receive an addi- 
tion by privileges, inveftitures, cafualties, &c. or 
in various ways, by encroachments, pofture of 
affairs, agreement, &c. might fuffer diminution *, 
of which hiftory affords many examples. Such 
alterations or enlargements, as foon as their 

* Left the reader ftiould at firft be furprifed at this, he 
muil be reminded that in England the magna charta, and 
in the german empire the golden bull were recognized fun- 
damental laws, not original and primitive laws. They con- 
tain, as privileges, claims, whereby on one hand they en-^ 
large, and on the other contra<5f the old ones. — It maket 
no difference in the ufe of them whether they proceed from 
the fovereign alpne, or from the co-operation of the ptople, 
f)r folely from the latter. 

validity. 
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validity was recognized ^ became fundamental 
laws whereof fome were confequcntly of an- 
tient and others of much later origin f; and 
thus fome of the ruffian would accord with thofe 
of other countries, while others, by reafon of 
their peculiar conftitution, might remarkably 
differ from them. — To the nioft modern prin- 
cipally belong the ordinances for the adminiftra- 
tion of the governments, as alfo the letters of 
grace directed to the nobles and to the towns j 
which have given a new and exceedingly im- 
portant conftitution to the whole empire, as well 
as to fome of its diftinguiffied members or 
claffes J. — All the prefent fundamental laws 

• At lead an accurate datement of thofe already in be- 
ing, whereby they received a new form, or were incrcafeJ 
in number. 

f If we admit the before-mentioned ordinance of Peter I. 
concerning the power of appointing a fuccefTor, to be a 
fundamental law, we thereby allow it to be a new one. 

i There furcly needs no proof that thefe three grants or 
privileges are a part of the fundamental laws of the empire : 
it may fiiffice, that they have all the requlfites prefer ibed by 
M. Schloetzer, being, i. drawn up in writing ; 2. in folemn 
form ; 3. of extremely important contents, as has already 
been fhewn in regard to the nobles, and in regard to the 
conditution of the governments will be feen in a future 
part. Add to this, 4. that they were thankfully accepted 
and ratified by folemn deputations, which is of greater 
validity than the fimple confent or co-operation of the 
people. 
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of the empire may properly be reduced therefore 
to two principal clafles, as they afeertain either 
the authority and prerogatives of the fovereign, 
or the claims of the fubjefts A fubdivifion 
into pofitive and negative would be fuperfluous, 
becaufe what we fliould allow to the monarch 
as pofitive would belong to the negatives of the 
people. But an accurate ftatement of what re- 

* Hence It is manifefl that tlie idea of M. Schloctzer, in 
his hiftorical inquiry, is by no means fatisfadlory, that 
there ate but two fundamental laws of the empire, both re- 
lating merely to the prerogatives of the fovereign, namely, 
1. his unlimited authority, and 2. the hcrec 3 itary right of 
liis pofterity to the ruffian throne. He adopts them both 
from the charter of fcttlement which was drawn up and 
fubferibed by all the ranks on tlie extinclion of tlje race of 
Rurik, on the 14th of April, 1613, at the ckdion of Mi- 
chaila Romanof : to which, however, he adds the prefump- 
tion, that the framer of tliat charter of fcttlement adually 
reprefented the whole nation. But this prefumption is 
needlefs, as that charter, by recognizing an unlimited au- 
thority and hereditary fucceffion, brought no new preroga- 
tive into aftion, but only acknowledged both as an ufage 
handed down from times immemorial, and generally ac- 
knowledged as falutary, (if indeed records of remote anti- 
quity on that matter were not already in being,) repeated 
for the purpofe of utterly annihilating the attempted limit- 
ation at the eledlion of tzar Ziii/koy. — * In favour of the 
claims of the people, M. Schloetzer finds nothing like a 
fundanaental law of the empire. 

8 lates 
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lates to all the fubje£ts in general, or to certain 
ranks in particular, might tend to illuftrate many 
things ; yet, without running into prolixity, it 
would be difficult to know always where to draw 
the line : befides, neither the limits nor the plan 
of this undertaking would allow of inferting ab- 
ftrafts of privileges, grants, edifts, patents, &c. 
The proof that there are fundamental laws of 
the empire in Ruffia, with a reference to them, 
will furnifh the reader with fufficient occafion 
for his own farther reflexions*. — > Such are 
the following : 

1 . In regard to the fovereign : 

1. The hereditary fucceffionf: i. That the 
throne is heritable in both fexes, were nothing 
reduce'd to writing on this head, either in the 
charter of fettlement of the year 1613, or in 
any more antient record, yet this prerogative is 
one of the ufages handed down from their an- 
ceftors, and recognized as valid by the people, 
which as a tradition admitted by the whole na- 

* It IS not my dcfigii to exlraufl: the fubjefl by producing 
all the fundamental laws of the empire that are in being. 
Neither will it merit any very high degree of animadverfion 
if fome fliould here be reckoned among them on which 
others might perhaps refufe to bellow that title. 

f That even Schloetzer acknowledges it to be a funda’ 
meiftal law has been mentioned jutt above. 

tion. 
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tion *, in the prefent cafe, has the force of a fun- 
damental law of the empire. 2. The right to 
appoint the fuccelTor, of which a fufficienf elu- 
cidation has been given before f. 

' 2. The uncircumfcribed authority! which 
comprehends all the great and exclufive prero- 
gatives of majefty, fome of which have been 
already fpecified, e. g. the foie legiflation, even in 
ecclefiaftical matters, together with the office of 
chief magiftrate, the full power to make war and 
peace, to afcertain regalties, &c. To this may 
be added, that the fovereign has the right to em- 
ploy the revenues of the empire according as he 
thinks fit ; to enforce all his refolute commands 
with his military; to conftitute imperial col- 
leges, or to alter them again ; to appropriate 
to himfelf all lands and grounds which have no 

* Which never thought of calling this right of fuccellion 
Into queilion. — Indeed Schlcetzer is of opinion, In his 
, hlftorical inquiry, that the frequent repetition of an a£l does 
not beget a law j but ufage fupplying the place of law may 
arifefromjt. 

f It is not neceflary to derive it from a later ordinance, 
and to call it, with Bufching, a fundamental law. But it 
follows from two acknowledged fundamental laws which 
afcribe the hereditary fucceflion and the unlimited authority 
to the fovereign. 

J This likewife Schlcetzer declares to be a fundamental 
law of the empire. * 

rieter- 
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determinate owner, and to difpofe of them as he 
pleafes ; to appoint, inftitute, and employ certain 
free people immediately belonging to the crown, 
where he (hall think proper, if no particular 
privileges, immunities,, &c. exprefsly declare 
otherwife ; to change the refidence ; to (hare the 
government with another*, or to lay it downf j 
to travel out of the empire, and to appoint at 
will a regency for the interim, &c. 

3. That the fovereign is an imperial majefty, 
and the dominion an empire. The folemn offer 
of this title by the ariftocracy in the name of the 
whole empire, the acceptance of it in behalf of 
all the fucceflion, are reafons for deeming this a 
fundamental law of the empire. 

Th& queftion, whether the rights of the fove- 
rcign include a partition of the empire, by means 
whereof he may, for inftance, if he have feveral 
heirs, affign to each of them his feparate por- 
tion, with all the regalties, may be confidered in 
two points of view. His unlimited authority 
feeins to decide for the affirmative, efpQcially as 
partitions have been made in antient times. On 

* The ruffian hiftory affords examples of this, to which 
never any thing was objedfed. 

+ Whether in fuch a cafe he could appropriate and pre- 
ferve any particular’ prerogfatives, and of what kind, would 
indeed be a problem in the civU law of Ruffia. 


the 
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the otter fite ^ere appear to be teefg^ 
foQs s^pc^ fuch a iciflWet at lead to 
‘from it, p, among othps: becaufe the foraae^ 
I^O^oas teougbt on a weakaefs and a feadble 
decline df the empire f ; becaufe, {k>m the tinse 
of tzar Ivap Vaffillievitch it has remained undi* 
vided ; becaufe, as an hereditary empire, it gives 
the next fuccedbr authentic claim to an un< 
broken fovereignty; becaufe there is (Hily one 
ruifian empire ; becaufe the very title of a lelf 
oriole ruler of aU Ruflia, or of all the Ruites, 
precludes every difmemberment. To this may 
be added, that, by Tatifcbtfchef *8 account, tzax 
Ivan the gresu, after he had thrown off the tar- 
tarian yoke, and redored the < monarchy, efta* 
bliftied the indivilibility of the empire by a law 
which be caufed to be confirmed by a diet con^ 
vened by him fik that purpofe. — The matter 
affumes another ihape by important conqueds, 
which feem to form an exception, Ij^aufe then 
the arguments adduced neither oppofe it hdr 
have place t. — In like manner the fovereim 

has 

* It (hould not, howerer, be forgotten, that at that 
time it was not by far of fo raft extent aa at pr^eat. 

In fuch a cafe it couM not properly be called a 'paiti* 
tipn or difmeinberment. This could have happened# Ipr fx« 
ample, if Holftein had not been given up ; a gnnd4ueal, 
prince might have refKived k aa a fepantc du}Pteoi| 

TOL. II. SI did 
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^ undouk^ly a to aflign to bk /fadrs 
0<?rtam apaoagfs wititto the empire though wuh> 
outfegalties^ 

ha all countries the ruler, takes the thrtme un- 
der certain obligations $ but not everywhere can 
a code be referred to on that fubjeft) which, in 
alb probability, is the cafe in Ruifia. 

. ; .a. In regard to the fubje£ts there are fpecific 
obkgations and rights. The former arife ehher 
:h'om the abftraf): idea 'of fubjefts and from the 
i»ture and end of government ; they are, there- 
fore, alike in all countries, fuch as refped to- 
wards the majefty, fealty and obedience, fervice, 
payment of legal taxes, &c. — or they proceed 
from the fundamental laws which afcertain the 
prerogatives of the crown. 

The rights of the fubjefls are grounded either 
on the idea of fubjefts, or on the end and aim 
of a conditution, or on old derived cuftoms, 
or on written fundamental laws, or privileges 
that {land in place df law, and the like. They 
concern either the empire at* large, Qr particular 
tribes, ranks, and claiTes ; and in fuch regards 
.they include, fecurity of perfon, of reputation. 


did not btlotijj to the empire. Tire fame holds good, like- 
wife, of a conquered province, ft can b< reftored or erected 
jn^o a feparate Hate. 


and 
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and of pfoperry^ julUce not detded pio. 

te&ioa againft violence oppreffion; ^lad- 
lefted enjoyment of all lawfully obtained 
nitiesy privilege^) and righita) the right, mi the 
extin£lbn of the reigning £unily, if no fucc^r 
be appointed, to eleft one, &c. — Accordingly, 
the nobility may juilly demand the quiet mijoy* 
ment of ail the privileges and immunities granted 
them by letters of grace *. — '^The burghers 
may appeabto the privileges grafted to them in 
the regulations for townihips. — The Don<4o> 
zaks, and other nations of that kind, may juftiy 
expe£f that no invafion be made on thdir diftriffs 
and poflreflions, or any infringement of their 
rights, &c. 

It having been before mentioned that it might 
be Ihewn from fome examples borrow^ from 

* Among them may in fome meafiice be reckoned not 
only fome laws in the Uloihenie, and feveral Angle ukafes, 
e. g, concerning the right to poffefs eftates and vaffalsy par* 
ticularly the letter of grace difpeufed by the late empreb to 
the nobility in the year 1785 ; likewife one fome what prior, 
that of the l8th of February 1762, by whkh the emperor 
Peter IIL abfolves the nobility from the obUgation, for* 
merly indifpenfable, to enter into the military or civil fer* 
vice, even agamfl their will. As the rights in the lafi-men* 
tioned letter of grace ^re exprefsly called in it a fundamental 
law of the empire unalterable for ever, then other the like 
letters of grace and privileges may properly be cidled fun* 
damental laws of the empire. » 

K E 2 Other 
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dther countries, that fundamental laws are fuf- 
ceptible of a gradual enlargement or > limitation, 
it Would be needlefs to ftart the queftion, whe-' 
ther they ought in general to be regarded as 
eternal and unalterable ? They have, perhaps, 
never been foin any known country ; a thoufand 
accidents, favour, war, revolution, intelledlual 
improvement, ftupidity, and human depravity, 
the vcrieft trifles in nature may effeft an alter- 
ation *. 

In conclufion to this head it will be proper, 
for obtaining a more complete knowledge of the 
conftitution, to take a retrofpeft view of fome of 
the fubjefts that have been chiefly noticed, and 
may feem to require a more particular account. 

The legiflative authority is the monarch alone; 
neither the whole nation as a body, nor fingle 
members or claflfes of it, can claim any part 
therein. Indeed the late emprefs fummoned a 
number of perfons, from the feveral provinces 
and orders of people, as commiflioners for fram- 
ing a code of laws ; but not as though this ought 
to have been done by the conftitution of the 
empire, but becaufe Ihe deligned to give her 
fubjefts a complete law-book, fo compofed as to 

* Accordingly we are not to imagine that the welfare of 
tli^ (late entirely depends on thcfc fundamental laws. 


fuit 
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fuk all the provinces and the feveral orders of 
people according to their peculiar fituatioa,' and 
to procure the utmoft po0ible perfedion, as well 
as the bell introdu£lion to the precepts it ihould 
contain. •— Whenever the fenate, a college, the 
nwgiftracy of a province, or a governor, iffue any 
ordinances or precepts, they muft be conformable 
to the laws in being, and grounded upon them by 
name ; after which it is referved to the fovereign 
to examine and to alter them at will. — • The ex- 
ecutive authority is indeed committed to the 
regular courts^ but always under the chief-in- 
fpedtion of the monarch, in whofe name they 
a6t, becaufe, as he is the foie legiflator, he is 
alfo the fovereign judge. Befides, the emprefs, 
not only in her Inftrudion for the law-com- 
million, fed. 127, lays it down as a rule that 
fome judges (hall be of the fame rank with the 
“ culprit, that is, his equals,” but reduced to 
pradice that beneficial principle, as far as was 
pofllble ip the prefent ftate of things, in her or- 
dinances for the adminiftration of the govern- 
ments. •— All commands, ordinances, fentences, 
and juridical matters are, as was faid before, 
ilTued in the name or by the comniand of the 
imperial majefly, which formerly was done on 
the bare authority of the imperial coUeges, &c. 
but never by the middle or inferior coyrts. 

E E 3 Con- 
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Cbhfequeixtly, there afe nbw none but fnit 
imperial conunwds | and the only differeftcb Is 
in the fource by which thi^ are pubfifhed. Otte 
publiflied by the fenate, or any other high hn* 
pd-ial college, is likewife called an ukafe ; biit 
when it proceeds directly from the majefty, it is 
an imennoi ukafe, or a namely>command^ that is’' 
ligned by the ntonarch’s own hahd with hif 
name, 

^he foyereign is alfo the foie dil^enfer of all 
ranks and dignities*: to the higher he himfelf 
appoints the perfons, and figns with his own 
hand the inftruihent or patent. Among thefe 
are, of the clergy, the prelates (archihierbys), 
namely, metropolitans, archbiihops, and biihops ; 
of the military, all generals of the army to the - 
colonels of regiments, and of the fleet, the ad« 
mirals to the captains of fhips ; in the civil 
department, the fenators, general-governors, 
governors, prefidents of the fuperior colleges, 
&c. The inferior degrees are beftowed in his 
name by the proper comtniffioncrs or boards, 
e. g. in the civil department by the fenate, in 
the inilitary by the college of war, in the navy 
by the adnjiralty,, in the church by the fynod, 
in the mediod d^artmeiu by the college nf 

.Therefore every promotion conferred by a college it 
regjjirdcd as coming from the empreft herfeff. 

medicine, 
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goprc^matt, are in tbe apiiointment 
’gep«iad>goii^or of ead), &9* All the& liiE&>r 
wife ddiver letters of indudicm with tl y^r 
ownriignatures ; only the patents of Haffrofficerj^ 
&c> muft be figned by the monarch. To all 
thefe polls *» moreover, a definite tank is 
annexedy uniformly acccurding to the military- 
flandard, a circumftance almoft peculiar to. 
Rulfia f. It is to be obferved, that in the . ciyil 
department fome places are of a ^ofpld fpecies, 
diat is» either titular , or actual, for inftance» 
titulu: privy^ounfellor or adusd privyicoun* 
fellor and the like. But aflual fervice is hot 
always coimeAed with eithoi'^. 

Formerly 

* Even the empty titles which are given as a reward foir 
good behaviour or faithfut fervice. 

f Peter I. who alligned - to every poll its Hated rank, 
took the Handard from the atiny probably in thje foie defigs 
of fhewing hit ptople how intportant it was in his eyes, 
aad atjdi<; iame 4 iiiie to pointottt the path to haoMir. 
Temny-of the offices .at court h^ affixed nw.iy.il)o<!<ratf 
1-4^ } but they were laifed by bis next feroak fficcelTors. 

. j]: In Livonia and EfthonU ' the half-fivnch and half* 
german expreifion etatfrath is common, which founds ’the 
more lingular as it is heard ' ntithsfr 'in- Geriminy' in 
Rulfia : die german vrond';^nr hit becB natuediasd ih the 
ruffian language. , , . . 

( It is not however henpi: to he infemd a|i if titles prere 
fold, or diltributed in lieu of pay : fuch a u wtluiQJip 
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Formerly there fewnd immo|}^) 9 Rf«i{ 
the crowa\ hut the late>empr^» to the iimniti 
feil adyantage of l;er hihje&fif ab^ 
greater part of them, referring only two, mmdy, 
l^t amd brandy f. The formra, as a noeefiary 
of iJIe, is cheaper in Raifia than in &>me other 
opuntries, and is every where fold at thp fame 
pi^4$ wherefore tbe crown, confidenii^ the 


io Ruflift; neither patents of nobility, nor commiflioris for 
effieers, il:c. arc to be had for inoney. ‘ But ntnnbei# 
rathiiJiaatJraA^ and tj$e IdLC, cd>tai^ the title of aStt^, 
meeelf becaufi^ a higher rank is anneKad to it* Thui eiifcry 
livonian and eilhoniaa landratkt the o^d equeilrian lamifiaatf 
or magiftracy of the knight8-temp%8, being amifoed as 
unnece^aryp obtains the title of an ?iQL\xsXJlaatfralh^ without 
being thareby in veiled with any olfiqc. As in like manned 
in Germany many titles are difpenfed tp noblemen i pro- 
feffors, phyficians, &c* 

* J^amelyy rhubarb, potalhes, tobacco, tar, train-oil, 
eaWar, ehina ware, an4 formerly lil^wife yufts, &c. . 

f Some wnters ipedt of four refcnredmonopolfiM, add-^ 
iiig to the two abovementioned^ ^Mtpeti? and gunpowdeir. 
But fecmingly #ithout reafon i for both theft "articles# in 
(confidcnition of a flight duty#, may by any one be exported 
or iroportedy and fo\d in the Ihops to any purebafer. Befldes, 
in many parte gunpowder^ airf ticre 

are pnvatemiimftdlomQf ^ 

At 35 kopeeks the pood* Except tbofc provinces of 
ilie ®altic and Wliitc-RuBia ¥B6 have permif&bn to -bring 
^ iitmi abroad. 

expence 
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ficpcmse'iittmkdiii^ it gant^ but littte litt Ihitt 
UFtkie. - bpmg oot fo necefliuy# isIBiu 

iesTflr f ^ ^^frbich toorei^ be laid befotfter^ ^ 

• In tegsM tcr landed property in general* “due 
fodbwirig fnay ftiffice^ It belongs either tb tife 
brbwh^'Or to private otmers^ and that again dther 
to ahtHviduals^ or in common to a whole tribb : 
Mil this rdjuires^d farther ftatement^ ' In Grein 
Roflia, at fnefimt the landed property is either 
in the crown* oar in the nobility* or in the town- 
fhip4 in the odnodvortfi : but to the <f}l& 
mentioned^ ail that to whidi no private perfmi 
can produce a valid title $. In Little-Ruffia 

* Sslt-pw are attended expunge ; which is not 

the cafe with rdck-falt or at the ^-lakes, becaufe there 
*nothing more is neceflary than to' cmt t^e fait, ot ihovel Jt 
duredtly into the fcales ; ' hat the lodg tranfpSrt by hfi^'and 
water fubjeds the crown to confiderable expences. 

\ People, therefore, who, front they jclimatc or.U»eir 
employments, See,, would be inclined to indui^ in ftrohg 
^ipks, m ol%;d,tpf gi^enttbemfdyOi .)iat}i,muph cheaper 
Wld,«norc wl^lefiip; liijapj^ ^8^|)e(;r, >mesd, berry- 
yyine, kwt4ffi, ^il^. With 
aQ t^, h»wcv|r, a pfpd^^jji t|yimtity pfj b^cly h c^. 
fumed. , 

; emwn hm tb 

itfelf thpJGB pjUTGek iOf land isboiil^ 

could not be bnpuglit to agreement by a pn^r 

and caufed them to be marked out by blac^K pofts* , , • 

I ^ ^ 
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the landed property belongs eidisr to the crovtt, 
or to the nobles fettled there, or to chetcnmlhipsy 
or to the Koeaks. The laift confidered them* 
felves formerly as the foie legal pofleflbrs. To 
the crown belong all thefe eftates which for« 
merly were allotted to the hetman and the 
chiefs of the people, in lieu of Itipends ; as hke* 
wife what has fince come to it purchafok The 
nobility of Great-Ruffia have bought eftatei 
there*, and received many others as prefents 
from the crown. In the country of the Don* 
kozaks, though they are originally brethien of 
the Ruffians of Great and Lktle-Ruffia, idl be* 
longs to the nation of the Kozaks : neither -the 
crown nor any nobleman c*an appropriate to 
themfelves any thing there f. Many of the 
Iteppes are not allotted as property to any ftanitza 

* While the Ukraine was under the polifh dominion, the 
polifh nobility acquired eftates there cither by purchafe, or 
perhaps alfo by feiaure and ufurpation,"at which the Kozaks 
^ Tit ^hat rirtie loudly cbmplkittcd,‘tt!d rifiny op in 

artn^ drove thto out. 'But the the'eoun* 

tiy to Ruffia, it ejt|»rcfiiy ftated at tlte'^cOiifirmation of 
the privfl<fges, tfctit th^ nrfly poflefs landed 

eilates there. 

t That tte^rown mliy*^ clinals there inoafes-o^ neicer^ 
fity againftairiciiemy^^imd confbud plaoea^of defenoty 
naturally to be uadarlloodr it bein^ ibb t|ie> benefit cif the 
country at large# 


(village) 
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(viUltge) of privim perfon : yet the erhvte has; 
never; 'af^»»pnated to kfelf any put of them i 
but ioach Seadk occi^q:^ asMuch a$ he ehooles, > 
and then 4eav(M>k agam to lie wafte. — The cafe jb, 
much the feme with the Ural-konaks ; but there; 
the crown bw always enercifed the right of con.; 
firnfeing font at pleafure, and to keep ganifoos 
in them, to the ufejs whereof however ,certiiht, 
pieces of ground that lie contiguous fire allotted* 
$p pnphably it might appropriate aifd let out the 
very produiftive hlhery on the river Ural : at 
leak perfons well yerfed in thefe mutu-s affirm 
that this right is iiffierent in it; though the 
Kozaks would look with an evil eye at fuch a 
ftep. It is otherwife in the country of the 
Bafehkirs, towards the mountain Uraltui, or the 
Ural in its ftrideft. fenfe. The prown is there 
the proprietor of large mine-works and extenfivc 
trafts of foreft * ; but all the reft of the land the 
Bafchkirs have always appropriated to themfelves 
as then exclidive heritage; yet in fuch manner, 
as not appertaining to the whole nation; but 
that each main-ftem, and each race of ftiem, is 

♦ Perhaps by voluntary ceflion^ or limply as royalties 
from the time of the conqueft of the country, w* It is 
^affirmed by fome that almoft all tlie land in Siborta ^belongs 
to the crown } whieh we muft leave undecidedi butit feema 
highly improbable. , 
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always the c<smplcte exdufive owner of* one 
diftrid. Atseojrdinglyj <if they fell a piece df 
fofeft to a'fnine-inallef^ thejf cuftom‘ fo to referve 
to therafelves, as a'teftimony of their manorial 
right, thd gariie, the wild-growing hops, and tho 
bte-hiVesthetein. They like^ife adopt colonifts 
aihbhg them *, to whom- they readily give a 
right to build houfes ail'fl ‘id' occupy pieces of 
laitid at will, for which thfey take a trifling rent. 
The like method is purfueiTbythe Meftfcheraekes 
arid Tartars, who fredy let'out tO any itidilal 
fervants who come andTCttle among theitt. Wood, 
pafture, arid arable land, as much aS they have 
occafiOn For, at a 'yearly grOund-rent of 25 
kopceks f. pnly they will hot that ruflian vil- 
lages ftipuld be arbitrarify cdnftruCted among or 
near them J ; probably hot alone on account of 
their freehold-right, but likewife for fear of a 
gradual reftridion, and what may cafily follow, 
a total ejeftion §. 

Another 

* That is, of their own accord, at the requell of the 
coloniilG ; they arc not obliged to it. 

. f Palltib’s tiavd^ vol. ii. p, 51, alfo p. 30 & fq. 

t Id. Ib. p. 33. . . 

jf In fome of the former reigns the queftion has been 
agitated at the coiFrt of St. Peterlbitrg,^ y/hether lands fliould 
bef allotted to the ruffian nobility among people aflerting the 
^ ' fame 
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Another of the prerogatives that adhere to 
Ihe throne is, that the fovereign can appoint a 
regency during the minority of his fuccedbr, and 
fix the period of his arriving at majority. But 
if he negleft to do fo during his lifetime, then 
the queftion arifes, who (hall provide for the 
guardianihip and education of the fuccelQbr 
during his minority, and declare the time of his 
being of age ? As there is no exprefs kw on this 
head, nobody is at prefbnt uncontrovertibly thus 
qualified, and the queftion cannot be anfwered. 
It feems moft natural that the next relation, 
without regard to fex, (hould undertake that 
matter as is done in other monarchies * } but, to 
pafs over many other difficulties that might hence 
arife, or for want of legal authority, it fs evdi 
poffible that there may be no fuch relation of 


fame right of property. Sagacious minifters have always 
been agalnfl it ; partly becaufe the nobility, foon increafing 
tbeir numbers, might attempt to put reftraints on the liberty 
of the inhabitants ; partly bccaufe fuch proceedings might 
excite great difeontents, fad murmurs, and other ill confe- 
qucnccs, cfpccially as fuch nations are extremely jealous of 
their rights, real or imaginary, as txperience has often 
(hewn. 

* An inftance 6f this was feen in France during the 
minority of Louis XV . 

age. 
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age *. Then it leems to either to the cotiscH, 
or to the; directing fenate, or to the high itnp«» 
rial colleges eolle^ively f *, but to aUthefe a legal 
authority is wanting 4 . Befides, the council is 
only the privy>council of the ibvereign; the 
fenate has a co-ordinate college, namely, the 
fynod ; the reft of the imperial colleges are fub- 
ordinate to the fenate, and cannot exercife an 
equal authority with it. Were there any eftates 
of the country having voices, or invefted with 
authority, they would ihew their influence 
herein: but the ruffian form of government 
knows nothing of fnch. — - Perhaps it might 
have been the intention of Catharine 11. that 
the new code of laws ihould have provided for 
meeting fuch difficulties, by determiningwhat per- 
fons in the faid cafes Ihould be the fubftitutes or 

* Or if even there were feveral fuch relations miking 
equal claim, who Aould decide between them f 

f Particular families, however great their coniideration, 
eould not pretend to any right, as in Rulfia there is only one 
nobility, of which every family may rife by merit and good 
fortune : properly none have a precedence before others. 

It was for thisSeafon that the emprefs Anna left a tef- 
tamentary direftion who (hould condu A the government and 
Itave the care of edunting the infant fuccelTor. 

reprefent- 
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ir^nefeat^tiYfaQf |he mhn f- 'VV’itlJi regard to 
^hfi pofwer ^ damg « is generally #>«fed 
’ that tike JegUlative anthofity is competent tn, it ; 
it follows then of confequence, that the monarch 
who exerdfes the legilladve authority in his 
dominion, can give fundamental laws. 


S E C f l o w IV. 

The Form of Government. 

What is properly the form of government in 
RulTia, and what the htteft for the empire, may 
be beft afcertained by the perfon who holds the 
fovereignty. On this fubjed the emprefs Catha- 
rine II. gives us the following information f. 

“ The fovereign (of the ruffian empire) is 
** abfolute : for no other than an authority con- 
** centrated in his perfon alone can adequately 
“ operate through the extenfivenefs of fo large 
“ an empire. 

An extenhve emjnre prefuppofes -an un- 
** limited power in the perfon who governs it. 

* If, indeed, as Mr. Schketzer obferres, there can be faid 
to be a nation where the government is abfolute. Hlftor. 
unterfuchung. 

f Inftrudtion to the commiffion for framing a code of 
laws, chap. ii. fed. 9-^16. 

The 
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“ The celerity of decifion ia matters that are 
“ broi^ht from dtftant places muA compen&te 
“ the tardinefs that mifes from that mmotenefs. 

“ Any other form of government would not 
“ only be prejudicial to Ruifia, but even at 
“ length be the caufe of its total ruin. 

“ Another reafon is, becaufe it is better to 
“ obey the laws under one ruler, than to con- 
“ form to the will of many. 

“ But whdt is the aim of an abfolute govern* 
“ ment ? Not to deprive mankind of their natu- 
“ ral liberty, but to direft their adions to the 
“ maintenance of the higheft profperity. 

“ Confequently, a form of government which 
“ is more than others conftituted to that end, 
** and’at the fame time contrails the natural 
“ liberty lefs than others, is that which beft 
“ coincides with the aims attributed to rational 
“ creatures, arid is moft adapted to the objeft 
“ they have ever had in view in the inftitution of 
“ civil focieties. 

“ The objefb and end of unlimited goverri- 
“ ments is the glory of the citizen, of the ftate, 
“ and of the fovereign. 

“ Among a people who live under a mo- 
“ narchical government, from this glory flows 
“ the fpirit of liberty, which in fuch Rates burfts 

“ forth 
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*< forth in fuch great aftions as are able, in the 
very fame proportion, to promote the happi- 
nefs of the fubjefts as liberty itfelf.” 
Accordingly, the form of government is un- 
limited monarchy. However, the free-born ruf- 
fian fubjefts are always treated as fuch. The 
emprefs never Ihut herfelf up in her palace like 
an eaftern defpot ; her fubjefts might boldly ap- 
proach her, not in the degrading manner of 
Wretched flaves, but in the confcioufnefs that they 
Were not debarred the rights of man. — It i* 
true, that to prefent petitions direftly to the 
fovereign is forbidden by repeated ukafes, par- 
ticularly when the proper courts have paffed 
them by. Neverthelefs it is done on urgent 
occafions ; and then depofitions, petitions, &c. 
are fent direftly by poll to the monarch. But 
in an affair of litigation, if either of the parties 
would appeal to the emprefs from the decree of 
the fenate, the petition muft be delivered to one 
of the cabinet-minifters. — In general it is per- 
mitted the fubjeds to utter their complaints and 
to make a reprefentation of them. Thus, the 
nobility may fend deputies : this the Ukrainians 
have long been accuftomed to do, as alfo the 
Livonians and Efthonians : only of late, for the 
fake of preventing abufes, the form has been 
VOL. II. F F prefcribed 
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prefcribed in which it is to be done. — When 
the crown is in want of any thing, for inftancc, 
materials for building, the delivery of certain 
produfts, it is contra£led for by fair and open 
propofals j and, as in other countries, he who 
offers to undertake it on the lowefl; terms is the 
perfon employed ; and, if required, is paid cer- 
tain fums in advance, on giving proper fecurity. 


SECTION V. 

The Imperial Family, hereditary SucceJJion, 
Grand Duke, 

« 

While it was the practice to partition the 
empire, when the ruler was flyled Grand Duke, 
the princes of his family bore the title of Dukes, 
and when they pofTeffed diftinft dukedoms, were 
called after them. After that cuftom had ceafed, 
and all the dukedoms united into one body under 
one foie head, who was ftyled Tzar, the appel- 
lation Tzarevitch, or fon of the tzar, came into 
ufe, which in the prefent century was changed 
for Tzefarevitch, that is, fon of the emperor. 
The laft is Hill at times made ufe of in ftate- , 
■ • papers. 
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papers *, though it is by no means a general 
appellative of the imperial family. For the chil- 
dren of it are called, in the prefent tables of pre- 
cedence, princes and princefles; which latter 
title was borne by Anna and Elizabeth before 
their acceffion to the throne. It is now almoft 
obfolete, as grand duke, grand duchefs, fupply 
its place : and this not only with the proper and 
neared fuceeffor, but alfo with his family, all 
his children bearing the ftyle of grand dukes 
and grand ducheffes ; hence it may be inferred, 
that if he have brothers and fifters the fame 
would be given to them. Probably it may be a 
relic of days of yore f. — On the birth of prince 

Ivan, 

* While the empetor was ftyled in rufs Tzefar, ^his fcin 
fhould of courfc be called Tzefarevitch, But it is fomewhat 
furprlfing that, after the introduftion of the title Imperator, 
the latter was not rather called Imperatorcvitcli. It can 
hardly be accounted for by any particular cuftom, as even 
the former expreffion is foreign to the ruffian tongue. 

f Therefore, a grand duke is called, as formerly, in rufs, 
i)ehkye knas^ (literally the great prince^) and a grand duchefs, 
Velikaya knaghlnya^ the great princefs. — French being 
much fpoken at court, the grand duke was, by her majefty't 
command, the only perfon in the empire called in that lan- 
guage Monfeigneur. — The terms crown-prince, hereditary 
prince, heir-apparent, &c. are not ufual here. Neither has 
iiny term been introduced in Ruffia to denote peculiarly the 
aext in fucceffion. Rodde, indeed, in his rufs difUonary 
F F 2 has 
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Ivan, who was afterwards declared fucceffor to 
the throne, the then grand-chancellor count 
Oftermahn propofed that he (hould be ftyled 
Grand Duke. The regent Anna likewife ap- 
pears in feveral records under the title of 
grand duchefs ; as well as the princefs Elizabeth 
previous tg her mounting the throne. The 
latter, it is well known, when emprefs, declared 
her nephew to be her fucceffor, under the title 
of grind duke. — The expreflion prince or 
princefs is not however on that account entirely 
exploded: for though in the imperial ukafes, 
relating to the births of the grand ducal chil- 
dren, they are uniformly called grand dukes and 
grand ducheffes, it is faid in the ukafe of May 21, 
1788, exprefsly, that her imperial highnefs the 
grand duchefs was fafely delivered of a grand 
ducal princefs, whereupon it is commanded, 
“ that on all occafions v/here it is neceffary to 
“ mention the new-born grand ducal princefs, 
“ Ihe lhall be written and denominated her im- 
“ perial highnefs.” Whereas the emprefs fays, 
in her ukafe of Dec. 20, 1777, in relation to the 


has the word nq/leclnii, but fo every heir or fucceffor is 
called ; therefore the next heir fliould be properly ftyled 
ntiflednih prejiola or preytmnik prejialof as the throne is 
preJioL 


birth 
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birth of the eldeft of the fons of Paul Petrovitch, 
that, God having bleffed “ their imperial high- 
neffes ivith a firft-bom fon, and us with a 
“ grand-fon Alexander Pavlovitch — ■ — we 
“ ordain, that in all cafes and on all occafions, 
“ in our empire, that relate to him, the title of 
“ his imperial highnefs the grand duke Alexan. 
“ der Pavlovitch (hall be given to him.” When 
the fecond young grand duke Conftantine Pavlo- 
vitch was born, it was ordered in like manner ; 
and in the ukafe bearing date Aug. 6, 1783, the 
emprefs fays : “ Her imperial highnefs the grand 
“ duchefs was fafely delivered on the 29th of 
“ July, and has borne us a grand daughter, the 
“ grand duchefs Alexandra Pavlovna j” where- 
upon the edidt proceeds, “ that this new-born 
“ grand duchefs in all affairs where it is requilite, 
“ lhall be written and called her imperial 
“ highnefs.” 

From thefe feveral ukafes it appears, that the 
next fucceffor, his confort and all their children, 
are ftyled grand dukes and grand duchelfes ; and 
that they all bear the title of imperial highnefs * ; 
that it is conferred upon them always by a figned 

* Highnefs is in rufs <umJotJcheJlvo, derived from vutfokoy 
high. Hence it is fiid, Tevo imperatorjkoye vuifotfchejivo, 
his or her imperial highnefs. 

F F 3 decr«e 
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decree of the monarch *, and that, refpefting 
the grand-daughters, the terms grand duchefs. 
and grand ducal princefs are fometimes fynoni- 
mous. 

The rights of a grand duke, as heir apparent, 
have never been accurately defined by any 
writer. Perhaps it would be no eafy matter to 
afcertain them t- As in other countries, he is, 
as it were, the firfl: fubjeft, and is, not only, as 
every where, under the paternal authority, but 
likewife in general under the authority of the 
fovereign, which is of great extent, as is manifeft 
from the hiftory of Peter I. and his eldeft fon. — 
Neither has he, any more than in other ftates, 
properly any functions arifing from his high 
birth * and appointment: they depend on the 
good pleafure of the fovereign. In the late 
reign the grand duke, by the will of the emprefs 
his mother, was high-admiral and chief of a 


* Wlietlier without fuch an edidl tlic title would Hill 
take place, I (hall nQt prefume to inquire. In all kingdom;^ 
the children of crowned heads are ftyled highnefsf In 
regard to grand-children it U fometimes otherwife. 

f An englifh writer exprelTes his furprife that the rights^ 
&c. of a grand duke are not exprefsly afeertained. But it 
may he alked, are the rights of the next heir exa6Uy defined 
in all other countries ? How did this appear to be the cafe 
intEngUad in the year 1788, in the affair of the regency ? 

regiment 
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regiment of cuiraffiers. The emprefs Elizabeth 
conferred on the then grand duke likewife a 
regiment of cuiraffiers and the fuperintendance of 
the cadet-corps. 

The princes and princeffes of the reigning 
family have no fettled apanage or eftabliffiment : 
their houfeholdjwhen they have one apart, depends 
entirely on the pleafure of the fovereign. — The 
annual allowance to the grand duke is ufually^ 
if I miftake not, 220,000 rubles, iind fometimes 
more, to which alfo many great prefents are 
added. Eftates in land in lieu of revenue have 
never been (at lead in modern times) fettled on. 
them ; but country-feats frequently. — The 
grand duke Paul Petrovitch, by his paternal 
defeent from the houfe of Schlefvig-Holftein, was 
grand-mafter of the order of St. Anne. 


SECTION VI. 

Enjigns armorial^ imperial Court, and Orders of 

Xhese fubjefts may properly be treated of 
together, as they need no very circumdantial 
difquifition, and are in fome degree related to 
ench other. 

The 
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The arms in the middle ages were borrowed 
from Mofco, at that time the imperial refidence, 
contiiling of St. George on horfeback killing a 
dragon with a fpear. Tzar Ivan Vaffillievitch 
made choice of a black fpread eagle*, with a 
crown on each head, a larger crown between 
them, in a golden field, and holding in one claw 
a fceptre, and in the other an imperial mound, 
with the faid arms of Mofco on the breafi:. 
Sometimes it is furrounded with a collar com- 
pofed of the arms of feme of the countries 
belonging to the ruffian empire j as Aftrakhan, 
Kazan, Siberia, &c. 

This is accordingly the imperial feal. When 
the emprefs made ufe of it for letters it had an 
imperial mantle, and over it an imperial crown |} 
llie fealed her letters fometimes with a hand-feal, 
the impreffion of which was a bunch of flowers, 
with a bee-hive, and in the middle at top a 


* Why he chofe an eagle is uncertain ; perhaps bccaufe 
the neighbouring Poles and the german emperor bore one. 
— As to the George and- dragon, it would not be the worll 
conjc 61 ;ure that ever was made, that it arofe merely from the 
order of the Garter which was fent to Ivan Vaffillievitch by 
queen Elizabeth, 

t To ukafes, patents, Jcc. there never was that addition. 
The emprefs Anna ufed only the arms with her name 
round it. 


bee 
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bee with the foperfcription polesnoye, i, e, 
ufeful. 

The imperial colleges and fome of the higher 
courts of jullice have always borne ihefe arm* 
in their fignets, commonly with the exprefs no- 
tification, that it is her imperial majefty’s feaU 
Only in the conquered provinces fevetal of the 
courts of judicature retained the ufe of their an- 
tient feal. Since the introduction of the govern- 
ments this cuftom has almoft entirely ceafed: 
every court employing the imperial feal, de- 
claring by letters round it to what dburt it be- 
longs, Perhaps fome of the fpiritual courts or 
confiftories, and others, as well as fuch others as 
have no appropriate chancery or public feal, are 
an exception to this. ^ 

The court is compofed of the great officers of 
ftate, of fenators, aCtual privy-counfellors, princes, 
counts, barons, &c. whofe names may be feen 
in the ruffian court-kalendar, i cup-bearer, 
I mafter of the horfe, i high chamberlain, i 
matter of the hunt, i court-marlhal, i court- 
matter, X matter of the ttables, 23 aClual cham- 
berlains, 19 gentlemen of the bed-chamber, 8 
adjutant-generals, (of whom two are general 
field-marlhals, 5 generals in chief, and i lieute- 
pant-general), 15 enttgn adjutants, i miftrefs of 

a *the 
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the court, 8 ftate-ladies, i lady of the bed- 
chamber, 6 maids of honour. — Many court- 
holidays, as well as church-holidays, are kept 
not only in the refidence, but in other towns ; 
fuch as the birth and name days of the imperial 
family, the anniverfary of the recovery of her 
majefly from the fmall-pox, the faints of the fe- 
veral orders, &c. The regiments of the guards 
have each their anniverfary, on which occafion 
the ofBcers dine at the imperial table *. — The 
court-etiquette much refembles that ip other 
countries of Europe ; not fo ftiff and formal as 
at theTpanilh court, or as formerly at that of 
Vienna, nothing is required but a polite un- 
conftrained behaviour. — In the amufements at 
court, balls, mafquerades, &c. all who are de- 
cently drefled, even every burgher may take 
part, no queftion being ever put on entering con- 
cerning rank or birth. ■— On court-days f alfo 

accefs 

* At feme courts to dine with the fovercign implies to 
dine at the court-marflial^s table in the palace ; but here the 
officers fat at the fame table with her majefty. Sometimes 
her feat was raifed rather higher than the reft, or was fome- 
what feparated by the figure of the table ; for inftance, when 
it was in the fhape of a fpread eagle the emprefs fat at the 
crown between the two heads. 

-|" Sunday was the grand court-day, when the late cm« 
prefs went through the hall of audience to the chapel. Di- 
vine 
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Rccefs is open to every fubjeft, and the ftyle of 
addrefs is without ftarchnefs on one hand or hu« 
miliating expreffions on the other, but is fuited 
to the quality of every individual. 

Six orders of knighthood form a part of the 
fplendor of the court, having each their infignia, 
with their chapters and officers. The firll three 
were conftituted by Peter I. the two next by the 
late emprefs Catharine II. and the fixth proceeds 
from Schlefvig-Holftein. Of the five former the 
monarch is always grand-mafter; but of the 
fixth, the grand duke *, which he difpenfes in 
virtue of a treaty as duke of Schlefvig-Holllein. 
To the fourth and fifth, penfions are annexed, 
though not indifcriminately to every knight, but 
only to a feleft number of the eldeft, agreeably 


Vine fervice being ended, on her coming back into the hall, 
the foreign minifters firft kilTed her hand ; and foreigners 
were prefented. Then flie advanced fomewhat farther, 
where thoft of her fubjeds flood waiting to be prefented. 
Next came in fuccefljon all the generals and others who had 
bufinefs. This done, her majefty turned off to the chamber 
of the throne, where the chevalier-guards came to kifs her 
hand. — Sometimes on thefc days the concouifc of perfons 
^bout the late emprefs amounted to an incredible number. 
Every lady who came to kifs her hand, even of the mercan- 
tile clafs, &c. (he always kiiTed on the cheek in return. 

* That 16, (duripg the la,te reign. 


• to 
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to the ftatutes of the order. — Thefe orders • 
generally take precedence according to the feni- 
oiity of their inftitution: i. The order of St. 
Andrew, the chief of them all, commonly called 
the blue ribband. It was founded in the year 
1689, and was afterwards provided with ftatutes 
and habit by the emprefs Anna. 2. The order 
of St. Catharine ; it was inftituted in 1714, in 
honour of the emprefs Catharine I. and is confined 
to ladies, who wear a deep red ribband. . It is 
given only to few perfons ; at prelent, befides 
the imperial family, it is worn by no more than 
17, among whom are one queen and two elec- 
toral princeffes. 3. The order of St. Alexander 
Neffky was founded in 1725, and is ufually 
called the red ribband. 4. The order of St. 
George was inftituted for military merit in the 
land or fea fervice, in the year 1 769, and contains 
four claffes ; the fenior knight in his clafs re- 
ceives an annual penfion, in the firft clafs of 700 
and in the fourth of 100 rubles j the fourth clafs 
wears it at the button-hole, the higher claffes 
about the neck and acrofs the fhoulders, to a 
ribband ftriped with black and yellow : the firft 

* The account of thefe orders may be here the more cur- 
fory, as farther particulars of them may be feen in the Life 
of Catharine II. vol. ii. p. 41 3 — 417* 


claffes 
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claffes are diftributed to but few, and therrfore 
the fourth is difpenfed more liberally: in 1788 
of the firft clafs were only four, and of the fe- 
cond nine knights. 5. The order of the apoftle- 
like prince Vladimir was founded in the year 
1783, for men of defert in the civil or military 
nations, and has likeudfe four clades, of which 
the fenior knight receives a penfion, in the firft 
clafs 600, and in the fourth too rubles; who- 
ever has ferved faithfully for 35 years may ap- 
ply for this order ; it is worn to a ribband, red 
in the middle and on each fide a black ftripe - 
the knights of the two firft claffes, as in the 
other high orders, w'ear a ftar on the breaft. 
6. The order of St. Anne, of Holftein, is worn 
with a coquclicoq ribband having white edges, 
acrofs the fhoulders, and a ftar at the breaft. — 
It is to be obferved, that the ruffian orders are 
never given to the clergy, though to fuch pre- 
lates as were much efteemed by the late emprefs 
(he gave fometimes a crofs and fometimes her 
portrait, fet with diamonds, to wear about the 
neck. 

The annual expences of the palace were about 
1,500,000 rubles. About two hundred tables 
were fpread there twice a day ; and the diffies 
for them reckoned to amount to 2300. Every 
third day the court-purveyor received the money 
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for making this provifion A pood of cdfFeG 
was ufed there every day j and 8000 poods of 
fait per month. 

^ The wafte at court was carried to an inexpreflible 
height. The houfes or apartments which the emprefs caufed 
to be fitted up for the perfons to whom fhe gave quarters, 
contained frequently in furniture more than three times their 
value. — « Twelve hundred candles were every day delivered 
out to the guard, who never confumed one hundred. — The 
dinner for the officer on guard coil 70 rubles ; that it was 
worth nothing was not the fault of the emprefs. Every 
officer about the palace afked for what he would in glafles, 
decanters, and things of that nature : nothing ever came 
back ; and this happened every day. — The quantity of 
china-ware that was broke is incredible. Whoever broke 
any was obliged to fliew the fragments, but the fragments 
of four or five pieces would very well ferve for a dozen, as he 
was never required to fit them together. — They whofe 
bufinefs it was to clean the filver made rapid fortunes. They 
had a certain fubftance, which by rubbing brought off much 
of the metal ; the diminution was apparent to every attentive 
obferver. — For the four months which the emprefs paffed 
at Tzarflcoe-Selo, 25 engllfh miles from town, the Neva- 
water for her own table (as flie would take no other) coft her 
ten thoufand rubles annually. 
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BOOK VI. 

Forces oe the Russian empire. 

SECTION L 
Land Forces. 

To preferve the internal fecurity or quiet of 
fo vaft an empire, particularly to prevent dif- 
turbances that might arife in the provmces and 
among the different tribes from mifunderftand* 
ings, or the artifices of ill-defigning perfons, de- 
mands a confiderable body of troops ; but a ftill 
greater force is neceffary to cover the frontiers 
againft foreign enemies, and to be prepared for 
war from whatever quarter it may arife. Though 

the 
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the ruffian army be numerous, yet in the dpi* 
nion of fome it mighty conformably with the re- 
lations of the empire, be ftill larger* But ex- 
perience has ffiewn that it is fufficient ; and in 
cafes of emergency the monarch can immedi- 
ately raife a body of troops, which, if he do not 
choofe to lead them into the field, will ferve well 
enough to maintain the public tranquillity, to 
garrifon the forts on the borders, to repel the in- 
curfions of an enemy, to put a ftop to his ra- 
vages, and to deftroy his magazines. I fpeak 
of the irregular troops which the monarch can 
call out at pleafure from thofe nations who are 
obliged to perform military fervice in lieu of the 
public or ufual tribute. 

It i» well known that the army confifts partly 
of regular infantry and cavalry, and partly of 
irregular troops. If we imagine that the latter 
are merely a Wretched undifeiplined rabble, . we 
fiiall be in a miftake ; for though the Kalmuks, 
Bafehkirs, &c. who form a part of them, are 
neither very ferviceable, nor at all like the com- 
mon foldiers of Europe, yet they conftitute but 
a fmall proportion of their number, and are fel- 
dom employed againft regular troops. But the 
Kozaks have acquired great military reputation ; 
they fully anfwer all the purpofes of regular 
' huflars, 
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huiTars *, are alfo in modern times very well dif- 
ciplined, fo that they could fcarcely be reckoned 
irregulars if they did not retain their old kozak 
form of government* and at the end of the war 
always return home to their plough. The Ko- 
zaks of Tfchuguyef have long ferved as well as 
the bell huflars ; and lately thofe of the Don, 
the moft numerous, are fully equal to them f. 
At prefent, as may be feen by late ukafes, the 
moll ferviceable Kozaks are divided in to thofe of 
Ekatarinoflaf and thofe of the Eaxine ; at leaft 
they come moft into conftderation» Prince Po- 
temkin was hetman or commander in chief of 
both 

Perhaps the regular troops would be aug- 
mented were it not for the fake of fparjng the 
people, and of not burdening them with raifmg 

* All the irregular troops are of horfe, and ferve as 
catralry. 

f Mr. Cose feeme not to have thoroughly confidered the 
importance of the kozak-fervicc. 

^ Among the Kozaks of Ekatarinoflaf thofe of the Don 
are comptchended. Thofe of the Euxine are originally, 
Itkewife, Don-kozaks, biit were tranfplanted into other re- 
gions bordering on that fea. — Thofe Kozaks, who at 
prefent do not perform kozak-fervicc, e. gr. the malo-ruf* 
fian and llobode-kozaks, as well as thofe very remote, fuch 
as the fiberian, or the Tungufes, who are bound to kozak- 
fervice, fall not under this head. 

VOL. XI. 9 9 
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recruits. Accordingly it is ufual in war time to 
enlifl free people at no fmall expence, though 
the empire is obliged to furnilh recruits gratis *. 
Hence it not unfrequently happens, that to avoid 
frequent levies the regiments are not complete 
— Befides, it is to be obferved, that fome dit 
tridls, in virtue of their privileges and immuni- 
ties, furnilh no recruits at all, as, the provinces 
of the Baltic J > and fuch nations as, by their 

* At flight recfiutings, whi'ch, even m time of peace, 
are always ordered at ftated periods, every 500 fouls (mean- 
ing males) muft furnifh one man. If we dcduft children, 
the aged and infirm, deferters, See. the recruit falls upon 
fomewherc about 260 able-bodied men. If thefe procure 
tlic recruit’s confent to ferve by money, to which the poor 
contribute nothing, it falli pretty heavy on the reft. Some- 
times each recruit cofts the community 200 or 300 rubles, 
and even more. 

f In times of peace there is a deficiency, perhaps, of one 
half of the complement. — There was once a report, as if it 
were intended, by way of fparing the recruits, to raife the pay 
of the officers by the addition of one tertlal, and in confider^ 
atlon of that, to allow them for the future no dentfebiki 
(femnts taken out of the recruits). By thiV means the 
empire would be a great gainer in people ; as, from the 
dentlchiks, in the land and fea-fervice, it might raife, pen., 
haps, a body of 30,000 frefh foldiers ; but then many an 
officer, who has no boors of his own, would fcarcely get a 
fervant for wages. 

jf Only Ingria mull now furnilh recruits. 


particular 
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pirtlculaf conftitution, perform military fervice, 
as the Don-koaaks. In like manner feme of the' 
krafnoyarlkian-kozaks gain an exemption fof 
themfelves and their pofterity forever, by under- 
taking to guard the frontiers *. — No Gerinait 
throughout the empire f, nor any nobleman 
who has no eftates, nor any man in office, fur* 
nilhes recruits ; but this is not the cafe with 
the ruffian merchants, who, however, pay money 
in lieu of it, for each recruit 560 rubles ; bnt all 
boors mull ferve in perfon. 

Since the late emprefs abolilhed the former 
very infignificant irregular fervice of the malo- 
ruffian and flobode Kozaks, and inftead there* 
of railed from them regiihents of complete 
regular cavalry, belonging nioftly to the* light 
horfe, the army has received a cOnfiderable aiig* 
mentation, to the benefit of the empire. 

The notion that Ruffia, from the great num* 
ber of its irregular troops, has no need to keep 
up a ftrong regular army, with the confequence 
drawn from it, that in time of peace, for the 
fake of promoting population, the levies migiit 
»be difeontinued, betrays a want of due contider- 
ation of the fubjeft. For^ though in the heart 


• Pallas, travels, tom. iii. p* 363. 
f Whether man of letters^ merchant, artift> tradefmap, 
tolbnift, &c. 
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of Ruffia no apprehenfion need be entertained erf' 
an attack from a foreign enemy j and the empire 
on feveral fides is fufficiently protected by nature 
in its immenfe fteppes, its impenetrable forefts, 
and impaffable rivers, without frontier-lines and 
garrifons, or fuch attempts might be eafily fruf- 
trated by a fmall body of irregular forces * • 
yet it fliould not be forgotten, that fince the mi- 
litary ellablilhment was brought into ufe by 
Lewis XIV. great ftanding-armies muft every 
where be kept on foot in Europe; that wife 
princes fliould, even when in the quiet enjoy- 
ment of peace, be ever prepared for emergences ; 
that, as the wars which have broke out in the 
prefent century have fliewn, the ruflian army is 
by np means too numerous ; that irregular 
troops, if not fupported by regulars, are not at 
all times fufficient ; that there is a neceflity not 
only for frontier-forts, but at all events for 
ftrong places deeper within the country, to which 
the army may retreat in cafes of difafter, or from 
which it may be commodioufly fupplied with 
provifion and ammunition f ; that ftationary re- 

gimentf 

* In cafes of necelEty, the country-carriers, &c. have 
been armed as Kozaks, and employed in garrifoning the 
frontiers, and other fcrvicc. 

•f This deferves the conlidetation of thofe who deem all 
fertifications ufelefs ; and that feeurity entirely depends on 

a well- 
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glmen^ are beneficial to many of the niifian 
.provinces, by promoting the fale of the pro- 
ducts, and bringing money into circulation *, to 
all which much more might be added. 

As even in publications of no dillant date, and 
in which we might reafonably expeCt juft ftate- 
ments, we conftantly fee very erroneous accounts 
of the ruffian army, it feems a kind of duty to de- 
liver a faithful reprefentation of it from the moft 
authentic documents. 

To begin then with the ftate of the army pre- 
vious to the breaking out of the laft war againft 
the Turks and Swedes ; which we Ihall find in 
the lift fent by the college of war to the feveral 
regiments regarding their difpofition and diftri- 
bution i~. It contains at once the number of 


a wdl-difciplined and numerous army. Frontier- forts not 
only fecure the provinces, but alfo keep off the enemy : to 
negleft having ftrong places farther in the country, or to 
let them go to ruin, is like giving up the magazines and 
arfcnals as a prey to every invader. 

* Little Rullia, abounding in numet'ous produds, wears 
a flourifliing appearance when feveral regiments are quarter- 
ed there ; which otherwife finds it extremely difficult to 
obtain a vent for its commoditfesk When no troops are 
there the want of money is often veiy fenfibly felt. 

f The authenticity of this lift is not liable to the flighteft 
doubt, being made out, not for foreigners^ but for the 
army itfelf, coming from a high imperial college^ and dif- 
crimiuating whatever it ftates by name. 

G G 3 
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the generals appointed, and the names of all the 
regiments * ; both Ihould here be noticed, but a 
ihort abftra£t will be quite fufficient. — By that 
lift it appears, that in the year lySC) the general? 
of the army were as follows : 3 general field- 
marihals, ii generals in chief, 22 lieutenantf 
generals, 54 major-generals : to thefe are added, 
I quarter-mafter-general, when the poll is occu» 
pied; 15 generals of artillery, 9 generals of en. 
gineers, of both as well general in chief as lieu* 
tenant-general and major-general. Befides fome 
generals appointed in the college of war, like, 
wife at the war-commiffariat and at the ftores, 

< — Tlie brigadiers are not particularly fpecified, 
as they a£l; as colonels in their regiments. 

The* regiments which compofed the army at 
that time, (among which, however, the guards, 
the artillcrifts, the garrifons, &c. are not rec- 
koned,) were, 

• Cav^i.ry ; five regiments of cuiralliers, viz. 
j. The life cuiraifiers. 2. The grand-duke’s. 3, 
The Georgian. 4. The Kazan. 5. TheEkata- 
■rinollaf, afterwards generally called prince Po* 
temkjn-s regiment. - 

Nineteen regiments of carabiniers; i. The 
Piazan. 2. The Kief. 3. The Tfchernigof, 4, 

♦ The names of the regiments are unchangeable, as they- , 
are taken, not from their commanders, but moftly fron; 
jj-pyinccs and towns, , 

Periefljivi, 
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Perieflavl. 5. Tver. 6. Severflc. 7. Nifliinlk. 

8. LubenOc. 9. Glukhof. 10. Starodub. ii> 
Sophia. 12. Roftof. 13. Narva. 14. Karga- 
pol. 15. Mofco. 16. Pfcove. 17. Yamburg. 
iS.Ingermanland. 19. Riga. 

Ten regiments of dragoons, viz. i . Smolenflc. 
2. St. Peterfburg. 3. Kinburn. 4. Aftrakhan. 
5. Taganrok. 6. Niihney-Novgorod. 7. Vla- 
dimir. 8. Orenburg. 9. Siberia. 10. Irkutfk. 

Sixteen regiments of light-horfe, viz. i. Oftro- 
gof. 2. Ukraine. 3. Kharkhof. 4. Sumlk. 5. 
Aktirlk. 6. Ifumfk. 7. Voronetch. 8. Pultava. 

9. Pavlogrod. 10. Mariopol. ii. Alexandrof. 
12. Kherfon, 13. Elizabethgorod. 14. Olvio- 
pol. 15. Konftantingorod, 16. Taurida. 

To which muft be added 17 regiments, or up- 
wards of kozaks. 

Infantry : Ten regiments of grenadiers, viz. 
I. The life-grenadiers. 2. The Mofco. 3. St. 
Peterfburg. 4. Siberian. 5. Malo-ruffian. 6, 
Ekatarinoll-af. 7. Aftrakhan. 8. Tauridan. 9. 
Kief. 10, Fanogorfk (of thefe fome were newly 
raifed). 

Fifty-nine regiments of mufqucteers, viz. i . Th6 
Pfcove. 2. Riazan. 3. Veliko-luki. 4. Arclj|| 
Mgel. 5. Bielozero. 6 . Narva. . 7. Neflky. 
8. Kekfliolm, 9. Nafcheburg. 10. Novaghinfk. 

004 ' II. So- 
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II. Sophia. 12. Tfcheriiigof. 13. Dnieprof. 
14. Vologda. 15. Uglitz. 16. IngermcuUand. 
17. Smolenik. 18. Tula. 19. Roftof. 20. 
Apfcheron. 21. Novgorod. 22. Kherfon (of 
four battalions). 23. Caucafus (likewife of four 
battalions). 24. Mofco. 25. Vladimir. 26. 
Kazan. 27. Ladoga. 28. Kabardinlk. 29. 
Tiflinlk. 30. Troitzka. 31. Viaetka. 32. Se- 
vaftopol. 33. Orlof. 34. Starofiiol. 35. Ko- 
flof. 36. Kurfk. 37. Riga. 38. Velenlk. 39. 
Murom. 40. Tambof. 41. Yaroflavl. 42. 
Schlulfelburg. 43. Sieflk. 44. Alexiopol. 45. 
Brianlk. 46. Yeletzk. 47. Polotzk. 48. Vo- 
ronetch. 49. Nilhney-Novgorod. 50. Nifof. 
51. Azof. 52. Tobollk. 53. Traghinlk. 54. 
Vyborg. 55. Perrae. 56. Sufdal. 57. Reval. 
58. Schirvan. 59. Viteplk *. 

Thirteen Yaeger-corps, viz, 1. Finland, Belo- 
riiflian. 3. Livonian. 4. Bogue. 5. Taurida. 
6. Caucafus, 7, Kuban. 8. The firft, 9. The 
fecond, 10. The third, ii. The fourth, 12. 
The fifth, 13. Thefixth, Yteger-battalions. 

Ten field.battalions, which were frequently 
called only battalions, viz. 1 . The Ekatarinen., 
♦urg. 2. The Semipalatna new raifed battalion, 
3, The firft, 4. The fecond, 5. The third, 6, 


* The four laft new raxfcd. 


The 
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The fourth, 7. The fifth, 8. The fixth, and 9 
_ and ro the two Tfchernomorlki * battalions. 

Then laftly, the Orenburg troops and the 
Siberian troops; the number and divifions 
whereof are not fiated in the lift:. 

The ftate and ftrength of the army during the 
laft turkifli war appears from the following lift, 
likewife drawn up by the college of war in the 
year 1791 f. According to which the army at 
that time, in its proper eftabli(hment|, cor 
tained : 

Infantry; Ten regiments of grenadiers § , each 
of 3983 men ; 58 regiments of mufqueteers jj, 
18 each of 2044 men, 38 each of 2373 men; 
2 of four battalions, each of 3975 men; 9 batta- 
lions of ysegers, each of 3900 men ; in this num- 
ber 2 tfchernomorfkian are comprifcd, of which 
the ekatarinoflaf yseger corps is formed ; 2 bat- 
talions each of 975 men; i2 field-battalions 
each of 996 men. 

* That is, of the Black-fea. 

f Communicated by a member of that college. 

J That is, as it was defigned for that war : therefore 
many troops appear in it which perform no fervjce in time 
pf peace, e. gr. the Bafehkirs. 

J In rufs they are called grenodir, 

H The Ruffians cdl them • 


Cavalry ; 
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Cavalry : Three regiments of cuirafliers, viz, 
the life-regiment of 5285 men*, the grand 
duke’s of loSo men, and prince Potemkin’s 
regiment of 997 men; 16 regiments of cara- 
bineers, each of 1051 men; 10 regiments of 
dragoons t, each of 1808 men; the Pfcove 
dragoon regiment of 1889 men, to which belong 
5 fquadrons of hufi'ars making 840 men J ; 14 
regiments of light-horfc, each of 997 men § ; 

2 regU 

• The vvliole of this iincominoiily large regiment wa« 
formed by prince Potemkin out of 3 old cuiraffier-regiments, 
to which he alfo added 2 regiments of light-horfe. Tlic 
w'hole regiment, which was divided into three brigades, and 
3 M or, as others fay, in 32) fquadrons, he gave to the 
command of a general his relation. There was a talk as i£ 
it were fo be again divided into feveral fmall regiments* 
From the incredibly great advantages which a colonel of 
horfe may annually make, the chief of fuch a regiment may 
be very foon rich if he plcafe. 

f All the dragoons wear a green uniform faced with red, 
and large red pantaloons. 

It was fir ft a carabineer-regiment, but in 1789 they 
were turned into dragoons. It confifts of 10 dragoon and 
5 huffar fquadrons. The huffars were partly raifed in the 
laft war. — Many of the regiments both of horfe and foot 
were much increafed in the number of men by prince 
Potemkin. 

§ Prince Potemkin formed them out of huflar and pique- 
ocef regiments. It is faid that they are reduced to hujfars 
: ; . again^ 
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fz regiments of huffars, each of 997 men The 
Kief horfe-ysegers, which were drafted front 
feveral carabineer-regiments and fquadrons, in 
all 1846 men, 

Kozaks : in the army in all 27,330 men. 
The companies formed of the inhabitants of the 
governments of Ekatarinoflaf and Kharkof, 
under the command of lieutenant-colonel Bufin, 
J2578 men. Thofe fent to Caucafust, Khoper, 
764 men, Volga 602 men. Tfchernomorlkian 
frue Kozaks J, horfe 1275 menj foot 2475 

men } 


again. The Hamburgh gazette of 1792 under the head 
Polifh Frontiers, mentions the great alteration taking plac^ 
in the rulTian army, by changing all the light-l^orfe into 
hufTafs, and making 3 out of 4 battalions of grenadiers. 

* They were firft raifed in the laft war by prince 
Potemkin. 

f Thefe Kozaks, by the explanation obtained from cer- 
tain officers, (for the accuracy of which, however, I cannot 
vouch,) were fent from the rivers Khoper and Volga to 
Caucafus as colonifts, and at the fame time as a frontier- 
guard, and there fettled. But, as on account of their per- 
forming duty, they had not quite eftabllfhed their houfchold, 
they received the ufual pay as Kozaks, 

The appellation being new, many perfons (even fn the 
^my) are not properly acquainted with the meaning of it, 
tJibugh it is well known to be taken from the Black-fea., It 

denotes 
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men; Arnaut^-commandos 1419 men; volun- 
teer cohorts 178 men; the tauridan 6 divifions,. 

1600 men. 


denotes thofe whom prince Potemkin feledtcd from the for- 
merly true zaporogian Kozaks, that is, they who, on tlie 
abolition of their conhitution, remained in the empire, or 
after they had emigrated foon returned and applied for 
military fervice. In reward for their zeal and bravery during 
the lall war both by Tea and land, the emprefs gave them 
by ukafe, dated June 30, 1792, the ifland Phanagoria 
(formerly Taman,) in the diftri6k of Taurida, with the 
country between the river Kuban and the fea of Azof, along 
thecoaft to the towm of Yeiflc, and along the river to the 
mouth of the Laba, in fee fimple for ever, with the order 
minexcd that they ihould henceforth receive their commands 
through the govern or- general of Taurida* 

* This word in rufs is four fyllables, and mufl: be pro^ 
flounced j^rna-uU, The following account of them was 
communicated by a general-officer : “ They are native 
•* Greeks, who, during the laft war, ferved in the Archipc- 
lageu All their officers were of their own nation. At 
the conclufion of the war 4000 of them came to general 
Barfef at Kcrtch and Ycnicaly ; thefe were divided into 
companies, but not of equal numbers. They were after- 
“ wards fettled in various parts as colonitts. Some Valak- 
hians and Moldavians affociated with them, of whoni 
feveral were likewife diftributed into jiarticular companies 
•• and obtained the name of Arnauts : hence we often hear 
** of Volokiki Arnauti and molduanflei Arnauti (valakhian 
** and xnaldavian Arnauts.) In the two laft turkifli wars 
were fbu&d to be of great fervice.** — It was men. 

tioned 
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1600 men. The corps of malo-ruflian Kozal^ 
and hunters formed by order of prince Potem- 
kin 5600 men. 

Garrisons : 109 battalions amounting to 
85,206 men *. Befides thefe there are in the 
army diftributed on the Dvina, 5 regiments of 
Don-kozaks each of 500 men ; i Tamfehtfehiks- 
regiment of 1000 menf j a regiments of Bafcb- 
kirs each of 500 men j i regiment of the Meft- 
feheraeks of 500 men. 

So far goes the lift of the college of war. By 
which we fee that the army in the laft war, ao- 
cording to the report brought into the college 
of war, confided of 334,164, but, com^rifmg 
the garrifons, of 419,370 men. To reduce it to 
the peace-eftablifliment deduft 21,200 men. 


tioned by another officer that the proper Arnauts proved 
bad Kozaks on horfeback, when employed at the out-pofts ; 
but thofe of Moldavia and Valakhia were abfolutely cowards 
and often ran away« He addedf that many Arnauts had 
fettled at Kherfon, where they enjoy ten free-years, and 
after that period were to pay annually 5 kopeeks for every 
defxtlne of land. 

* So they are ftated, according to the ftaff, by the col- 
kge of war ; but they are not always complete. 

f They were raifed in the lad war from the carriers of 
Mofeo^ and obliged to arm themfelves as kozaks. 

iBut, 
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But, to that number ftill confiderable corf)s 
remain to be added. We lhall juft mention 
them, without adverting to the corps of cadets 
and military academies. — To the proper army- 
feftablilhment are to be reckoned : 

1. The Guards : which confift of i regiment 
of horfe, ufually called the horfe-guards, and by 
common computation amount to i ooo men i 
3 regiments of infantry, vulgarly called the foot- 
guards, and are reckoned at io,ooo rnenj but 
this number is too fmall : i corps of chevaliers 
or the chevalier-guards; which, befides theif 
upper and under officers, confift of 6 o cheva- 
liers, who are all officers (moftly lieutenants,) 
and as fuch infcribed in the field-regiments i 
1 fquadron of life-huffars : i fquadrou of life- 
kozaks. 

The common ftatement which makes all thefe 
guards to be about 1 1 ,300 men is erroneous ; 
they Ihould be eftimated at leaft at 2500 more ; 
for all the four regiments have a great number 
of fupernumerary fubaltern officers *, which ari 

* Numbers of the young nobility are entered, particir- 
krly in tlie horfe-guavds. Even children are admitted by 
favour, and receive paflports as fubalterns. — It is faid> 
that in future not fo many arc to be tranfplanted into the 
army, as thereby deferving officers are often difappointed in 
the hopes of advancement. 

gradually 
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gradually removed from them to the army 
officers. 

Some of thefe regiments are occafionally or* 
dered to march againft the enemy. To conclude ; 
none of them have colonels, the emprefs being 
colonel of each ; the lieutenant-colonels or com- 
manders are always- men of high rank, as gene- 
ral-field-marlhals. 

2. The artillery, of which are reckoned aU 
the troops under the command of the quarter- 
mafter-general. Thefe are, according to the 
flaflF: 1 regiment of bombadiers of 2510 men 5 
2 regiments of cannoniers each of 2497 
2 regiments of fufileers each of 2497 men ; the 
engineer-corps of 1065 men; 1 company of 
miners of 296 men ; i company of pionejers of 
245 men ; the artillery-corps and its fchool 423 
men; at the pontons are 798 men; with the 
artillery-horfe are 3823 men ; at the laboratories 
ofPeterfburg and Mofco 83 men, at Peterfburg 
befides 286 men ; in all the garrifons 8376 men ; 
in the arfenals 1 1 68 men. — Confequently, 
therefore, in all 29,061 men. 

2. Some detached corps and commandos, 
particularly: i. the foldiers employed at the 
mines, gardens, &c. Including the fons of the 
fpldiers in the garrifon-fchools, who are main- 
tained and taught at the crown’s expence, and 

then 
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then put into the field regiments as writers, SiC* 
the number was calculated a few years ago 
at 34,687. — 3 . The military commandos for 
the feveral governments, which according to the 
number of circles confift in each government of 
300 to 500 men, and are aftual foldiers either as 
infantry or horfe-dragoons *. As they are not 
always complete, we may fet them down at about 
13,000 men. — 3. The irregular troops of the 
lines, which inftead of their taxes provide for the 
fafety of the frontiers, fuch as the Ural-kozaks, 
Bafchkirs, Tungufes, &c. or muft efcort travel- 
lers, as various branches of the Don-kozaks. 
Their number can hardly be ftated with accu- 
racy ; but it is very confiderable. — 4. The 
great^ multitude of horfe kept upon the coafts 
and the frontiers, forming a fort of militia, and 
are under their own officers or border-infpeftors. 
Their number amounts to feveral thoufands. 
5. Jurats at the offices of the circles for rents and 
receipts, in which military perfons, particularly 
fubaltern officers are taken. In the whole empire 
they arnount to fome hundreds. 

Taking all thefe together we fhall find them 
to be about 600,000 men, of whom we may 
reckon at leaft 500,000 effective foldiers in aftual 

• Among them are many fuperannuated foldiers dif- 
fro'*' the marching regiments. 

5 fervic?. 
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fervice. The national militia is not here 
taken into the account, it having been aboliihed, 
&nd the troops converted into marching re- 
giments *. — Whoever therefore would ftate 
the force of the ruffian army, Ihould clearly 
define what he has regard to in fo doing, namely, 
whether he means the whole of the land-forces 
including the guards, the whole artillery depart- 
ment, the garrifons, the provincial commandoSj,. 
and the irregular troops ; or merely comprifes 
the proper field regiments, with or without the 
Kozaks in the field fervice, which are indeed Kill 
called irregular troops, but are fo well difeiplined 
that they may be ufed as trtuned hulTars. 

A few remarks may be here put together 
without being very anxious in the feleftion. 

Though fome authors aferibe but little value 
to the ruffian foldiers, yet others have begun of 
late to do them juidice, on feeing with adonifli- 
ment the great achievements which the ruffian 


♦ So long ago as In the former turkifh war, general field- 
marflial count llomantzof began to make fome regiments 
which came to his army about the year 1771 into ficld- 
reginient^, and to give them white inftead of green uniforms- 
This national militia confifted of line ftout meni chiefly 
odnodvortzi ; in their regiments great order and decoTuni 
was obferved, and they were richly provided with al 
ncceflaries. 


army 


VOL. II. 
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army has performed. One writer affirms that 
the ruffian foldiers, like the invincible legions of 
the antient Romans, take one fortrels after 
another, defeat the enemy whenever they can 
get light of them, &c. Adding, that Ruffia 
alone was able to carry on a war againfl the 
Turks with fuch fuccefs ; that the Ruffian wants 
but little *, and that, (which however extrava- 
gantly expreffed, under limitations contains fome 
truth,) unprovided as he is, he proceeds to Con- 
llantinople to provide himfelf better f. — It may 
therefore be afierted, that Ruffia without detri- 

• It Is incredible and inconceivable how the common 
foldier makes his fmall pay and provifion fuffice ; nay, he 
even accumnlales a little capital, or at lead on holidays can 
afford to treat himfelf with flrong liquors. Not to mention 
that at times a commander deprives him of fome under 
various pretexts. To fatisfy all his wants he has no more 
than a yearly pay of 6 or y rubles (in garrifon it is dill lefs) 
with his allowance of flour and grits ; he buys, in the mefs, 
meat and greafe or oil ; clubs with fome others to purchafe 
a horfe to carry his little pack on long marches ; mud pay 
for every button, S:c, which he happens to lofe ; and buy 
articlea of clothes when thofe allowed him are not fufficient : 
for neither his two (liirts made of cheap linen, nor his boots, 
for which only 45 kopeeks are allowed him, (and therefore 
cheap leather is ufed,) with a pair of fhoes, will lad the year 
through with coiidant ufe. 

t Crantz, on various fut^edls of modern hidory, tom. iii. 
p. 124. 


ment 
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meat may difpenfe with a number of ftrong for* 
tihcations, as the army fupplies the place of 
them, and it is never accuftomed to give way, if 
the commanders (hew but proper courage. This 
may be the reafon why fo many fortifications 
which are not deemed necefiary as tenable places 
on the frontiers, are not carefully kept up. 
However the empire has forts enough of various 
kinds. 

Prince Potemkin introduced a great number 
of new regulations into the army. Among others, 
he faved the men great trouble and expence by 
freeing them from the neceflity of dreffing their 
hair with powder and whitening their leathers ; 
he made them crop their hair inftead of wearing 
curls ; in place of the great hat, he gave them a 
cafque or morion, which in winter protected 
their head from the cold ; for the long fword of 
the cavalry he provided them with a Ihort fabre, 
and entirely took away the fide-arms from the 
infantry, leaving them only the bayonet; he 
exchanged the long coat for a fort of jacket*, 
with the addition of long loofe pantaloons, &c. 

* The officers likewife at prefent wear this fliort drefs 
when on fervice, with the long trowfers ; at other tioies 
they have their former uniforms ; in fcveral regiments they 
have even three or four different dreffes. 


H H 2 
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— Several alterations tvere likewife made in the 
cavalry. Each regular regiment now confifts of 
6 fquadrons, (formerly of lo companies,) the firft * 
commanded by the colonel, the 6th by the lieu- 
tenant-colonel, the 2d by the premier-major, the 
5th by the fenior fecond-major, the 3d by the 
fecond fecond-major, (not known before,) the 4th 
by the fenior captain. Befides the ftafF, every 
regiment had 6 captains, 12 lieutenants, and 
13 cornets (one of whom mull be commiflary, 
i. e. receive and take care of the money tand 
neceflaries). Many regiments had upwards of 
20 fupernumerary captains *. Moreover, in 
moft of the regiments of cavalry were likewife 
cadets, who muft occafionally do duty as officers, 
and were better treated than fubalterns. Each 
fquadrbn confifts of 2 companies, and each of 
thefe of 3 corporalihips or 69 men who come in 
the front. Befides thefe to each company belong 
a plotnik or carpenter to make the baggage- 
wageon and whatever elfe is wanted of wood, a 
fmith, and a tzerulriik or lhaver, all three to be 
confidered and paid as common troopers. 
Though each fquadron prefeiits only 138 horfe 
in front, yet on account of the fubalterns, &c. 

* Th is is becaure many yomig fubalterns are taken out 
of the guards to be made officers in llic field- regiments ; or 
even becaiiie not every out who it-- advanced can immediately 
iind a poft. 

they 
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they are obliged to have 155 faddle-horfes, 
belides draught horfes. 

In the turkilh war the army being obliged to 
a6I in feveral places at once, the troops were 
divided into fo many corps, and therefore the 
main body of the army was foraetimes not very 
numerous, and yet was always victorious ; what 
mull we conclude but that the men are brave, 
and capable of any enterprife *. Anecdotes are 
related of brave and refolute officers who acquired 
great renown in the two laft wars againll the 
Turks by aCls of real heroifm f ; and as for the 

^ We arc not in general to confider fo much the number! 
as the utility and courage of the foldlers^ and the fuccefs 
that has every where attended them, particularly in modern 
times. A veteran foldicr will even frequently infpife for- 
titude into a young officer. — Among a great many other 
anecdotes which 1 might quote, I fhall mention only one of 
an officer of the yaegers, w'ho, defending a place in Finland 
in 1790, received 16 wounds. On his falling, two of his 
people helped him up and ftood fupporting him, faying, 
“ Only command us, and we (hall certainly conquer!*' He 
commanded, and they kept their word. The Swedes were 
beat off, and the ruffian yseger-commando maintained their 
pods under their lieutenant, who was therefore made a 
major. 

•j* Their names arc known either by the gazettes or by 
the rewards they received, at lead in part. It is not only 
turkiffi and other irregular armies ; they are able to beat 
regulars alfp, as was evinced in the feven years war as wcU 
as the laft war with the Turks. 

H H 3 men, 
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men, they were pronounced even by Frederic II. 
to be excellent foldiers. The ruffian foldier will 
not fall back one ftep, while his commander 
bravely keeps his ground ; he contents himfelf 
with an extremely little pay, and with very flen. 
der diet, and is always cheerful ; hungry and 
thirfty, he traverfes the heavy fands of the deferts 
under the load of his accoutrements, without 
murmur or complaint * ; executes every com- 
mand } reckons nothing impoffible or too diffi- 
cult ; does every thing that he is ordered with, 
out Aunning any danger ; and is inventive of a 
thoufand means for accompliffiing his defign, 
What may not be performed with fuch an f army 
when led on by experienced and valiant generals 
« 

* That is, when he fees that the commander is not to 
blame for the fcarcity, — Indeed the veteran foldier will 
hold out longer than the young recruit. 

f We need only advert to the vidlories which a fmall body 
fometimes gained over a party of the enemy confiding of 
twice their number, in the two laft turkifh wars. The fame 
obfervation may be made concerning the fleet. The good 
qualities we aferibe to the Ruffian lie in his national charac- 
ter as being proper to the whole nation. It is fomewhat 
furprifing that perfpns who cannot deny them to the ruflian 
foldiers, (and likewife to the boors,) yet pretend that they 
proceed either from their vaffalage or their inherent ftupi- 
dity : the Don-kozak is no vaffal, and yet is brave ; the 
euflian boor is indeed a vaflal, but he is any thing lefs than 
ftupid : he is extremely artful and cunning, and fitted by 
nuj^urc for every thing. 
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in whom they have confidence *. Let the foldier 
but fee that he is fpared as much as poffible, he 
attaches himfelf with all his foul to his com* 
mander f, and performs almofi miracles. — Well 
might the emprefs | denominate the Ruffians 
an obedient, brave, intrepid, enterprifing, and 
powerful people. 

The opinion generally adopted, that Peter I. 
was the firft who took foreign officers into his 
fervice, and raifed regular regiments by their 
means, is unfounded ; perhaps alfo the addition, 
that he learned the manual exercife in the firft 
formed company ; for, without mentioning the 
ftrelitzes, which had been eftablilhed long be* 

* Peter 1. knew his countrymen, when he faid after fuf- 
fering mrny lofles, t!iat his army would foon learh to beat 
Charles XII. at full the attack of a difciplined regular 
enemy was a llrangc thing to them. 

I Ln the turkiOi war of 177c, general Proforof/Ity allowed 
his corps to appear without hair -powder and without whiten^ 
ing their leathers : ])y this indulgence he won the hearts of 
his foldiers. — Prince Potemkin, fomc few years lince, dif- 
carded througliout the army, not only a part of their heavy 
arms, for inllaiice, the pallafh of the infantry, but alfo the 
inconTenient narrow coat, the hair-drefling which was fuch 
a heavy lofs on tlieir time and their fleep, and which caufed 
an unneceffary expence in powder, with other inconveniences; 
and all the world knows bow the foldiers were attached to 
him with heartfelt gratitude. 

:J: In her letter of grace to the nobility in 1785. 

H H 4 fore 
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fore him as a fort of regular militia in continual 
fervice, but which he for weighty reafons abo- 
lifhed, his father had already caufed feveral, 
quite regular regiments, to be formed by fo- 
reign officers, which were ftationed not at Mof- 
co but at Tula : among thefe were particularly 
Engli/hmen and Scotfmen. In the archives of 
the college of war are preferved the lifts of them 
and their pay *. Thefe officers might put a re- 
giment on the foreign footing ; but it was not by 
their doing that the ruffian foldier had thofe good 
qualities juft mentioned, and which form a part 
of the national charafter. On the other hand 
Peter I. was the creator of his army, not by hav- 
ing formed fome regular regiments, but by con- 
ftituting it purely of fuch, with the exception of 
the irregular troops ftill in being, and by intro- 
ducing the raifmg of recruits and the head-mo.- 
ney inftead of the former praflice of making the 
nobles and their ferfs do fervice in the campf. 

Ever 

* Two regiments, one of cavalry and another of infantry 
were commanded fay a Scotfman as colonel, and have a 
ftaff’s company in each of them ; he received four times the 
ufnal pay. 

i’ Many little anecdotes' are related of what happened on 
this occafion, moll of them perhaps the invention of an idle 
moment, or at lead much exaggerated ; but, fuppofing they 
wera true, they excite neither laughter nor furprife, as, on 
the introduflion of foreign cuftoms, the like might have 

happened 
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— Ever fince his time, every German, without 
regard to birth, upon proper behaviour is gjra- 
dually advanced, and becomes an officer *. How« 
ever, the late emprefs granted confiderable pri- 
vileges by ukafe to the nobility. A young man 
of burgher condition mull have performed twelve 
years of good fervice before he is made an of- 
ficer, (particularly good condud produces ex- 


happened in any country. — According to one of them, at 
that time a certain boyar thought a major-general fuperior 
to a lieutenant-general, and in making out the patent, in 
the emperor's abfence, committed a millake. Of another 
we are told, that, inftead of giving an officer the reprimand, 
or putting him under arrell, as he was bid, he ordered him 
to have the battogues (i. e. to be beaten with (licks) ; but 
general Ogilvie, an Englifhman, who had come from the 
auflrian fervice, drew up the articles of war, became the 
only lieutenant field-marflial in the ruffian army, and ladly 
went back to Aiiilria, was fo incenfed at this behaviour, 
that he threatened, with all the foreign officers, to quit the 
fervice unlefs the aggrieved officer was honourably dif- 
charged, and compenfated in fomc way or other for the 
iufult he had received.' As the boyar knew that fubaltems 
even of noble birth might be corporally punifhed with bcat- 
ing, (which was only aboHfhed by the late emprefs in the 
year 1775 >) he might be led into the miftake th^ fuch 
pimifhment was proper for the offending officer. 

* Even under-officers, who by birth were vaflal-boors, 
may by good behaviour rife to be officers. 

I ceptions 
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ccptions to this rule). Accordingly, whoever 
enters the military fervice, whether in the guards 
or in marching regiments, if he would get early 
promotion muft bring proof of his noble de- 
fcent. — - As the nobility by this means are ra- 
pidly advanced, we fee in the marching regi- 
ments a number of young officers, particularly 
from the guards, who, after having ferved or 
been enlifted fome years, have been removed 
thither *. Nevcrthelefs there are perfons enough 
who have grown grey under arms, or fome- 
times, efpecially in profound peace, remain long 
in the fame port f. — Some were apprehenfive 
that the army would lofe many good officers by 
the introduftion of the new mode of governing 
the provinces ; becaufe polls in the civil depart- 
ment are attended with more convenience and a 
better falary. But it occafioned no defefl: in 
the army ; nay, many regiments, previous to 
the breaking out of the lall war, had feveral fu- 
pernumerary ftaff-officers as well as others. 

* It was long a praftice for young noblemen, efpecially 
livonians, &c. to procure patents as polifli officers, and then 
to enter the ruffian fervice as officers, without having 
ferved ; but Catharine IL reformed this abufe. 

i- This was particularly the cafe before the laft turkiih 
war, in the heavy cavalry ; which made promotion very 
flow in coming. 

During 
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During and foon after the war of 1770 the 
late emprefs thought good to make feveral regu- 
lations in the army. Among others ihe ordered 
that all the heavy cavalry Ihould have their 
own chief, namely, the general field-marflial 
count Romantzof; as well as the light-horfe, 
theirs in the perfon of the general field-marlhal 
prince Potemkin. Farther, that foine perfonages, 
become famous for great exploits, ihould have 
honourable furnames annexed to thofe of their 
family, as, Romantzof-Zadunailky, Potemkin* 
Tavritfcheiky, Suvarof-Kymnitlky ; as alfo, that 
fome, as a particular mark of favour, ihould 
have a peculiar regiment, though under the 
former reigns, no general * had ever received the 
like. To this muft be efpecially added, that 
prince Potemkin was appointed general infpedor 
of the whole army, to whom feveral fub-infpec- 
tors were added. He put a flop to numberleis 
diforders, abufes, and ufurpations, which had 
crept into fome regiments, and called feveralnegli- 
gent or rapacious commanders to a fevere account. 

* The emprefs Elizabeth in the fcven-years-war gave a 
company the name of the Schuvalof -corps. — The regi- 
ments formerly never took their names from a general, 
but always from a town or province. Latterly fome ex- 
jceptions have been made to this rule. 
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By the entirely new arrangement adopted for 
the army in 1 764, the colonels acquired much 
more authority than before, and at the fame 
time the opportunity for making confiderable 
advantage, efpecially in the cavalry*. Some 
people exprefled great furprife at this ; but 
without reafon, for the colonels were ftill under 
the fame refponfibility as before ; and the crown 
which had been formerly obliged to pay very 
dear for many of the neceflaries belonging to 
the regiments, faved great fums of money by the 
new regulation. — Under the emprefs Eliza- 
beth many young colonels, who had intereft at 
court, frequently got a great deal by it, or al- 
lowed their foldiers all manner of licence. Pre- 
vious to the feven-years-war four regiments were 
particularly notorious, and many towns were 
terrified on hearing that either of them were to 
be quartered there, and would raife a fum of 
money to be free from fuch guefts. In the late 


* This was done by the purchafe of horfes, forage, and 
other neceffarics, particularly when tlie cavalry were not 
completely mounted. — However, thefe are matters with 
which we have nothing to do. We fhall only juft mention, 
that many had rather always remain colonels than be ap- 
pointed generals, as in that cafe they lofe their regiment. 
Only brigadiers remain as colonels with their regiments. 

reign 
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reign none of thefe dlforders happened, as the 
emprefs was extremely anxious and took care to 
■provide that the fubjeds Ihould ndther be mo- 
lefted in their houfes nor their bufinefs by the 
quartering of foldiers, and which Ihe caufed to 
be exprefsly inculcated in the articles of war. 

In genera) it may be affirmed, that no army 
in Europe proportionately cofts fo little as the 
ruffian and that no foldier in Europe can 

fubfift 

* The firft equipment of a dragoon cofts 1 7 rubles 45^5 
kopeeks, and afterwards yearly 7 rubles 29^V5 kopecks. 
However, for the ftrft, fome articles furnifhed from the 
commiftariat are not included, fuch as faddle, bridle, See. 
nor horfe, forage, Handing, and keep. — Concerning the 
pay of the officers, it muft be obferved, 1 . that the officers 
of the garrifon-iegiments in the towns of the Baltic have 
double the pay of other gairifon-rcgiments ; 2. that the 
officers of all inarching regiments have three times the pay 
of the officers of the regiments in the provinces ; 3. that 
the private men in tlie guards have double the pay of thofe 
in the marching regiments. 

A general field-inarihal is allowed per annum 7000 rubles 
200 rations, valued at 1 140 rubles and 16 denftiiks or fervants. 


A general in chief 

Rubles. Rations. Rubles. Dcnlh< 

3600 So =3 456 12 

A lieutenant-general - 

2160 

0 

11 

M 

00 

10 

A major-general - - 

1800 

40 = 228 

8 

A brigadier . - - 

840 

.4 

11 

0 

7 


In the marching regiments a colonel is allowed yearly 
600 rubles, for rations 96 rubles 9a kopceks and 6 denftiiks 
or fervants. * 


A lleu< 
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fubfifl: on fo little pay as the ruffian *. — The 
annual expenditure for the fupport of the army 
will be touched upon occafionally in the follow- 
ing fection. 


A lieutenant-colonel 

Rubles. Rubl* Kop. 

360. For rations, 62 70 

Denfh. 

4 

A major - - - 

300. 

62 

70 

3 

A captain - - - 

180. 

28 

50 

2 

A lieutenant - - 

120. 

22 

80 

1 

A fecond lieutenant 

84* 

X 7 

10 

I 

An enfign - - - 

84. 

17 

10 

1 

A quarter mafter of 
a regiment - - 

84. 

-22 

80 

f 

An adjutant 

120. 

22 

80 

T 

From this table, and the paragr; 

iph immediately preceding 

, we may find out the pay of the officers belonging 

to the 


regiments in the garrifons and governments. — - A private 
man is 'dllowed yearly lo rubles 98 kopecks, befidcs three 
barrels of meal, a certain quantity of grid or coarfe oatmeal, 
24 pounds of fait, and dcfli to the value of 72 kopeeks ; all 
thefe articles are computed at 5 rubles 74 kopeeks. But 
6 rubles 35 kopeeks are deduded from the pay of every 
private man for clothing, medicines, llefli, cartridges, and 
repairing of firelocks. His whole clothing from head to 
foot coils near 12 rubles. — Thedenihiks are taken out of 
the recruits to attend on the officers : and for the fupport of 
everyone of thefe, ii rix dollars and 2 kopeeks are paid 
annually out of the military cheft ; but the mailers are obliged 
to clothe them. 

* What other european foldicr will fubfift on an annual 
pay not amounting to more than 7 or 8 rubles, or when in 
garrifon only half that fum, and wiih the nicely weighed 
allowance of grits and flour : 
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S E C T I O N 11. 

Of the Navy. 

Russia is poflefled of feveral fleets, entirely 
diftinft from each other. She has one in the 
Baltic, and another in the Euxine : the former 
under the admiralty of St. Peterlburg j but not 
the latter, which, therefore, cannot in any point 
of view be confidered as only a divifion of the 
other ; and by an efpecial ukafe, on account of 
its diftance, has its own high-admiral, who was 
prince Potemkin. To thefe muft be added a 
third, the galley-fleet, whofe chief was the prince 
of Naflau-Siegen, but immediately under the 
emprefs. — All the three fleets were in a£lual 
fervice during the laft war. 

The emperor Peter I. was creator of the ruf- 
han fleet. Before his reign the Ruflians had, 
indeed, fmall velTels for mercantile or tranfport 
fervice, which they navigated along the coafts 
and on the rivers ; but they were fuch wretched 
things as w6 ftill fee in fome places on the rivers 
between Kola and Archangel, &c. no iron 
ufed in their conftrudion, not even a Angle nail. 
Armed velTels, much lefs Ihips of war, were at 
that time not known in Ruflia. But that great 

monarch* 
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monarch travelled into foreign countries for the 
fake, of learning a better method of building 
fhips, and of introducing it into his empire. He 
raifed a maritime force *, and caufed a fet of re- 
gulations to be printed for the edabliihment of 
a aa^. Since his deceafe the government has 
not always bellowed the fame degree of atten- 
tion on the fleet. 

Jfc ■ - . 

In the year 1741 it confifted of 23 Ihips of 
the line, 9 frigates, 3 bomb-ketches, 7 prames, 
and 80 new-built gallies. 

-hi 1757 they could only count 21 line of 
bidtle Ihips, (fome of which were in very bad 
condition,) 6 frigates, 2 bomb-ketches, 2 prames, 
2 fire-lhips, and 90 gallies. — The crews for 
the whole fleet, including the gallies, were com- 
puted at 20,239 men, which, however, (as 
ufual,3 were not complete. 

la the year 1781 they had 34 Ihips of war, 
but their number was to be increal'ed to j4 -}-. 
Whether fo many firft-rates, without the fri- 
gates, were always kept up in time of peace; 


* Mr* Coxe IS of opinion, that the feas belonging to the 
empire produced the fleet, though not fufficient exercife fojr 
the failors : but experience lias Ihewn this to be a miilake. 

-(• J'he fame author mentions them to have had in the year 
1758^8 (hips of the line, 15 frigate; , 4 prames, aild 

alfo^' 


gallies. 
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alio whether at the commencement of die laft 
war (as fome were frequently laid by as old and 
unfit for fervice) fo many were aftually in being 
for the Baltic, I cannot determine. That Rulfia 
had confiderable fleets, forming together a very 
refpeftable naval force, every one knows from 
the feveral adlions that have taken place in the 
Baltic and in the Black fea, or may be feen 
from the following curfory view 

The Baltic fleet, at the breaking out of 
the war in 1788, was of ftrength fuffident to 
defeat the aims of the fwedifh navy, by coming 
oif vidorious in an engagement. The force off 
Hochland confilled of 30 fail, whereof 17 were 
of the line, (one of 108 guns, the reft of 74 
and 64,) together carrying 1228 caimon§, and 
7 large frigates. But at that time fome men of 
war had failed to Copenhagen, and 6 lay at 
Archangel nearly ready for fea. Accordingly, 
we muft not limit the whole fleet to that num* 
ber 1 1 befides, all the (hips were not fent out. 

On their appearing at fea again in the follow- 
ing year 1789 they were ftated by fome to con- 

* It will not be deemed fuperfluous, at no book that I 
know of delivers a fatisfadory account of the ruffian navy. 

■J- Gatterer, in his Abtifs der Geographie, p. 32$, 
where he probably meant only the Baluc fleet, fets it down 
at 50 or 40 Ihips of the line, and in lA about 180 iaiL , 
VOL. II. I I 
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Cft of 35 lime of battle Ihips, without reckoning 
thofe which went to the galley fleet under vice- 
admiral Krufe : for, at the fea fight (if the mere 
cannonading of fome fliips may be fo called) the 
ruffian fleet, according to their own account, 
cpnfiffed of 20 fhips of the line, with fome fri- 
gates and fmaller veflelsj others fpoke of 22 
firfl-rates and 6 frigates. Prefently afterwards 
they were confiderably reinforced by the coming 
up of the afore-mentioned Ihips from Kioeger bay. 

But they were all this while at work in the 
yards of Cronftadt, Peter fburg, and Archangel, 
in making a confiderable addition to the fleet. 
For it is well known that from autumn 1788 to 
the lummer of 1789, at Pcterfburg and Cron- 
ftadt the following men of war were built ; 3 of 
I op guns, 4 other fliips of the line, (all of oak 
and flieathed with copper,) 3 chebecks of 36 
guns, 6 fchooners of 28 guns, with feveral gal- 
lies * and gun-boats. But at the conclufion of 
the year 1789 twenty fliips of war quite new lay 
ready at Archangel f. Without thefe the fleet 

at 

* Some of the journals affiri ied, that almoft all the gal* 
lies were jiew-huilt ; but they were wrongly informed, as 
leveral of the old were retained for fervice. 

\ This is ilated on the authoxiiy of aTea officer of great 
credibility, who was at Archangel in the year 1789, and 

frequently 
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at fea on the 26th x)f May 1790 confifted of 30 
fhips of the line and 1 8 frigates. 

The FLEET IN THE Black SEA was already 
very confiderable when the late emprefs was at 
Taurida, fo as to excite in her a very agreeable 
furprife. — In the year 1787 it confifted of about 
18 fhips of the line, that is, 12 at Sevaftdpol 
and 6 at Kherfon *, of 24 frigates, 6 gun-boats, 
and a great number of tranfports. In 1789 the 
fleet in actual fervice was 1 1 line of battle fhips 
and feveral large frigates. In 1790 it is men- 
tioned in the Hamburgh gazette as compofed of 
1 2 men of war of the line, a great number of 
frigates, gallies, chebecks, and gun-boats, with 
200 flat-bottomed veffels. — The fleet in the 
Liman was compofed of 35 fail in the year 1788, 
but on account of the fhallows there had no 
large fhips. 

In the Archipelago there were only 3 fhips in 
the year 1789, namely i frigate of 36 guns, 
another of 20, and 1 chebeck of 16. 


frequently kept watch on board thofe new fhips. — Per- 
haps it might be for want of failors that they were not al- 
ready in the Baltic. 

* It is well known that fuch large fliips of war can 
neither be built nor employed there as in the Baltic, from 
tlie want of fufEcient depth of water in many places, 
y 112 But 
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But Ruilia has alfo raifed a flotilla on the 
Boguc and on the Dnicpr, not far from Benden 
At the end of the year 1789 it confifted already* 
of 40 fchoonersj of 6 to 1 3 guns ; but in the 
fpring of 1790 they were loo complete. 

The GALLEY FLEET Came into notice agaid 
by the fea fight in the year 1789. ■«— Peter I. 
had made ufe of this fleet in his wRr againfl 
Sweden, as did afterwards the emprefs Elizabeth 
on a like occafion. — That in the fummer of 
1789 it did not eonfill entirely of new gallies, 
but that feveral of the old were retained for fer* 
vice* has been already mentioned. In the -en- 
gagement of the 4-ith of Augufl:, the number of 
all the veflels belonging to this fleet, great and 
fmall, was reported at no, which w'as pretty 
near the truth j for, by the account of an of* 
ficer, who was then on board the fleet, the fri.* 
gates, gallies, gun-boats, &c. all together were 
104; though, for various reafons, all were not 
in the engagement, and therefore the victory 
ought not to be afcribed to the fuperiority of num- 
bers. Befides, the fwedifh fleet had taken a very 
advantageous pofition among the iflands, and 
blocked up the paffage where they apprehended 
an attack. On which account it caufed the ruf- 

* Some were found to be utterly unferviceablc, and lent 
back to St. Peterfburg, 

•fia* 
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(ian fleet fb much trouble -to come at themt 
•however, they furmounted all difficulties, and 
gained the well-known decifive viftory *. In 
the year following, 1790, they appeared in much 
greater force at fea. 

The admiralty is at Peterfburg, with a high 
adnural at its head, which place was held by the 
grand duke for many years. As an imperial 
college it belongs to a following art^le. t— Th^t 
the fleet in the Euxine or Black f^ is npt undey 
its cognizance has been already remarked. 

The Baltic £eet in the ye^r 1789, besides its 
high admiral and fome other officers of emU 
nence, had i admiral, (in 1786 there were 
three,) 4 vice-admirals, and 5 contre-admirals ; 
amongft whom fuch admirals and vice-admirals 
are not comprifed as were appointed tp the 
galley-haven, the ntarine-cadet-corps, or as gene- 
ral pay-mallers, general-commiflayies at war, 2;c, 

♦ Had the plan fuccecdcd to its full extent, fcarcely one 
fliip belonging t^ the Swedes would have efcaped. The at- 
tack was begun with Impetuolity from behind, in order tci 
force the pafTage that had been blocked up, which wai 
likewife fuccefsfuUy accompliibed. A flighter attack ^as 
to have been made in front, where, as the Swedes had left 
there an open paflage, they would have been cut off from 
all means of faving themfelves by flight. The latter met 
with fome impedunents that have never yet been fyecified 
ft explained. 

u 3 To 
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To infert the regulation of Peter I. relating 
to the rank and pay of the admirals and officers, 
&c. of his fleet, with all the alterations it has 
hitherto undergone, would only fwell our pages 
without being of any utility. A few Ihort no- 
tices will amply fuffice. In regard to rank : 

The high admiral has the rank and pay of a 
general field-marflial in the army. An admiral 
has thofe of a general in chief. A vice-admiral 
thofe of a lieutenant-general. A contre-admiral 
thofe of a major-general. 

The captains in the navy were divided by 
Peter I. into three claffes : to thofe of the firft 
clafs he gave the rank of colonel j.to thofe of the 
fecond, the rank of lieutenant-colonel j and .to 
thofe of the third clafs that of major. There 
were ftill the captain-commanders, to whom he 
affigned the rank of a brigadier. At prefent we 
never hear of a captain of the third clafs ; the 
rank is allotted as follows : 

The captain-commander has the rank of a, 
brigadier in the army. The captain of the fifft 
clafs the rank of a colonel. The captain of the 
iecond clafs that of a lieutenant-colonel. The 
captain-lieutenant that of premier-major. The 
lieutenant has the rank of a captain in the army, 
and the midlhipman that of a lieutenant. 

t 


The 
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The firft captain fometimes gets the rank of 
a major-general, without being therefore raifed 
to a contre-admiral, as was the cafe with our 
countryman Mr. Gibbs, who Hands in the lifts 
as “ captain of the fleet with the rank of major- 
“ general,” with fome others, as Melnikof, 
Odintzof, &c. 

The pay of the general-admiral or high admi- 
ral per annum is 7000 rubles. That of an ad- 
miral 3600 ; a vice-admiral 3160 ; a contre-ad- 
miral 1 800 ; a captain-commander 840 ; a lieu- 
tenant 200, and a midfhipman 120 rubles. — 
It is here to be remarked, that the officers are 
alfo allowed dentfchiks *, or fervants, namely, a 
lieutenant 2, and the reft in proportion. Like- 
wife when they are at fea the officers are allow- 
ed table-money, viz. in the Baltic each officer 
monthly 7 rubles, and the captain fomewhat 
more. On long voyages this allowance is in- 
creafed f. — Formerly every captain was pre- 
fented by the crown with, a fervice of filver- 
plat| j but this cuftom has been long left off. 

* It has before been mentioned that thefe fervants are 
taken ifrom the recruits. When the government is appre- 
henfive of burdening too much the empire by frequent an4 
numerous levies, the naval officer fometimes mull be content 
with fewer, and even with no dentfehiki at all. 

f In the Archipelago, if I am not miftaken, in the 
turkiffi war of 1770, the monthly allowance was 12 rubles^ 

1 1 4 It 
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It fcarcdy need be mentioned, that the ofE- 
eers not only take precedence according to their, 
rank, but whenever that is equal, it is fettled 
by femority Thus, for inftance, efpecially 
on board of large fliips where there are feveral 
lieutenants together, the elder may give orders 
to the younger. — A captain-lieutenant can 
only have the command of a frigate. — . On 
board of fliip the navy-officer has the command 
over the land-officer, even in cafes where the 
latter is of higher rank f. 

The failors are divided into 2 claffes : to the 
firfl: belong the experienced, at 18 rubles per 
annum each j but thofe of the fecond clafs have 
only 1 2. But we are very lately affured, that 
the tertial ^ of each of the firfl clafe is only 3 

* He that is older in the fcrvicc cannot without affront 
be ordered by a younger, but when they come together 
the latter muft refign the command to the former. 

f Some officers of the army unacquainted with this, imd 
what is more, fomc officers of the guards, w'ho wer^ on 
hoard the galley-fleet in the year 1789, exprefled at firfl 
great aftonifhmeht and took umbrage at it. The latter, par- 
ticularly, thought that nobody but the emprefs could put 
th^m liildcr arrefl. But an order foon came from court 
that taught them better. 

t^Inftead of quarterly payments, as ufual in England, 

, all officers and placemen in Ruffia, whether ciyili inilitaiy, 
nav^l, or ecclefi’aftical, receive their pay by tertials, , that i?i 
nt three Hated times in the year. 


rubles 
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rubles 60 kopeeks, and that thofe of thclecond 
recdve no more than 2 rubles 50 kopee2u> 
which amounts annually for the hrft to to rubka 
30 kopeeksi and for the latter to 7 rubles 56 
kopeeks*. Moreover, they are fed while id 
fea ; but when on Ihore each receives his ordi- 
nary provifion, as in the land fervice. The 
failors are not left without hopes of pron;iotion, 
as the feveral offices and polls about the ihip are 
conferred upon them according to their good 
behavmur. Any one who knows how to write 
has a chance of being advanced to be ikipper, 
in which capacity he has the care of the lails, 
cordage. See. and at the fame time is raifed to 
the rank of a captain in the army, (but never 
higher,) and yet remains Ikipper as befpre. •— 
The children of the Tailors and marines are kept 
at fchool, and at length promoted to fteerfmen, 
with which they likewife may have the rank of 
captain in the army, but without, therefore, lay- 

* This account i§ from the mouth of a very credible na- 
val officer; but, as it has been advanced by fomc travel- 
lent that the failors receive 15 rubles monthly, it mu)t 
be pbferved, that this ought not to be underflood of the 
dinary pay : only fome free peoplct who came and pSiprod 
themfelves to ferve on board the galley-fleet, received 
monthly from 8 to 15 rubles. Even the turkifh prifoherst 
who were in Peterfburg, tempted by this ^eat pay, offered 
to ferve in the galley-fleet. • 
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ing down the poft of a fteerfman. — To a fliip 
oi ICO guns the crew is ufually reckoned at 
loco men, in which are included failors, 
■naiincs, (wlio arc commonly called battalions,) 
nud the engineers*. But the crews are riot 
always complete. 

The harbours for the fleet have been already 
mentioned, not'Idng more therefore need here be 
faid of them. — The expence attending the 
maintenance of the navy was formerly eftimated 
at about 1,200,000 rubles ; in regard to which 
we are to confider that many articles are very 
cheap in Rulfia, and that the crews are paid 
much lefs wages than in other countries, parti- 
cularly iir England. At prefent, as a greater 
number 'of fleets are kept up, and as they confifl: 
of far more fliips than formerly, the coft muft be 
exceedingly increafed. 

Ruffia had formerly no more than two dock- 
yards, thofe of Peterlburg and Archangel, to 
which have latterly been added thofe of Kherfon, 
Cronftadt, and Taurida. The fliip-yard at 
Kherfon was abfolutely neceflTary while there was 

* TVie fwcdini officers who were taken pvifoners In the 
year 1790, conftfled that the ruffian fleet had excellent nrtil- 
h i y. Their own fleet was in want of artlllei ills ; and there- 
;.:c their cannon did far lefs injury than the ruffian. 
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no better place at which to build (hips for the 
•Euxine : but the fituation is rather inconvenient, 
not only becaufe timber there muft be procured 
at a very high price, but alfo chiefly becaufe 
large ftiips cannot without difficulty be brought 
acrofs the Liman ; for which purpofe they mufl 
be entirely unloaded and dilmafted. The har- 
bours of Tattrida afford far more commodious 
places for doch-yards. 

At Peterfburg and Cronftadt the men of war 
are conftruded of oak, tranl'portcd thither from 
the regions of Kazan at a great expence. Indeed, 
in feveral diftrids much nearer fingle oak-trees 
are found ; in Lettland and in Efthonia, parti- 
cularly in the circle of Hapfal, even oak-forefts, 
but they are fmall, whereas thole of Kazan and 
Voronetch are of pretty large growth. Tzar 
Peter I. ordered them to be carefully fpared and 
encouraged for the purpofes of fhip-building. 
Accordingly forefters were appointed, who had 
difeharged foldiers under them : but thefe people 
were a' great plague to the inhabitants, and com- 
mitted all manner of exceffes amongfl; them * ; 

■* For inftance, they threw oak-boughs into the court- 
yards of the Tartars, and then accufed them of having 
cut down oaks ; or bones of pork, and charged them with 
having kept hogs, which is prohibited by the mohatnmedan 
religion, &c. , 


for 
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\vhich reafon they were aboHlhed in the 
year 1762*. However, every land-owner is' 
careful of his oaks, as he can always get a good 
price for them. In Peterfburg every pood of 
oak-timber, including the expence of tranfport, 
fells for 15 to 25 kopeeks. 

At Archangel the fliips are built of the wood 
of the larch-tree t» which is very cheap ; a 
quantity fufficient for the conftruftion of a fliip 
of 60 guns cofts there, if purchafed with integrity 
and caution, about .3000 rubles, and perhaps 
fomewhat more. But for particular parts of the 
veffel oak-timber is ufeJ, which is alfo brought 
thither from the precinfts of Kazan 

* Bufthing, in the earlier editions of his Geography, men- 
tions a fordler Hill in 1770 in the di{lri6l of Kazan ; it is 
poflible that there might be one, but the office was aboliffied 
in 1762. 

f Some german writers are of opinion that iS the lafefi 
afford not better timber than the oak, it is at lead as good ; 
this I leave undecided, but I doubt it very much. At tiitied 
the dr is ufed with the larch in confiderable quantities. 

J Mr. Btifching, in the laft edition of his Geography, 
commits a flight iniRake in faying that at Archangel the 
fliips arc built of the oak-timber growing there. No oaks 
at all grow there, as I have been uniformly told by officers 
belonging to the yard, as well as by our worthy country- 
man the late Mr. Yeames, who was maftcr-ftiip-builder thcTC 
for b^ny years. 

Though 
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Though oak-timber is fo dear at Peteriburg, 
yet 20 years ago enough for a (hip of 8o guns 
might be had for only about 10,000 rubles ; and 
the fir-timber for a light veffel (ketch, pink, or 
yacht) capable of carrying from 20 to 30 can- 
nons, about 900 rubles. But, from the great 
confumption of it fince, wade, negled, and other 
caufes, the price of it now is greatly raifed ; the 
timbers for one of thefe light velTels can perhaps 
hardly be got by the crown for 2000 rubles. 
A half-chebeck completely finifhed cods it now 
about 1 2,000 } but a (hip of the line of 1 00 guns 
fully equipped, at lead 100,000 rubles*, or 
even more. 

It 

^ This, howevet. Is only to be undcrftood of* the Jail: 
war : formerly every thing was much cheaper, as the crown 
employed its own people as workmen ; but fince, by reafon 
of the great increafe of bufinefs, it is obliged to hire flran- 
gers, who, according to their capacities receive wages 
unheard of at the yards there. It was well known jhowevery 
and the emprefs knew it herfelf, that great impofitions were 
praflifed in making the contracts, and in many other par- 
ticulars. It was this that occafioned admiral Hr Chafles 
Knowles, while he was in that country to tell her majtfty, 
that the cxpcnce and wafte was fuch, that if her whole em-. 
pirc was made of wood, the people at the yards would find 
means to confume it all and ruin her exchequer btfides ; 
adding, that he would engage to fetch all the materiala for 
ihip-building -from Kuflia, pay the duties upon them, pod 

deliver 
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It has been more than once obferved by former 
writers, that the oak-timber of RulTia and of 
the north, in general, is not fo durable as in 
other countries. This however is not aflented 
to by others, who affirm that probably negligence 
and want of attention, in concurrence with the 
frelh water of the Neva, may greatly contribute 
to a premature corruption * ; for they aflert it 

to 


deliver to her from England (hips completely equipped at 
much lefs coft than they flood her in at her own duck-yards, 
— Among other rumours it was faid that a certain chancery 
had fcjrmerly given in a report that the (lores in the magazines 
were fpollt ; having received the wilhed-for order to fell 
them all to tlie public, certain perfons of that office, by 
means of their confidents, bought all the bell at a very low 
price; then, by a podrad (contrail) with the fame chan- 
cery, flruck a bargain for new deliveries, and fent back to 
the magazines the very materials at a very high price which 
they had declared to be fpoilt. — Of numberlefs impofitions 
of the fame nature Catharine II. had too much fagacity not 
to be aware ; but flic did not know rightly how to help her- 
felf : file conlidered them as things of a like nature have 
been confidcred in other countries, as the cheefe-parings and 
candle-ends of a great buttery. — Many a cable and many 
an anchor have been loll and fupplied in the firfl port after 
leaving Croulladt in a favouring breeze, and many a fuit of 
fails has been blown away in extremely fine weather. 

* They think particularly that fome of the fault may lie 
ifi the choice of the timber and in the working it. up; the 

latter 
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to be a well-known fa£t, that if oak-timber be 
felled with due precaution and at the proper 
feafon, then fet to dry in the fhade and under 
cover, and laflly laid for a time in falt-water to 
foak, it acquires its due degree of durability. 
The admiralty has not been inattentive to this 
important objed, by propofing a premium to the 
bell literary produdfions upon it The frelh- 
water f cannot poffibly be avoided while Cron- 
fladt is the only fafe and fpacious harbour for 
the fleet. Were Roggervyk J in Eflhonia put 
iato a proper condition it would no longer need 


latter is done pcrliaps too hallily.aud without proper in- 
ipedion ; tlic former being delivered by podrad, the feller 
ycr}- eallly ihids means for liocd-winking the receiver. It 
has not iiiifreqiieiitly happened that fliips immediately after 
ilie launch have been pronounced unferviceable. 

One of thefe was obtained by pallor GralTrnhn 111 the 
year 1779 for his difl’ertation on the long duration of Ihip- 
timber ; on which fubjed he publilhed a larger work 
in 1790. 

f Admiral Knowles faid that the frefti-watcr of the Neva 
' was lefs injurious to the ftiips than a number of falt-water 
tricks that he could mention. 

J The unfurmountable obftacles which the late emprefs 
met with iix the prufeculion of this grand and expenfivc un- 
dertaking, made her refolve on abandoning the projedt in 
the year 4788. 
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to lie in jrefli.water. — Some think it probable 
that at Reval* a better harbour than that of 
Cronftadt might be had, in regard to the water, 
if only half the money were to be laid out upon 
it that has been expended at Roggervyk. — 
Ffcrhaps it would be poilible to make a good 
harbour in the bay towards Vyborg. 

In regard to the Ihip-yards it remains to be 
mentioned, that the ihips at Peteriburg and 
Archangel are built in docks, and then launched 
from the ftocks, by which method a ihip is 
liable to fuffer great damage f ; whereas at 
Cronftadt, when the (hip is ready, water is let 
into the canal, and it floats out without any 
podibility of hurt. — The dock-yards at Arch- 
^gel ire not in the town, but at 5 verils diftance 


* It was rumoured at St* Petersburg that propofals had 
been made for enlarging the harbour at Reval. Undoubtedly 
it might be eiilargedi and at no very enormous expence : but 
the queilion is, whether it would afford a proper fecurity 
againft ftorms. There is one difiiculty at Reval as well as 
at Cronftadt, that the fea in the fpring is rather late in being 
freed from ice. This prevents the Ihips from running out 
early* The cafe is very different at Roggervyk. 

\ This happened not qaany years fince to a frigate at 
Archangel, as (he was launching ftie broke her back and 
then beat in one of her bows by running againft the pier, fo 
thn (he was obliged to undergo a thorough repjun 
4 


from 
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frdm it on an ifland in the Dma» aamdd 
Solombol pretty large and inhabited by people 
that belong to the yards ; but all the houfes -^e 
of timber, though two ftories high, on account 
of the frequent inundations to which it is fubjed 
in the fpring. Oppofite to it, on the other fide of 
the river, dwell the pilots. Ships that are ready, 
and yet are not immediately ordered to fea, as 
it would be unpoffible for them to winter in the 
river on account of the current of ice at its 
breaking up, are conduced 30 verfts higher up, 
wdiere they have a fort of harbour between the 
iflands f . There is a kind of fort with a garrifon; 
but without that, its fituation, and the parts 
adjacent, and the nature of the channel, render 
it. fecure enough againfi any hoftile atteanpts. 
At this place too always lie a great number of 
tpanfport-velTels, for carrying cannons, ilores, 
provifions, &c. to the men of war, when they are 
to be fitted out for fea, from the magazines at 
Archangel. The complete equipment, however, 
cannot be done there, nor nearer than 70 verfts 

^ Bufching calls it Solombal, and not an ifland^ but a 
pa It of the town of Archangel. A veiy tiifiing error, 
only juft worth this notice. 

f Probably this is the place which Bufching caib Lapo* 
mink a. 


' VOL. U. 
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from Solombol, in the diftridt where the light- 
houfe ftands. To that place the Ihip muft be 
conduced by pilots, becaufe the proper channel, 
notwithftanding the breadth of the river, is ex- 
tremely narrow and abounds in Ihoals ; and 
there is particularly a large fand-bank which 
requires very nice management. All things 
confidered therefore the conftruftion and equip- 
ment of men of war are here attended with many 
inconveniences j to which is ftill to be added, 
that by the inundations which occafionally arife 
on the ifland many of the materials and ftores 
are carried away and loft, or great damages are 
otherwife fuftained by the crown. — • But how 
different from all this is Cronftadt *. 

Though Ruflia has always had a fleet through- 
out the prefent century, yet whether from want 
of opportunity or want of management, it never 
difplayed its force and confequence under any 
of the former reigns f. But the navy under 

Catharine 

* Of which we have given a fufliclent dcfcription already, 
vol. i. p. 228. 

f It has been aflii-incd by eye-witneffes, who ferved in the 
war of Finland, in the reign of the emprefs Elizabeth, that 
the galley-flcct was at that time very ioaftivc agaiiift the 
Swedes, frequently being at a lofs to know what to d9, 
retreating fometimes with timidity, and cautioufly avoiding 

aU 
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Catharine II. in the two laft wars againll the 
, Turks and in that againft the Swedes, manifefled 
to the world what it could do, and with whM 
brave people it was manped. The conceit that 
they were not trained till the war of 1770, is 
confuted by the tranfaftions of that period. 
For the ruffian fleet did not then gradually learn 
to gain a battle, but fet out at once by defeating 
an enemy with a far greater number of (hips, 
and fliortly afterwards annihilated his navy *. 
The fleet with oars was not indeed brought out 
in the former of the two turkifli wars, and yet 
was able to bid defiance to Sweden in regard to 
experienced feamen. 


all pollibility of coming to an engagement ; till general 
Keith bore down amongit them and brought them into 
order. To which they added, that many of the officers 
betrayed the moft confummate ignorance in maritime 
affairs. ' 

* The notion that foreign officers have had the greater 
fhare in every fignal tranfaftion is nothing to the puipofe : 
for they have never been commanders in chief ; and even if 
that had been the cafe they could have done but little if the 
fleet were in bad condition. As they were navigrating feai 
where the ruffian flag had never before been dil'played, it 
was furely necelfary to provide themfelves with foreign 
officers who were acquainted with thofe feas. 

As 


K K 2 
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As the emprefs, even in the midft of peace, 
was always building new fliips of war at various . 
places, which only waited for crews for being 
able to appear at fea, feveral of them were kept 
ever in readinefs at Archangel ; and as, befides, 
two navies were then maintained, of the Baltic 
and the Euxine, it was difficult to afcertain the 
precife number of all the men of war from private 
accounts. However, Beaufort * greatly exag- 
gerates the matter, by affirming that Ruffia, in 
the year 1787, had a marine confifting of 100 
Ihips of the line. Not even about the years 
1790 and 1791, though at that time all the ftiip- 
yards were fully employed, could flie number fo 
many, even Ihould we take into the account the 
large .frigates which might aft with thofe of the 
line. For, according to an authentic llatement 
made by feveral eye-witnelTes, there lay in the 
year 1791, to be ready in cafe of emergency, 
not far from Cronftadt 32 Ihips of the line, and 
10 large frigates which were capable of being 
placed in the line, with all the neceffary tranl- 
ports I, and a row-fleet confifting of 240 gallies ; 

■* In his Grand portcfeuille politique. 

t The Hamburg gazettes of 1791 fpeak of 33 line of 
battle fliips, (among them 5 of j 00 guns) 16 frigates, and 
24 ciiUcrs. 


all 
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all excellently equipped and manned: befides 
feveral men of war that were left behind un- 
rigged in the mole of Cronftadt, and fome 
entirely new at Archangel. But at that time it 
appeared by the Peterfburg-gazette, that in the 
laft engagement with the Turks July 31, 1791, 
there were in the Euxine 16 (hips, 2 frigates, 
2 bomb-ketches, i repeating tranfport, i fire- 
(hip, and 1 7 cruizers. At the fame time in the 
Archipelago, by the Hamburg-gazette, the 
rulTian fleet confifted of 1 2- (hips, which it is well 
known were not of the line *. 

In 1 795 the fleet fitted out at Cronftadt to 
cruife in the Baltic confifted of 6 (hips of 100 
guns } 10 of 74 guns, 3 of 66 guns, 6 frigates, 
and 2 cutters. The auxiliary fleet fejit to 
England by the emprefs was coinpofed of 4 (hips 
of 74 guns, 8 of 66 guns, 6 frigates, and 
2 cutters. 

The ftate of the ruflian fleet at Sevaftopol {n 
the fpring of 1796, after all the old velTels had 
been condemned, was as follows : 


* What figure this force, accuftonied to encounter the 
fwcdifh fleet, would have made againll that which the 
cabinet of London threatened to fend into the Baltic, mull 
be now left entirely to conjedture. 

K K 3 I (hip 
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Ihip of 90 guns - - - . 

90 

1 

— — 80 ------ 

80 

3 

74 

222 

6 

64 ....... 

384 

II 

Ihips of the line 

776 

8 

large frigates 

362 

*9 

Total I 

,138 guns 

befides 

thofe on the flocks, which 

are now 


finilhed. 

The flotilla at Odifla, or Khogia-bay, confifted 
altogether of 25 very large and 60 veflels of in- 
ferior magnitude to be ufed as tranfport-veffels 
for conveying the troops. 

Thefe veflels are fixty-four to feventy feet in 
length; draw fix feet water when loaded, and 
carry one very large cannon. They are rigged 
with a lattin fail and jib, and are provided with 
twenty-four pars ; befides thefe, there are in thefe 
ports a great number of other tranfports, bomb- 
ketches. fchooners. btias. &c. 
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BOOK VII. 

REVENUES OF THE EMPIRE. 

It is no wonder if foreigners entertain mif- 
taken notions of the revenues of Ruflia, lince in 
the country itfelf they are not to be accurately 
afeertained, not even in the office of the treafurer- 
general*. Becaufe the Aims which are there 
brought to account are only a part, though a 
very conAderable part of them. 

The empire has fources which though ex- 
tremely produftive do not properly come under 
the head of the ftated revenue, but principally 


* Nor was any imperial high-treafurer appointed ; the 
general-procureur, prince Vafemfley, always executed that 
oflice. • 

belong 
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belong to proprietary eaftablifliments. For, i. 
the nett incomes flow into various places and 
departments, where they cannot be accurately 
eftimated : fome direftly into the emprefs’s own 
privy purfe j for inftance, the profits arifing 
from the filver-mines of Kolhyvan and Nert- 
fchinlk, which belong to the crown ; others go 
to the college of war, others again to the medi- 
cal college, &c. 2. Many particular incomes 

(or which are properly regarded as fuch) are 
afligned in perpetuity inftead of pay, therefore 
in fome meafure cannot be calculated, as not 
being carried to account not even in the high- 
treafurer’s office ; for inftance, the beneficial 
fifliery of the river Ural granted to the ural Ko- 
zaks. 3. Some confift in deliveries in kind, 
which are either not valued at all or charged at 
a very low price. Of this fort are the arende- 
corn* of the crown-lands, and the rations of 
corn and hay from all private and public eftates ; 
the latter is, indeed, compenfated by the poll- 

* Arendator, or arrendator, in Livonia, Efthonia, 6c c. 
is a farmer of the farms, that is, he contrafts with the 
crown for the rents of the farms ; crown-arendator is one 
who rents an eftate belonging to the crown. By the term 
arende is implied both the eftate that is let out and the funi 
for which it is let. Arende* corn is corn paid as rent by 
^dmodiation. 


tax. 
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iax *, but the crown has never thelefs confider- 
^ Rble profit out of it. 4. Many provinces and 
diftrifts, in lieu of all or fome public taxes, per- 
form certain fervices, which are never calculated 
among the revenues, but, by thofe who would 
give the real amount of them, muft neceffarily 
be confidered as equivalent to money. Thus, 
all the Don-kozaks, with the various difiind 
branches of them, befides other immunities 
granted them, pay no public imports whatever, 
but in return perform military fervice. The 
Tepterey, confifting of Tartars, Tfchuvafches, 
and Tfcheremifles, who in the province of Ufa 
are numbered at upwards of 30,000 heads, pay 
but a very trifling capitation tax ; but they are 
in confideration of that, obliged to furpifli the 
crown with carriages for the tranfport of the 
rock-falt of lletzk f. At the mines of Kolhy- 
vano-volkrefenik 48,000 crown-boors execute 
certain works inrtead of their poll-tax ; but 
neither their labour nor their head-money can 
be entered in the accounts of the high-trea- 

* The occupier receives of the crown in the compenfation 
for a tfclietvert of rye, which in 1789 was worth more than 
8 rubles, only two rubles, and muft belides carry it fome- 
tiraes 120 or 180 miles to Riga. How much would it coft 
the crown if it had to buy up the rye in the country, and 
convey it thither by hired carters ? ^ 

f Pallas, travels, tom. i. p. 17, 


furer’s 
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furer’s office as incomings* 5. Some tribes pay 
their tribute, at lead partly, in furs or in hides* , 
Thefe latter are for the army-confumption, and 
therefore cannot be entered in any money-ac- 
count. 6*» Many incomings are fubjeft to great 
fluctuations, fuch as the duties, the produce of 
the mines, >&c. 7. With others, after deduct- 

ing the cods and charges, which properly come 
under the head of expenditure, the bare profit 
is received, as at particular mine-works, the 
copper coinage, &c. but with others not : ac- 
cordingly great uncertainty mud arife in the cal- 
culation* 8. Certain products which the crown 
receives from its domains, as, marble and pre- 
cious dones ; alfo certain wrought goods for the 
army 4nd navy, as, cannon-balls from the mi- 
neries, are not clafled among the articles of in- 
come, though they certainly are of that nature. 
9. Confiderable favings, which in other coun- 
tries cannot be made, ought to be regarded 
as income, for example, the low pay of the fol- 
diers and failors, with many other things and 
peculiarities of the fame kind, which to avoid 
prolixity mud be omitted ^ j which, however, 

* Thus, only to bring one example, in the rullian army 
there is no camp-bakery ; every foldier is his own baker. 
A hole which he digs in the earth, having covered the bot- 
torrf with a rufh mat, fervcs hiinfirfl for a kneading-trough, 
and then for his oven. 


fhould 
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fliould be brought into account, or we fliall be 
continually liable to miftake ; and even could 
we get fight of all the accounts of the treafury, 
the mere infpeftion of the money paid in would 
never put us in condition to draw a comparifon 
between the real revenues of Ruffia and thofe of 
other kingdoms. 

We need not, therefore, be furprized that 
foreign writers have eftimated the ruffian reve- 
nues either very erroneoufly, or extremely dif- 
ferent one from another, and that we are to 
place no confidence in their fiatements. Some 
eftimate them at not more than lo millions, 
while others for the year 1788 make them 
amount to i8. Mr. Bufching proceeds with 
great caution : he fpecifies the fources and the 
branches of the revenue ; but in the former edi- 
tions of his 'Geography, he ftates them in the 
year 1770 to have been only 16, and in the 
later editions he fets them down at 24 millions. 
This latter ftatement he fupports on a very fal- 
lacious hypothefis : he fays, becaufe the na- 
tional revenue during the reign of the emprefs 
Elizabeth amounted to 10 millions *, and the 

emprefs 

* How would It be polTible to admit this ftatement as ac- 
curate ? the maintenance of* the army and navy alone would 
require the whole of it, without mentioning the other great 

national 
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emprefs Catharine II. in the preamble to her 
ukafe concerning the imperial lombard of the, 
year 1786, declares that without burdening the 
people it is at prefent more than twice as much 
as when Ihe afcended the throne *, he thinks 
himfelf authorifed to fet it down at 24 mil- 
lions t- But, as we have already feen, the opi- 
nion, that in the firft quarter of the prefent cen- 
tury they formed only 9 millions is erroneous, 
and therefore neither can the adduced 10 mil- 
lions be properly ufed as a flandard. — The 
Gotha-calendar of 1 790 comes fomewhat nearer 
the mark by Hating them at about 35 millions. 
The like fum has been adopted by the author of 


national cxpcnces. — Frederic II. in his poflhumous works, 
tom. i. p, 57, eftimatts the revenue of RulTia, fo early as 
the reign of the emprefs Anna, at between 14 and 15 mil- 
lions ; which fum may be correft, by taking into account 
only the fpecie that flowed into the imperial coffers ; but 
afterwards it is well known to have been greatly increafed : 
how then could it have confifted of no more than 10 milli- 
ons in the reign of Elizabeth ? 

* This the emprefs declares exprefsly, but without afeer- 
taining how much the revenue amounted to on her acceflion 
to her throne. On this latter point the flatiftical problem 
turns. 

■f It almofl feems as if Mr. Bufehing even had fp?ne 
fcruple in ellimating the fum fo high. 

J 


the 
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the ftatiftic Survey, at the fame time making the 
juft remark, that there are ftill extraordinary* 
revenues confifting of the gratuitous perform- 
ance of fervices and delivery of produfts ; that 
thefe are not included in the above fum, and 
that 10 millions in Ruffia will go much farther 
than 3 c of equal value would in France. — Mr. 
Coxe is far more accurate than all thofe authors, 
in eftimating the national revenue of Ruilia at 
41,830,910 rubles, though even this fum does 
not reach to the full amount f. 

Under fome few of the former fovereigns it is 
impollible that the whole revenue fhould have 
confifted of no more than 9 or i o millions, as it 
was not only fufficient for all the ordinary ex- 

• 

* Not for tlic fake of cavilling about words, but for 
folid reafons, the cxpreflioii here fecms not to be quite 
adcciuate. 

'I' He adds, however, “ But it is difficult to conceive 
how the emprtfs is able to maintain the magnificence of 
“ her court ; the number of public inftitutions ; the numc- 
rous buildings which are continually eredting at her cx- 
pence ( i ) ; the liberality with which flie encourages the 
“ arts and fciences ; the purchafes which flie is continually 
making in every country in Europe, and the immenfc 
donations whicli flie confers upon the moft favoured of 
“ her fubjeds.” Travels, voL iii. p. 347. 8vo. edit. 

(1) In time of peace !ier majefty allots at Icaft aoo,ouol. per an- 
num tor the purpoRs ol building. • 


penditure. 
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penditure, but Peter I. Anna, and Elizabeth 
carried on expenfive wars without incurring any, 
national debt, and at the fame time executed 
great public works which coft immenfe fums, of 
which we need only mention the Ladoga-canal 
and the docks and canals at Cronftadt. — But 
Catharine II. executed infinitely more coftly un- 
dertakings, to which enormous fums were em- 
ployed. What muft have been her difburfe- 
ments on account of wars, colonifts, fumptuous 
buildings, the ereftion of new and the embellilh- 
ment of old towns, in monuments, feminaries 
of education extended and increafed, loan-banks, 
the falaries in the viceroyalties, donations of va- 
rious kinds, and a thoufand other particulars. 
Hence we may conclude, that the revenue for 
her eftablifhments muft have been far greater 
than formerly, or as the emprefs expreffed it 
herfelf, more than twice as much. Indeed flie re- 
mitted a great many duties or taxes, 47 of them 
at one time by an ukafe of March 17, 1775, 
and afterwards 10 more by an ukafe of June 28, 
1777, conlifting not of trifles, though even a 
fmall impoft, when paid by numerous fubjefts 
of a large empire, amounts to a confiderable 
fum ; but feveral were of confequence, for in- 
Itance, the tenths of all mines belonging to the 
fubjefts, together with the taxes on the forges, 

&c. ; 
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SiC. ; Ihe likewife abolifiied many of the antient 
^ farms, fuch as, that of the capture of fea-dogs 
on the Baikal, and even fome of the monopo- 
lies enjoyed by the crown, for fuch were for- 
merly among others certain articles of the com- 
merce with China which were referved entirely 
for the caravans of the crown, jjarticularly all 
forts of fine furs, but this entirely ceafed by im- 
perial command, and the trade was laid open. 
Yet on the other hand the imperial treafury was 
a gainer ; forj only to particularize in fome in- 
ftance^, the finances were increafed, i. from the 
acquifitions and conquefts ; 2. by the great exten- 
fion and encouragement of commerce ; 3. by 
curtailing the effates belonging to the bilhops, 
the monafleries, and the churches, wherpby the 
crow'n not only got a great number of boors, 
with large trails of arable land and forefts, 
but other lucrative matters, as, the falt-works 
near Irkutfk, which formerly belonged to the 
Vofkrefenfkian-monaftery, and certain merchants 
of the place j 4. by raifing the obrok ; 5. by 
rendering the poll-tax more general, which muft 
now be paid by the provinces of the Baltic, of 
Little Ruflia, and the antient flobodes, w'hich 
were formerly exempt ; 6. by the new duties, 
in all of which a very confiderable difference 
was obferved ; thus, for example, at Reval in 

1768, 
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1768, they amounted only to 17,163 rubles 34^ 
kopeeks, but in 1787 to 190,198 rubles 56I 
kopeeks ; 7. by better regulation at the mines ; 
thus we learn from an authentic ftatement, that 
from the mines of Kolhyvan in 1760 only 264 
pood of filver containing 8 pood of pure gold 
were fent to Peterfburg ; whereas in 1779 there 
came 809 pood containing 24 pood of pure 
gold j 8. by reforms in regard to other inipofts, 
&c. 

It would be mere oftentation to pretend here 
to give a Ariclly accurate or even a fatisfaftory 
ftatement of the national revenue * ; but we will 
ftate it more precifely than has hitherto been 
done by any foreigner ; not indeed from archival 
accounts t, nor yet in hypothetical and conjec- 
tural 

• Thus the trcakirtr, as the prefcnt receiver, in many 
provinces, has no right to force the people to pay their 
poll-tax in one entire luin, or to deliver it at ftated times, 
tut mull receive it in whatever portions and at whatever 
times it is brought. 

f No private pcrfoii can expect to get luminary extrads 
from all the chanceries that keep account of receipts, or 
from the treafurer’s office. In many of the chanceries, 
though not in all, a great myftcry is made of matters which 
every body might know without danger. Sometimes we 
meet with perfons who communicate very good accounts, 
but^ not one who will tell any thing of his own chancery ; 

whether 
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tural numbers, but from incontrovertible fa£ts, 
^as delivered by perfons of undoubted veracity on 
the fpot. The totals will be found in fome 
cafes to refute preconceived opinions, and in 
others to exceed expeftafion. — It will be ne- 
ceflary, firft, to inquire from what fources the 
revenues flow. Thefe are : 

I. The HEAD-MONEY, to which the burghers, 
(but not merchants,) the odnodvortzi, all ruf- 
fian boors, and various other tribes are fubjeft, 
and from which many, as the Kozaks of the 
Don, &c. are exempt. It is paid only by male 
heads, including babes and old men. The num- 
bers found at one revifion remain unaltered till 
the next, and mull be paid by the community 
for thofe who in the interim die, elope, fall into 
poverty, are taken as recruits, &c. The amount 
of the tax is various according to llation and 
country. For every male head it is commonly 
per annum for burghers i ruble 20 kopeeks. 


whether from a confcientious rcj^ard of their oath, or from 
the apprehenfion of cenfure, or from being acquamted with 
certain maxims. The chief of a department is generally 
the moil communicative ; and a great number of particulars 
are moft eafily learnt by judicioufly leading the converfa. 
eion. Therefore, if we cannot produce authentic lifts, we 
can deliver many things on teftimony equally valid. 

VOL. II. L L for 
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for odnodvortzi i ruble, and for all private- 
boors, and for tna ly of thol'e belnnging to the 
crown 70 kopecks. Ail are obliged to every 
ruble to make an addition < ^ 3 kopceks. But 
numbers who are either teal boors, or are conli- 
dered as fuch, pay far more, for iiillance thofe of 
the former flobode government of the Ukraine, 
according to the nature of their trade and 
immunities, fome 120, fome too, fome 70 ko- 
pecks ; thofe of Ingria 150, but thofe at the 
mine-works lyokopeeksj and if I rightly un- 
derftand one account, the agricultural-boors 
even 2 rubles. The boors allotted to the court- 
chancery, in the government of Perme, are 
obliged to pay ftill more, namely . 2 1 rubles, 
which, fince 1783 has been increafed by an ad- 
ditional ruble. (One might be almoft led to 
imagine, that the head-money is here confound- 
ed with the obrok.) The common free people of 
Livonia and Efthonia, who are not burghers, 
pay likewife only 70 kopeeks. — Now, it is 
calculated that there arc greatly above 1 1 mil- 
lions of boors, and, including the burghers and 
odnodvortzi, upwards of 1 2 millions of taxable 
perfons. If we averr.ge them at 72 kopeeks, it 
will be found to yield a large fum, though many 
of them pay their capitation-tax in fervices oj: 
labours inftead of money. However, the crown 

fuffers 
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fuffers many Ioffes by the running up of arrears, 
though all polEble alleviations are made to the 
people in the collefting of the tax. Yet there are 
diftridls, nay whole governments, where arrears 
are utterly unknown*, but this will not pro- 
perly apply to all places. — That many pro- 
vinces and people who now pay the capitation- 
tax were formerly exempt from it has been al- 
readv obferved. Whether the rafnotfchintzi 

J 

are ftill free from it cannot here be determined. 
But fome tribes inffead of this tax pay a tribute 
in furs. — Formerly the head-money was fent 
to the college of war for the fupport of the 
army ; fome alteration has probably of late been 
introduced, and a part of it is employed other- 
wife, as the amount is now much higher than it 
was at that time. 

2. The TAX UPON THE CAPITAL OF MER- 
CHANTS, or, as it is fometimes called, the per- 
centage. It was firft introduced into the pro- 
vinces of the Baltic in the year 1783. The 
merchant gives up the ftatement of his capital 
without compulfion or judicial examination, at 
his own difcretion : but according to the amount 
of it his privileges and immunities in regard to 

* In this number there may be comprehended people 
and nations who pay fome kind of tribute> or perform fer- 
vice for it : fome pay only i ruble, 

L L 2 


eom- 
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commerce, to offices, and outward confidera- 
tion, are regulated. Every one pays yearly one 
per cent, in return for which he and his children 
are exempt from the poll-tax. None can be a 
merchant unlefs he Hates himfelf to have a capi- 
tal of 500 rubles ; but there are many of them 
who inferibe therafelves at 50,000, and even a 
great deal more, and confequently pay annually 
from 500 to 1000 rubles. 

3. The EOMAiN-UANDs, the income arifmg 
from which it has already been mentioned, is 
very various ; fome pay arende-money ; or with 
it, as in Livonia, likewife natural products, ef- 
pecially corn, which mull be dealt out to the 
troops, or delivered into the crown-magazines. 
They principally confift in obrok, that is, a 
money-tax, which the crown-boors, as well as 
the agricultural boors now belonging to it, (un- 
lefs, as in Livonia, they perform foccage fer- 
vice,) are obliged to pay yearly for each male 
head. In virtue of the ukafes of January 20, 
1765, and November 5, 1768, they paid, “ be- 
“ fides the cuftoniary 7 grievniks, (i. e. 70 ko- 
“ peeks,) poll-tax for each and Angular foul of 
“ the male fex, according to the numbers taken 
“ at the laft revifion, a duty (i. e. tax or 
“ obrok) annually of 2 rubles.” But, on the 
3d of May 1783 an order was publilhed, that 
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on all imperial, court, and agricultural boors, 
“ as well as on the odnodvortzi and other fet- 

tiers, which are at the difpofal of the oeco- 
“ nomy-dire£lors, in lieu of the former 2 ru- 
“ bles, the duty henceforward fliall be raifed 
“ to 3 rubles for each male foul, and the addi- 
“ tion of 2 kopeeks on every ruble.” Some ac- 
counts enumerate upwards of 4! millions of 
crown and cEConomy-boors, and upwards of 
700,000 odnodvortzi. The fum, therefore, 
arifing from the obrok may be cafily calculated. 
It muft not, however, be forgotten, that crown- 
boors are at times emancipated, or their duties 
afligned to the falary of governors, &c. 

4. The SEA-DUTIES, which indeed depend on 
circumftances, and are liable to flufluations, but 
are at prefent very confiderable ; whereof the 
three following fea-ports alone, by authentic 
fummary accounts received from them, may 
ferve as a proof. At Riga the duties paid in 
17.73 amounted to 541,509 rubles 22I ko- 
peeks; but in the year 1786 they brought in 
748,287 rubles 16} kopeeks. — At Reval the 
raifed duties produced in the year 1768 only 
17,163 rubles 34^ kopeeks; in 1787 they came 
to 190,198 rubles 56} kopeeks, likewife 100 
alberts-dollars and 77 [ kopeeks; in 1788 the 
duties were 167,236 rubles 13 kopeeks; but 


LL 3 


in 
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in the year 1789, even 342*079 rubles 364 ko- 
pecks ; in which of the lait-mentioned year were 
not comprifed the 87 rubles 334 kopeeks that 
came into the tamojena (cuftom-houfe) as con- 
fifcation-money, nor the 6688 rubles 54I ko- 
peeks that were raifed for the fupport of the 
Ichools and the wharfs. — At Peterfburg and 
Cronftadt, which two ports are to be confidered 
only as one, being both under one cuftom- 
houfe, the duties paid in 1787 were almoft 4 
millions, namely, 3,910,006 rubles 175 ko- 
peeks; whereas in the year 1788 upwards of 4 
milliolis, viz. 4,035,743 rubles 22 1 kopeeks. In 
the 9 years from 1771 to 1780 exclufive, the 
comings-in at that cuftom-houfe, in dollars and 
ruffian money, were 16,642,205 rubles 32? ko- 
peeks; but in the fucceeding 9 years, namely 
from 1780 to 1789 exclufive, they were 
28,023,482 rubles 45 r kopeeks; confequently, 
the latter 9 years yielded a furplus of more than 
1 1 millions. But, as the fuperintendant Sche- 
makin had farmed the peterfburg duties, the 
fum paid by him for the contradl for 9 years 
Was only 13,655,257 rubles 12 kopeeks; ac- 
cordingly the prefent duties in the laft 9 years 
againil the contradl produce a difference of 
more than 14 millions. As the duties of only 
three fea-ports are here ftated, it is eafily con- 
ceivable 
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ceivable that of the whole empire It muft amount 
annually to a very large fum ; for here no notice 
Is taken of the other ports of the Baltic, and not 
one of thofe of the other feas has been mentioned. 
Bufehing has not fpecified the amount, only fay- 
ing, that a commiffion in the year 1764 found 
the duties at all the feaports and frontier-towns 
to be 3 millions. Thofe adduced of three fea- 
ports Ihew that thofe 3 millions form no adequate 
Aandard for a calculation of the whole at prefent. 

5.The LAND-TOLLS, which, though not fo con- 
fiderable as the laft-mentioned duties, are yet by 
no means totally infignificant ; if we only con- 
fider the vicinity, and the trade by land with 
Courland, Poland, Turkey, China, Bukharia, 
the Kirghifes, and other tribes. The Orenburg- 
trade pioduced, as we already learn from Sufeh- 
ing’s geography, in the year 1751, tolls to the 
amount of 95,123 rubles. But from the trade 
with China ihe tolls at Kiachta on exports and 
imports in 1770 were 550,000 rubles ; and in 
the two following years not much lefs *. A 
trade with China is likewife carried on at another 
place, viz. Old-Zuruchaitu, where the feveral, 
tolls brought in only 500 rubles j". 


■* Pallaf?, travels, tom. iii. p. 1 54, 
f Id. ih. p. 429. 


1. 1. 4 
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6. The duties on law-proceedings, com- 
monly called pofchlin ; of which, to avoid pro- 
lixity, we ftiall only obferve, that for every 
petition a duty is paid of about 25 kopeeks, with 
the fame fum for fealing and for the final decifion, 
but for a writ of appeal 6 rubles. ~ Here may 
be reckoned likewife the paflport money. 

7. Stamped-paper, the annual confumptlon 
and amount whereof we are enabled to ftate 
from particular chanceries, but not for the whole 
empire. The price of it has lately been raifed 
to double the fum it was formerly fold at, and 
the ufes for which it is neceflary more accurately 
afcertained. At prefent it brings in a confider- 
able fum per annum *. 

8. 'J'he duty, or pofchlin, on the sale or 
IMMOVABLE PROPERTY, in wluch are included 
not only houfes and lands but alfo vaffals. This 
impoft is of very antient date in Great-Ruffia, 
and confifted, if I miftake not, in 10 per cent, 
on the money arifing from the fale, which mult- 
be given in and proved by the certificate of emp- 
tion. It was afterwards lowered to 6 per cent, 
and in the year 1783 introduced both into the 

* The cheapcft, flicets coll at prel'tiit 10 (formerly 5) 
l«ope<;Jts ; but for more important tyanfattioiis, according to 
Uit nature of the bufintfs, fcvcral 1 ublcs. 

• province-; 
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provinces of the Baltic and thofe of Little-Ruffia. 
At length the emprefs in 1787 fixed it at 5 per 
cent. When fales are frequent, efpecially of 
large eftate<?, this tax yields a coniiderable receipt 
to the coffers of the crown. 

9. The KABAKS (tippling-houfes,) or the fale 
of corn-fpirits It has already been remarked, 
that though this be a monopoly of the crown, 
yet by virtue of antient rights and privileges not 
only all noblemen throughout the empire may 
diftil brandy for their own domeflic ufe f, but 
alfo whole provinces may deal in it and keep 
tippling-houfes, for inftance, the don and malc- 

* Whoever farms the kabaks of the crown, is allowed 
to keep in them alfo beer, mead, &c. and this, with other 
trifling advantages, enables him to pay the crown* for every 
vedro of brandy 3 rubles, and to fell it in the kabaks at the 
fame price. Then it is lawful for every one, even the boor, 
to brew his own beer, without being fubjedl to any excife ; 
only he mull not deal in' it : though this is allowed to the 
livonian and ellhonian towns, and landlords, and others. 

f In Ingria the nobility were not permitted to diftil as 
much as they pleafed, but each a certain quantity , according 
to his rank. Whether this be the fame all over the empire, 
or whether perhaps by the new letter of grace granted to the 
nobility that limitation has been removed, is what I cannot 
determine ; I ftiall only juft remark, that every riiflian noble- 
man may fell brandy even to the crown, and therefore diftil 
t)ie quantity agreed for. 


nlffian 
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rufGan Kozaks*, likewife the livonian and 
efthonian land-owners and towns f, as well as 
many others. The crown fells an incredible 
quantity of brandy, by which it gains large fums. 
We are told by Bufching, that “ the contraft 
for the kabaks at Peterfburg and Mofco, with 
“ the parts adjacent, while they were let out 
“ on farm J, brought in the yearly funi of 
“ 3,320,000 rubles.” Thefe two were indeed 
always the larged and mod populous towns, and 
the didrid of the mofeovian government the 
mod extenfive : but if we add the many other 


• Yet tlie crown has kabaks in Little-Ruflla. — Here 
it may be rcmaiked, that inns or houfes to put up at are not 
to be found in all parts, not even in all towns. In many 
places th&y are not at all known 1 travellers turn in at fome 
boor’s or burgher’s houfe. 

-(- That i.*", the livonian and ellhonian towns are now, h 
an Ol der of the fen ate, to have even crown kabaks, but their 
net profits are to be applied to the benefit of thefe towns and 
to defray their public expences. But, by an ukafe of the 
fenatc, of the year 1790, the old regulations remain. 

I All the kabaks are farmed out ; but the contradlor 
can neither dillil the brandy himfelf, nor buy it at his own 
option, but muft take from the crown the whole quantity 
Hated in the contratlH, even though it fhould happen that few 
cudomers come to drink it. — Noblemen now begin to 
farm kabaks ; but by a late ukafe of the fenate it is reftrided 
to mcrchunlSj 8cc. 


govern- 
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governments, Pfcove, Novgorod, &c. it may 
eafily be conceived that the crown draws annually 
between 8 and 9 millions from this fource : which 
is alfo confirmed by perfons well acquainted with 
the bufmefs. But a fhort illuftration will put 
the matter out of all doubt. — From a refolu- 
tion of thefenate, of the year 1789, it appears, 
that the city of St. Peterfburg, with the 7 circles 
of its government, confumes annually 583,126 
vedros : of which the greater part was then 
already podraded (contrafted) for at 148 kopeeks 
for every vedro ; if they found perfons who were 
willing to deliver the other quantities at the fame 
price, which is extremely probable, then the 
crown, receiving 3 rubles on each vedro, gains 
annually 886,351 rubles 52 kopeeks for the 
brandy of that government alone*. — The 


♦ In the years 1783 ta 1786 the livom’an noblemen de- 
livered the vedro at 75 kopeeks; but from 1787 to 1790 at 
90 kopeeks, whereby, on account of tlie high crown-prices, 
they fuffered confiderable lofs. At that time therefore the 
crown gained on every vedro firft 2 rubles 25 kopeeks, and 
then 2 rubles 10 kopecks, as it was at no other expence than 
what it paid for the brandy by the terms of the contraft, 
Tlie feller muft deliver it in the town agreed on ; there the 
kabak-farmers receive it under the authority of the revenue- 
chamber, who caufe it to be carried by hired people Into 
hired houfes, (both at their own expence,) pay the people 
who ferve it at the kabaks, and even pay for the cades ; and 
withal find it very profitable. * 


govern- 
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government of Pfcove coiifumes yearly, accord- 
ing to the declaration of the revenue-chamber 
there, in all 1 27,000 vedros, whereof 40,000 
are difpofed of in the city of Pfcove alone, but 
only 6000 in Petfchur *. — The government 
of Perme coiifinned in the year 1783 in all 
164,831 vedros, on which tlie crown had a net 
profit of 338,876 rubles 51 kopeeks. — The 
crown indeed takes a part of the brandy requi- 
fite for the kabaks from its own diftilleries in 
Ruffia, but they are not yet in every place upon 
a beneficial footing f ; it therefore finds at times 
a far furer profit, by engaging in contracts for 
deliveries, which is now done through the reve- 
nue-chamber, and always for 4 fuccelfive years. 
The contractor mult give a fecurity on his im- 
movable property j and what he does not deliver 
at the ftipulated time, is purchafed on his ac- 
count ij;. — As the crown fells the livonian fafs, 

or 

^ All the kabaks of the villages in the circle are here 
included. — On account of the vicinity the Livonians de- 
liver their brandy there much cheaper than at Pcterlburg. 
But, as the crown every where gets 3 rubles for the vedro, 
it gains fomewhat more in this govei-nmeiit than elfcvvhcrc. 

This will be farther explained when we come to tieat 
on commerce, 

J He fometimes meets with indulgence ; but mu ft pay a 
penalty per cent, v. hich however h more tolerable than if ft 

were 
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or cafk, of brandy for about 36 rubles, but 
which in Livonia, where the brandy is much 
ftronger, is worth fometimes only from ’ 7 to 
1 2 rubles, the ruffian boors will run the rilk of 
buying up the brandy fecretly by a fafs at a time 
in Livonia and Efthonia, and convey it by ftealth 
into Ruffia. Againfl; this ffiatneful practice of 
fmuggling very fevere prohibitions have been 


were bought on his arcoiint> for the crown pays him, if the 
contract he flruck at 90 kopcckr’, for tlic fafs about 1 1 
rubles in bnnk>aflignments, which bear a depreciation of 10 
to 14 per cent, below filver rubles; but fometimes the fais 
is bought on the market in Livonia for 15 to 22 rubles, 
whicli among others happened in the years 1789 and 1790* 
Moreover, the deliverer mull provide for the tranfport, pay 
the crown leakage and porterage, fiirnifli caflej at a low 
Hated price, and anfwer all rifks till the delivery iscornplcte. 
The brandy is held proof by the crown if it burns half away 
In copper (a copper fkillet) ; whereas it mull be delivered 
fo ilrong from the livonian Hillerie:,, that in filver fomewliat 
at leafl above the half mnfl burn away. Therefore the 
deliverer to 6 calks of brandy puts aboi?t i cafle of water ; 
but as the mixture mull be made at his houfe, he pays likc- 
wife freight for the tranfport of the water, which, on every 
large vefl'el of 40 vedros, according to the dillance and other 
circumftanccs, amounts to between 6 and 8 rubles. — The 
dealers reap a great advantage in the article of manure for 
their fields. If the Livonians were to fend no brandy to 
Ruffia, from the great dillillcries there, the price w^oulJ fall 
very low, even in their own country. 

ilTucd, 
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IlTued, and infpeftors are appointed at the feveral 
entrances to the towns, and the kabak-farmers 
themfelves, for their own fakes, keep a (harp 
look out. In Livonia the nobility have entered 
into an alTociation not only to amerce thofc who 
privily fell it to the ruffians in heavy penalties, 
but to deprive them of the right of diftilling 
brandy, and from thefe fines pay a reward to the 
informer of 500 rubles. Hence it appears that 
this monopoly of the crown is not exaftly to the 
tafte of the common Ruffians, who are very fond 
of brandy, efpecially of the ftrong fort * : but it 
is faid to be a difficult matter to find out another 
impoft equally produdive in its place ; for if it 
were to be converted into a money-tax, it would 
feem oppreflive, and occafion much lofs to the 
crown by arrears. It is for this reafon that the 
monopoly is continued, though it is attended 
with many difficulties to the officers of the crown. 

10. The SALT-TRADE, of which feveral par- 
ticulars have been occafionally mentioned ; as 
that fome diftrifts and people, for inftance, the 
uralian Kozaks, fetch their fait gratis from cer- 

• Some common venders were accufed of having adul- 
terated the brandy in the kabaks, and then, to give it a 
poignancy, putting in it common pepper, &c. However this 
is ftriftly forbidden ; and queftmen are occafionally appointed 
to fee that no frauds of this nature are committed. 

f 

7 


tain 
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tain lakes ; while others, fuch as Livonia and 
\Efthonia, buy it of foreigners, on which the 
crown only lays a duty. — The crown obtains 
its fait, with which it fupplies the whole empire 
(whatever expence it is at for carriage) at 35 
kopeeks the pood *, partly from lakes, partly 
from falt-pans, and partly from falt-hills. — The 
rock-l'alt of the iletzkian hill cofis the crown on 
the fpot not quite one kopcek the pood. For- 
merly the Kozaks and Bafchkirs cut here their 
fait at will ; but, in the year 1 754, the crown 
put it under better regulations. From 3 to 
400,000 pood of it is annvully brought away 
and dillributed over the empire. It would in 
many refpti^s be more advantageous if the ufe 
of it weri. farther extended. — In fome .places 
the fait Hands the crown in 3 kopeeks per pood 
on the fpotf. But the tranfport is attended 
with great expence, and confumes much of the 
profit. For carriage from Ebeley to the pro- 
vince of Ifetlk and the forts on the frontiers the 
crown paid till the year 1768 for every pood 
from 9 to 1 3 kopeeks j at which time this mode 
of conveyance ceafed. The fait is now fetched 

* One ilalcnient fpeaks of 40 kopecks, which is a 
millake. 

f Pallas, travels, tom. iii. p, 292. 


to 
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to the province of Ifeiik above 1000 verfts from 
the lakes about the Irtifli, for which the carriage / 
amounts to between 15 and i8 kopeeks the 
pood*. — In the government of Perme, at 
Solikamfk, at Uflbliye, and in Tfchuflbflkoi- 
Gorodok are falt-pans partly belonging to the 
crown and partly to private perfons : to the latter 
the crown ufed to pay 8 kopeeks a pood for 
feething ; but, fince die year 1786, they get for 
the uffolian fait 9I, and for the folikamfkian lo^ 
kopeeks. For the tranfport to Niflinei-Novgorod, 
where the principal (lore is kept, the hired car- 
riers are allowed 10 kopeeks ; whence it is con- 
veyed partly by water and partly by land. From 
its own pans the crown obtained in the year 1782 
at Solikamfk 910,142 poods. But the whole 
quantity prepared there annually is 4 millions of 
poods. On all that was confumed in the govern- 
ment of Perme and carried thence elfewhere, the 
profits to the crown in 1 78 2 amounted to 490,000 
rubles. — But great quantities of fait are ob- 
tained by the crown t in other places from falt- 
lakes, &c. — At Staraiya-Rufla it cofts indeed 

* Pallas, travels, tom. Hi. p. 305. 

f It has been afTirmed that from the falt-lakes in the 
fteppes of Baraba and Irtilh 1,400,000 pood of fait is 
annually obtained. 


20 ko- 
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20 kopecks the pood ; but then it is difpofed of 
\in the neighbourhood at no great expence in 
carriage. — Hermann thinks that the Elton- 
faltlakc and the falt-works at Perme together 
yield more than two thirds of the fait confuraed 
in the whole empire. But this is hard to deter- 
mine, at leaft it is doubtful, if not utterly im- 
probable, becaufe fome diftricts fetch their fait 
themfelves (whofe confuniption is not eafily to 
be afcertained) ; others buy it of the foreigner ; 
much rock-falt is confumed ; in feveral places 
are falt-pans and lakes, which he feems to have 
entirely forgotten, for inftance, the produdive 
falt-lakes in Taurida ; and laftly a good deal of 
fmuggling may be pradifed. It would therefore 
be difficult to Hate how much the whole empire 
annuall y confumes. Hermann fays * 1 2 millions 
of poods j but from the reafons which he affigns, 
it is manifelt that this ftatement is not fufficient. 
*«— Bufching is of opinion that the crown draws 
from the lalt-works (whence it appears that the 
lake and rock-falt are included, but merely the 
set profit) annually not above 2 millions. This 
number feems to be juft, unlefs we limit the 
yearly confumption to 12 millions of poods. 
Hereto muft be added, that a great quantity of 

• Hermann, Ertzgeb. torn, i p. 74, and p. 143. 

M M fait 
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fait is exported from Taurida to other countries 
for the benefit of the crown, efpecially to the^ 
polifh Ukraine and to Turkey. 

1 1. The Mines. The mofl; important of the 
mines belonging to the crown are thofe of Koly- 
van or Barnaul, and thofe of the Argoon, or 
properly of Nertfchinlk ; both yield filver con- 
taining a proportion of gold ; then follow the 
gold-works at Ekatarinenburg ; and befides thefe 
feveral copper and iron-works. — It appears 
that at Koly van the annual produce has not always 
been alike; in the year 1772 it confided in 
1 277 pood of filver, which was found to contain 
50 pood of pure gold : the value whereof in coin 
was 1,769,902 rubles. At times the produce is 
far fijort of this. — The mines at Nertfchinlk 
are reckoned to yield annually from 200 to 400 
pood of filver ore, from which 1000 pound and 
about 121 pound of gold are obtained. At 
Ekatarinenburg from 5 to 7 pood of gold-dull 
may be hammered into bars every year ; but in 
1782 its net produce was no more than 22,143 
rubles 1 5 kopeeks ; yet the profit from 1 754 to 
1786 was in all 1,341,352 rubles 68 kopeeks. — 
From all the ores of Altay, from 1745 to 1780 
were feparated in all 686 pood, 16 pound, 49 fo- 
lotniks of pure gold. — The copper and iron 

mines 
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mines likewife bring the crown a great income : 
in the government of Perme in 1782 the copper 
yielded a profit of 341,676 rubles ; and the iron 
228,699 rubles 73^ kopeeks. Befides thefe it 
has iron forges in the governments of Tambof 
and Olonetz. — The mines produce not only 
metals but various kinds of Hones, as marble, 
fmoky topazes, amethyfts, agates, mountain- 
cryftals, jafper, granite with veins of coloured 
quartz, &c. which are difpofed of by the crown 
ather polifhed or unpoliflied ; likewife alum, 
vitriol, &c.* — The late emprefs having by 
ukafes of grace relinquifhed her imperialties on 
the private mines, namely, the tenths of the cop- 
per and iron, the filver and the gold, and like- 
wife remitted the taxes on forges at the works, 
the crown now raifes no revenue from them, 
excepting from the copper which is delivered to 
the mint at a reafonable price. 

As the ftate of the mines can be but little 
known from other writers, a farther account of 
them here, as I have it from good authorities, 
may be acceptable to many of my readers. It 
is true that Bufching has mentioned the amount 

* From all which it appears that they who make the 
yearly produdl of the mines only 500,000 rubles, are very 
far fhort of the mark. 

•of 
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of the filver ore obtained from them between the 
year 1704 when they were firft difcovered, and ' 
1772, likewife of the year 1779 ; yet I add front 
an authentic lilt eleven years to thefe : and it is 
to be obferved that thefe llatements are of far 
greater compafs than the former *. It mull in 
the firft place be remarked, that the mines of 
Barnaul or Kolyvan are much more produ£live 
than thofe of Nertfchinlk : for the pits hitherto 
opened in the latter have no continued or fteady 
veins, are never powerful, and feldom terminate 
in large nefts, are always poorer as they proceed 
in depth, and change their contents at every 
fathom. Yet new but always poor veins are 
frequently difcovired ; confequently the amount 
of the .filver obtained is not every year alike, and 
can never, with any certainty, be previoufly 
eftimated to what it may arife. — The filver is 
not of like kind, and not fo abundant in gold, 
as that of Barnaul ; the folotnik is only reckoned 
at 19I kopeeks, whereas the folotnik of gold is 
valued at 2 rubles 50 kopeeks. The former 
luuft Hand the tell of go to 93. The gold » 


* Hciice it ia particularly feen, how abundant the ore is, 
and how much gold adheres toil. — The bank piu'chafed. 
thefe mines in 1792 ibr 2 milliona of rubles, to be paid ia 
ta years by annual inftalmenU of 300,000 rubles^ 

• feparat^ 
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feparated from it at the laboratory of St. Peterf- 
burg. — The crown allows for all expences of 
the filver mines of Nertfchinflc, including the 
maintenance of the battalion, the annual fuin of 
200,000 rubles ; which is fometimes, but not 
every year, entirely confumed. What is ob- 
tained above this Aim, is called net proAt. This 
feldom amounts to lefs than ioo,oco rubles, 
uAially more. Sometimes a greater quantity of 
filver is fmelted from the ore, and yet an inferior 
net proAt is obtained ; as when a fcarcity of pro- 
vifions or other conAderable expences carry away 
the whole Aim of the allotted 200,000 rubles. — 
The following table exhibits the produce : 
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Bufching fays, in the year 1779 were procured of ore 
380 pood, 33 pound, 51 folotniks. His ilatement that 
1000 pound of it contained about izi pound of gold, is 
here flievvn to be wrong. 
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Mr. Storch, well known for his ftatiftical accu- 
racy, thinks it may be admitted with the highefl: 
degree of probability, that at prefent every year 
in the ruffian empire is produced of 


Gold about - 

- - 40 pood 

Silver - - 

. . 1300 

Lead - 7 - 

- - 3O5C00 

Copper - - 

. - 200,000 

Iron - - - 

- - 5,000,000 

Salt - - - 

- - 12,000,000 

with a quantity of mineral produfls, which, in 
money, by the moft moderate computation, may 

be ftated at 1 3 millions 

of rubles ; and by adding 


the precious ftones, fulphur, vitriol, &c. con- 
fidcring the prefent prices, cannot be lefs than 
15 millions of rubles. 

From this produce the net gain, after deducl- 
ing ali expences or charges, amounted in 

1775 in all to 253,028 rubles 72^ kopeeks 
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12. The MINT, of which an account muft 
reafonably be expefted here, yet only fo far as it 
(lands related to the national revenue ; the other 
remarks belong not to this place, but to the article 
of commerce, where a ftatement will be given 
of the various coins, and their value in circula- 
tion. — The rullian monies confifl: of gold, 
filver, cop{x:r, and bank aflignations. Thefe 
lafl, as a great convenience to commerce, and 
facilitate the remittances throughout the coun- 
try, fupply the place of copper, require here no 
very nice defeription, becaufe there is always 
fuppofed to be as much copper-coin in the bank 
as that every one immediately on application 
may receive it in exchange for the paper he 
brings, and in circulation bear their fulJ value 
as hard copper They therefore cannot pro- 
perly be reckoned among the ordinary fources of 
national revenue, though from them an advan- 
tage may accrue to the crown, as, among other 
ways, when thefe notes are accidentally burnt 
or otherwife deftroyed : yet alfo a lofs may enfue 


TIk* copper fpecie is commonly about 10 per cent, 
and iometimes more inferior in value to lilver or gold in 
commercial and other payments ; the afTignatious bear 
therefore the fame value. Some even require an agio wlicii 
•they give copper money for aflignations, but this is forbid- 
den by ukafe. — In many countries the paper money^is a 
J.M.crative operation of finance. 

M M 4 
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on occafion of them, as when perfons are fo 
fearlefs of the laws and fo difhoneft as to forge 
them and bring their fpurious notes into circu.. 
lation. Of the copper coinage Bufching fays, 
there is a yearly profit of a millions upon it, 
This fum may perhaps be rated too high, at 
leafl according to Hermann’s account*, who 
fets it down for the year 1779 at only 818,165 
rubles 98 kopeeks ; and in another place he 
mentions that the crown, at the mint of Ekata-, 
rinenburg, where the copper is coined, gained 
in 1782, after deducing all expences of coin- 
age, a clear profit of 765,582 rubles 70 ko- 
pecks, Indeed at times great fiims pafs through 
the mint at that place, many years to the amount 
of 3 millions, and then the profit, may arife to 
2 millions; but in the years 1786 and 1787, 
from a want of water, the fum did not much ex- 
ceed 1 1 millions, and in the year 1783 it was 
ftill lefs f. The pood of copper colls the crown, 
from its own founderies, ajjiout 5 rubles ; but 
when it is obliged to purchafe the fame, 9 ru- 
bles ; the private founderies mufl all deliver the 
half of their copper to the mintj at the rate of 
5 rubles 50 kopeeks the pqod : but the poqd qf 

* See Ural-ert?gfb. tom, li. p. 104. 

f ,8ce Hermann’s Ertzgcb, tpm, ii, p. 99 Si fq, and 
tom, iii. p. 363 & fq. 
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copper is coined into i6 rubles; if we deduct 
from this the wafte in the coinage, the wages of 
workmen, and the expence of tranfport, the re^ 
mainder is pilre profit. Formerly the mine- 
owners were obliged to deliver two thirds of 
their copper at the mint, which afterwards was 
lowered to the half. Some are of opinion, that 
thefc deliveries ceafed with the other imperialties 
which the emprefs relinquiflied by her ukafe of 
grace : but this feems to be an error arifing 
from a niifconception of the matter; for the 
ukafe of the 28th of June 1786 exprefsly fays 
in the 28th article ; “ Whoever ftiall hence- 
“ forward, befides the aftual produce of his 
copper-works, obtain a frelh, increafe from 
them, or (hall open a new mine, (hall, for this 
“ copper gained above the ftated quantity, be 
“ freed from the obligation of delivering the 
“ half of that metal at 5 rubles 50 kopeeks into 
** the caiflTe, and at the fame time be at liberty 
to deliver it, on fuch terras as he can agree 
to, to our alTignation-bank, and either to fell 
“ it or to carry on any lawful trade with it 
that he finds mofl profitable — Not only 

rulliaii 

* By an ukafe of the ajd of June 1 794, all copper-works 
fjelonging to individuals, which are fet up with the aifilt- 
ance of the crown-caiffc, or have received land, forefts, or 

boors 
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ruffian gold and filvcr are coined, but alfo fo- 
reign, which the crown either buys or obtains by 
commerce and the cuftoms. Thus, the chinefe 
commerce brings filver into the empire at i6 ru- 
bles the pound *. The cuftoms at Riga, which 
muft be paid in Alberts-dollars f, yield the 
crown a coiifiderable quantity of filver for the 
mint. That this metal is likewife brought to 
St. Peterfburg appears from authentic docu- 
ments. According to one of thefe there came 
to that city in the year 1788 : 
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320,1 17' 
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Total 360,205 50 


boors from the crown, miifl pay, over and above tlic former 
tenths, ten pood out of every luindvcd. 

* Pallas, travels, tom- iii. p. 145. — Tin’s is the pvic(; 
of filver in Ruilia ; the filverfmilhs, however, now pay 
iomewhat more for it. 

■j The Alberts-doilars that come into the cnflom-houfe 
ilier^ are. jmmediately cut into two and fent to the mint at 
Peterilnirg. 

The 
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The crown has fometitnes found great ad^ 
vantage in the purchafe of filver from abroad * ; 
but in general the coinage of filver and gold 
forms a part of the national revenue. 

13. Natural products, in which taxes 
and tribute are paid, the true amount whereof 
can never be accurately afcertained. Thus Li- 
vonia is bound to deliver for every haak a ftated 

** The following anecdote from the mouth of an impe- 
rial minifter may ferve as an illuftration of what is here ad- 
vanced. When the emperor Peter III. was about to un- 
dertake the expedition which he had refolved to make 
againll Denmark with an army of 80,000 men, w'hereof 
count Romantzof was to form the avant-guard with a body 
of 20,000, he endeavoured not only to enter into a treaty 
with certain courts concerning the proper requifites. See, 
blit caufed alfo a remittance of 10 millions of rubles to de- 
fray the firft expeiices of the campaign. The remittance 
of thefe fums could not be done without lofs. By the well- 
known events which prefentJy after happened, the expedi- 
tion fell to the ground ; and then arofe the queftion, how 
beft to draw back the money without additional Ioffes, and 
that at once, at leaft fo as that no exceeding long term 
might intervene ? A very refpe6lable minifter, then in of- 
fice, confulted on the fubjedl with Mr. William Comm, an 
englilh merchant at St. Peterfburg, and court-banker, who 
recommended fecrecy, and drew up a plan, in whidi all 
mention of recalling the money was ftudioully avoided, but 
a commiflion was given at various places to buy gold and 
filver in bars to that amount ; by which a confiderablc gain 
enfued, 

quantity 
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quantity of rye, barley, oats, and hay, for 
money indeed, but for a low fixed price, and at 
whatever place the ftevvartry of provifions is 
pleafed to appoint * : Efthonia pays in rye and 
barley. — Some tribes fend hides and furs into 
the imperial treafury. Thus, the Vogules de- 
liver a certain number of elk-lkins f ; fome pay 
fables in natura J ; fome tartars pay tribute in 
martens or other furs, as thofe on the river 
Tfchulym §. Of the Tungufes it appears, that 
about the year 1770 money has been taken in- 
fiead of fuch tributes {|. Tributes in kind, in 
many difirifls, as in thofe of Krafnoyarlk, are 
ftill afceitained by fables, though no longer 
headwife, but of wholb ftems colledively ; alfo 
not always iit fables, but generally in other 
furs, even in hides of large deer and elks, which 

* Sometimes meal is irquirccl inflcad of rye, aiul grift 
inftead of barley, wlicreby a lofs is apt to arife, and the re* 
ceiver may have an opportunity for finding fault. But the 
cafe is haideft when the delivery, particularly of the hay, 
is required to be made at very diftant places. — However, 
in return for tliefc hardftiips, in Livonia and Efthonia they 
are exempt from the furnifhing of recruits. — The livo» 
uian arende-eftates belonging to the crown deliver corn 
gratis. 

t Pallas, travels, tom, ii. p. 758, and Hermann’s Bey-* 
irag* tom. in. p, 143. 

I Jiermnnn, ib. p. 235. § Pallas, travels, tom. ii. 

p. 319 and 663. P Id. Ib. p. 241, & fq. , 
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the calfle admits at 6o to 1 20 kopeeks a piece 
for the ufe of the cavalry. Much tribute is 
paid in money, and then the fable is reckoned at 
a ruble *. Thus the Sagayans (Tartars) on the 
banks of the Abakan, pay for each bow 3 rU'* 
bles f. — In regard to all fuch tributes the late 
emprefs granted a great alleviation by ordering 
the acceptance of other furs more eafily ob- 
tained, and at the fame time fecured the tribu- 
taries from the vexations formerly exercifed by 
the receivers ; of which fomething farther will 
be mentioned hereafter. 

14. The (hare of excise ANn recognitio» 
DUTIES in towns, but which amount to no gresrt 
fums, and are not raifed by far in all towns. 

15. The POSTS, which only yield a net profit 
in fome provinces where the maintenance occa- 
fions no expence to the crown. — In Livonia 
and Efthonia the owners of eftates are obliged 
to keep all the poft-houfes ; the crown, there- 
fore, in the year rySfi raifed a revenue of about 
66,000 rubles from the poft-ofEce at Riga : — 
whereas the fupport of the poft-houfes J in In- 
gria cofts it a pretty large fum. 

* The Vogiiles in the government of Pcrme pay, if I 
rightly recoiled, 2 rubles in lieu of the fables. 

f Palias, travels, tom. iii. p. 12 and 348. 

X I believe latterly fome alteration was made in this 
rcfpedl, • 


16. All 
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16. All kinds of rent for places, (hops, 
mills, parcels of ground, bee-hives in forells, 
bathing-houfes, filheries, public inns, &c.* Par- 
ticularly a good deal of land which the crown 
cannot occupy is let on leafe as fields or mea- 
dows, by defasttines, for a trifle indeed, but 
from the great quantity, amounting to a good 
fura upon the whole. 

17. Recruit-money from merchants: thefe 
were obliged formerly to furnifli recruits, but 
now they pay for each recruit 500 rubles to the 
imperial caifle. From 100,000 merchants this 
amounts at every levy to a confiderable fum. - 
Foreign merchants are exempt from it. 

18. Various pecuniary penalties, fuch as, 
for harbouring or concealing deferters, for dif- 
tilling bVandy contrary to law, for felling brandy 
or fait contrary to law, for negleft of duty, (on 
which occafions a part of the officers’ pay is de- 
duded,) for keeping accounts in arrears, &c. 


Some of tliefe contradls have Indeed been dlfcontlniied, 
as the capture of fea-dogs in the Baikal; but others con- 
tinue, as appears from the fevcral ukafes and the revenue- 
accounts. Concerning fome I have my doubts, as feveral 
may perhaps have been abolifhed latterly, as the tenth of 
the maricnglas at Udinfle ; likewife the lo rubles for every 
iron foundery, and on finithics in Ycnifcillc. S:e Pallas, 
travels, tom. iii. p. 95 and 309* 
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Yet in fueh cafes none are proceeded againfl; 
with extreme feverity. 

What few remaining fources of revenue there 
may be will be found in fome refpe£ls at leaft 
reducible to one or other of the foregoing de- 
nominations. 

The national revenue then at prefent amounts 
annually to about as follows : Rubiti 

Tax on capital of 107,264 mer- 
chants, of whom though many 
pay only 5 rubles per annum, yet 
almoft as many pay 10, or 50 to 
1 00, and fome even icoo rubles ; 

fay only 1,300,000 

Poll-tax on 247,604 burghers, at 

i2okopeeks - , - - . . 297,000 

Poll-tax on 11,205,077 boors be- 
longmg to the crown and to pri- 
vate individuals, who, for the 
molt part, pay 70 kopeeks, a 
few fomewhat lefs, but many far 
more; on account of arrears. 


&c. fay only. 7,000,000 

Poll-tax on 774,067 odnodvortzi, 
at 1 ruble ; fome pay more, but 
others nothing at all - - - - 700,000 

Obrok on thefe odnodvortzi, at 3 
rubles - -- -- -- - 3,300,000 

O’brok 
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Obtok on 4,568,166 crown and 
oeconomy-boors, at 3 rubles ; yet 
becaufe fome contribute lefs, or 
perform work inftead, or remain 
in debt, &c. only - . . . 

Addition to the poll-tax and obrok, 
on each ruble 2 kopeeks 
Cuftoms at all the fea-ports, about 
Land-duties I reckon only at * 

From kabaks and public-houfes 
From the fale of fait - - - . 

From the crown-mines about - - 
From the mint 

From ftamped paper, perhaps 
Pofchlin on the fale of immovable 
property, likewife on proceedings 
at law, with feal-money, as alfo 
for preparing of patents, at lead 
Excife and recognition-duties, fun- 
dries ariftng from premiums for 
contrafts, rents, recruiting, and 
forfeitures ------- 

From Livonia and Efthonia, from 
the crown-eftates, in arende-corn. 


Rubles. 


9.000. 000 

380,00c 

8,ood,ooo 

800.0000 

8.500.000 

2 . 000 . 000 

1.800.000 

2,000,0P0 

600,000 


800,000 


600,000 


* When the trade wiili China is in good pit)grefs^ IS 
with other neighbouring countries, it amounts much higher, 


^ubably to a miliions. 

and 
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and fpecie, likewife profit on pay- Rubles, 
ments in natural products from 
private and public eftates, as alfo 
in revenues from the poft-houfes 200,000 

From families and kibitkies of Kal- 
mucs, from Tartars of Taurida, 

&c. * 100,000 


Befides many other receipts, particularly in 
natural prbdudts, which are not here fpecified. 
Accordingly we have now a refult of upwards 
of 46 millions ; though appearances give room 
to fuppofe that the receipts are not eflimated to 
their full amount f. But allowing that feverdi 
articles produce rather lefs, yet there remains ex- 
ceedingly more than foreigners (generally from 
conjedures without foundation or knowledge 
of the matter) have hitherto Hated. That the 
revenues cannot amount to much lefs, is mani- 
feft from the incontrovertible fafts which have 
been adduced ; however, ex abundanti, it may 
be iiluHrated by an inftance taken from another 
point of view. To this end let us feleft three 
governments which are not among the largeft 
either as to fuperficial contents or to the num- 

* The tribute in furs paid by fundry nations I conipre- 
htnd under the poll-tax and obrok. 

I f making a calculation force time ago with an intel- 
ligent jpan, we brought the produce to upwards of 48 mil- 
iDi, though every particular was very moderately rated. 

voE. 11. N N ber 
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ber of their inhabitants, namely, thofe of Reval, 
Riga, and Perme. In the two firft are found 
neither of the produftive monopolies of the 
cffown, viz. the fale of brandy and fait, nor 
mines ; and befides they are the fmalleft in the 
whole empire. But the government of Riga in 
the year 1785 brought in above i| millions, 
and that of Reval, being the leaft, in 1787 
about 300,000 rubles. From that of Perme 
the receipts are at prefent calculated to be above 
3f millions. Now confider the number, the di- 
menfions, and the revenues of the other govern- 
ments *. 

The national revenue, therefore, far exceeds 
that of moft other countries in Europe, and is 
amply fufficient not only to anfwer all the ex- 
pences of government, but alfo to afford con- 
fiderable fums for the benefit and embellifhment 
of the empire, though the late emprefs remitted 
many taxes and abolifhed feveral monopolies. 
With the farther increafe of commerce it will 
naturally keep equal pace. — But if we takq 
into the account the military fervice performed 
by fome nations, among others of the Don-ko- 
zaks and theif numerous branches, or the great 

• Here might, perhaps, be a proper place to fubjom 
fome farther obfervatioiiB on the public burdens or taices; 
ilfis will be done aftdwards if rooiA can be fpared for 
purpofe, ’ 

iavingt 
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favings * Erifing from the nature of the govern- 
ment and the habits of the people, and regal'd 
them, as we properly may, as part of the re- 
venue, we fhall hnd the amount to be greater 
by fome millions. 

The national expenditure ought reafonably 
now to be fet againd the receipts, and both com- 
pared together ; but to this I find myfelf not 
competent, and muft, therefore, make a few 
brief remarks fuiSce. > — In general it may be 
affirmed, that in drawing a comparifon between 
Ruffia and other european nations it exhibits a 
ftriking difference in regard to national ex- 
pencesf. What in other countries demands 
•enormous fums, can fometimes in Ruffia be ac- 
coroplilhed at much lefs than the half; only 

* Among thefe are not only the fmall pay of the foldiers 
and faflors, but alfo many other particulars. Thus, the 
whole of the vaft multitude of the uralian Kozaks, for all 
their military fcrvices on the frontiers of that fide of the 
empire, &c, receive of the crown no more than an annual 
pay of 5000 rubles, and a few prefents when they bring 
fifh to Peterlburg : in return, the abundant fifliery in the 
river Ural is granted to them, (for which fome merchants 
are faid to have offered to take by contraft at the fum of 
?oo,ooo rubles,) by means of which they are enabled to 
pafs their days in idleiiefs, jollity, and luxury, and think 
themfelves richly paid, 

f One of the firll is, that, for inftance, in foijvp coun- 
tries, where the national income is very great, the msyor 
part of it goes to pay the intereft of the national debt. 

If 2 compare 
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compare the many great fortreffes in France, or 
the pay of failors in England and Holland, with 
thofe in Ruflia, where the cheapnefs of provi- 
fions and other neceflaries^ the multiplicity of 
the produds, the low pay, the fervices to^be 
performed without wages, and feveral other 
things occafion very confiderable favings, — 
However it mufl: be obferved on the other hand, 
that the preferit national expenditure in Ruffia 
is widely different from what it formerly was : 
to convince us of this we need only turn our eyes 
to the numerous fleets, the augmentations of the 
army, the many fumptuous eftablifhments,the em- 
bellifliments of the refidence, the ere6lion and 
fupport of a great number of new towns, the bene- 
ficial endowments, the falaries of the oflicers in the 
provincial governments, and a thoufand other 
things, in comparifon of the expences of the 
imperial trcafury in former reigns. It is not 
therefore furpruing that new fources of revenue 
were neceffary for meeting thefe expences. How 
many millions have been fpent upon the colo- 
nifts ! What fums are now required by the nu- 
merous places of education, cadet-corps, fchooU, 
the making of new' roads, for. inftance that 
from Peterlburg to Mofco, &c. Even the mi- 
nifters at foreign courts are increafed in number; 
and how many confuls did Catharine IL keep 
in feveral places where formerly there were none ! 

7 The 
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The penfions, likewife, at prefent * require more 
than formerly, as there are two new orders of 
knighthood inftituted who receive them. — » 
From this curfory view it appears, indeed, that 
the national expences muft be very great, bul 
the aftual amount of them cannot be accu- 
lately given by any private individual, probably 
not even by the high-treafurer of die empire t« 

That the ereftion and fupport of the govern-^ 
ments, on account of the great number of offi- 
cers on ftipends, muft occafion to the crown an 
annual expence of fome millions, of which no- 
thing was heretofore known, needs not to be in- 
fifted on. It may be illuftrated by an example 
drawn from the five following governments. That 
of St. Peterfburg, including the military com- 
mands, cofts annually 144,450 rubles j that of 
Vyborg 1 13,663 ; that of Reval about 108,000; 
that of Riga in alberts-dollars and ruffian coin 

* Even in the pcnfions there arc certain favings In Ruffia. 
It often happens that fuperannuated officers requeft, inftead 
of a penfioii, to be placed in fome garrifon, where, though 
with Icfs pay, they live at greater cafe and at a much 
fmaller expence. Others obtain, in lieu of a penlion, a piece 
of crown land on paying the arcndc. Others again are 
allowed an annual prefent out of the revenues arifing from 
the occonomy-boofs. 

f There arc national expences which are never publicly 
known, at leaft are never named in the eftimates according 
to their application to particular views of government. 
Sums that occafionally pafs through the haudi of a foreign 
miniller, 


NH 3 
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together about 168,000; and that of Perrtie 
161,947 rubles. — For the army eftablilhment, 
according to the declaration of a late member of 
the college of war, about the year 1764, wafe 
near upon 9 millions; the commiflaries of pro- 
vilion received 2,300,000 rubles : whether this 
fum be ftill fufEcient, as the army is much in- 
dreafed, I cannot fay, but probably it is, be- 
caufe by the new regulations many expences are 
avoided. — But that the fum formerly allotted 
to the marine of i, 200,000 cannot now in any 
degree fuffice, is manifeft from the brief repre- 
fentation already given. 

It is certain that the expencCvS of various kinds 
would be remarkably diminiflied, (and the re- 
ceipts Rt the fame time be increafed,) if all the 
people in office would faithfully manage the 
fums that pafs through their hands as their duty 
requires. Formerly the crown was fubjeft to 
great Ioffes (as is the cafe more or lefs in all 
countries) by negligence * and likewife by 
fraud t* — So likewife would the national re- 
venue 

* Thus, hay is fomctimes bought at a high price on 
the crown’s account ; and, not being wanted for immediate 
ufe, is fufFered to lie expofed to the weather till it is en- 
tirely fpoilt. So it frequently fares with the deliveries of 
meal in mat-facks. 

\ One inftance may ferve out of ten thpufand. An 
officer (by birth a German) had a large magazine under his 
care, which brought him in confiderable profit. Being 

called 
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venue be greater in itfelf if certain defeats and 
difadvantages could be entirely avoided. For, 
not to mention the great arrears in the obrok, 
and poll-tax, or in other matters, both the lea 
and land cuftoms fulfer a confiderable defalca> 
tion by fmuggling, which, in fpire of all pre- 
cautions hitherto employed, flourifhes here as 
much^ at lead, as in other countries. In the 
mean time the great number of frontier-fur- 
ve}'ors and frontier-riders appointed for the fupr 
preflion of it coft the imperial treafury confider- 
able fums. It has fometimes formerly hap- 
pened, that either merchants or perfons in office, 


called to town to deliver his accounts, on the journey the 
pviblic-houfe where he had put up for the night took £re 
(who fet it on fire need not be mentioned)^ He proved 
tlie burning of the houfe, lamented that his books were all 
burnt in it, and was difmifTed without farther procefs. — 
In the feven^years-war a contraftor, who wns bargaining 
with a general for a delivery of meal, demanded by far to». 
high a price. On being chid for having the afltirance to 
afic fo exorbitantly, excufed iiimfelf by faying, that he 
could reckon on but a very moderate profit^ as he muft make 
a number of prefents before he could hope to touch the 
money ; firft to get the contrail approved and figned ; then 
that no fault fliould be found with the meal on its deliver}’' ; 
next to get the proper receipt for it ; afterwards to obtain 
an order for payment; and, laitly, to procure the money 
without tirefome delays and evafions. It was laid that 
fucli tranfa^ons latterly became lefs frequent. ^ 

N W 4 
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by their manner of proceeding, or by accident, 
have interrupted the trade with feme of the 
neighbouring nations, and thereby brought a 
fenfible detriment to the cuftoms, and indeed to 
feveral provinces. — However, during the reign 
of her late majefty feveral former diminutions of 
the revenue were checked by prudent meafures, 
and at the fame time the amount very much 
increafed. One method was by putting a flop 
to the pradice of farming out the duties, &c. 

Concerning the national debt miftakes are 
alfo gone abroad. Some authors have efti- 
mated it at 40 millions of rubles j but this 
llatement is erroneous. Bufching gives it ac- 
curately from a manifefto of June 28, 1786, in 
which the emprefs fays, that by wars, by the 
augmentation of the forces by fea and land, as 
well ?s by coftiy undertakings to the incalcu- 
lable benefit of the empire, an expence has been 
already incurred to the amount of fix millions 
fix hundred thoufand rubles. Which debt was 
to be liquidated in the middle of the year 
1795*. When this is compared with the for- 
midable national debt in other countries of 
Europe, and at the fame time regard is had to 
the large revenues of Ruffia,- it is evidently a 
mere trifle. 

*• Not by new taxes, as in many other countries, but by 
the furplulTes arifing from the ordinary national revenues. 
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BOOK VIII. 

THE IMPERIAL COLLEGES. 

To facilitate our view of thefe objefts, and to 
difcriminate them more effeftually from each 
other, I fhall follow the method hitherto purfued 
by dividing them under feparate heads. 

.SECTION I. 

Preliminary Remarks. 

The adminiftration of fo large a government 
demands not only courts, but that fome of them, 
according to the circuit of their cognizance and 
affairs, Ihould be endowed with confiderable 
authority, and at the fame time difplay a fuitable 

dimity 
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imperial, colleges. 


digitfty and fplendor. However, an imperial col- 
lege by no means refembles a parliament, having 
aothority, or at leaft which might venture, to fet 
afide the edi£ls it received, and delay their 
execution. Indeed, as has been already Ihewn, 
by the decree of Peter I. and the regulations 
adopted by the late cmprefs, if, on the emiflion 
of any command or law, they wilh to fubmit 
fome weighty points for confidcration by way of 
remonftrance, it is permitted them to do fo, and 
to defer the execution till the final refolution be 
ol^tained ; when, if the command be repeated, 
no farther delay cnfues. i 

Mod of the imperial colleges, as will readily 
be fuppofed, are in the rcfidence, in the vicinity, 
ahd as it were under the eye of the fovereign ; 
many of them, however, have their leveral dif- 
tin£l departments at Mofco, and fome have even 
their principal fefiion there : either becaufe that 
capital was formerly alfo the refidence, and there- 
fore ftill enjoys fome privileges ; or as being 
thought more convenient for the difpatch of par- 
ticular affairs. — Moreover, the imperial col- 
leges are of two kinds, fome being co-ordinate 
with each other, and others fubordinate. In 
their halls of affembly at the upper end of the 
4able ftands a chair of ftate under a canopy for 
the fovereign, as a fenfible token of that authority 

prefiding 
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prefiding there, a conftant fuggelUon to dieal£;tn> 
bled members, and a magnificence exciting awe *. 
The members of the colleges fit at the fides of 
the tables, as does the prefident likewife. — In 
the imperial colleges is a procureur, or upper- 
procureur, but in the fenate a general procureur. 
The procureur fits in one corner of the hall j in 
another the fecretary or upper fecretary : neither 
of whom have properly any voice in the tranC- 
aflionst; but the former muft obferve that 
nothing is done contrary to law, and therefore it 
is his bufmefs to remind the aifembly during their 
confultations of the particular laws that relate to 
the matter before them as occafion may require. 

* In all the inferior courts a triangular figure of brjf* 
furraounted with an imperial crown is placed upon the table, 
of the fame nature tvith the mace belonging to bodies cor- 
porate in England, as a fymbol of the authoiity by which 
the fittings are held. On the three faces of this triangle 
are inferibed the uhafes of Peter 1 . concerning judges and 
parties. Whoever behaves difrefpedlfully or improperly 
before this figure, is confidered as having behaved fo in 
prefence of the fovereign. 

f 111 the lower courts, where new judges are chofen every 
three years, the fecretary muft prefent the members of the 
court with the laws that ferve to the decilion of the cales 
that come before them. This, together with long expe- 
rience, &c. may give him at times a certain degree of 
influence, and that even in fuperior courts. 


• No 
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No fentence is valid, or can be fent abroad 
without his fignature. if the procureur, e. g. 
in the fenate, perceives fome contrary reafons, 
he reprefents them to the department; if tliey 
prove of no avail, he delivers them to the gene- 
ral procureur, who ntay, if he plcafe, lay the 
matter before the aiTemblecl fenate. — Belong- 
ing to all the colleges are not only a great nuin- 
bei*'of ehancery-orticers, as fecretaries, archivilts, 
canccllerifls, writers, &c. as there is a prodigious 
deal of w'riring * ; but every one of the fuperior 
has its own printing-office, as well as its phy- 
ficians in ordinary. 

Peter the great is allowed on all hands to have 
accomplifltcd much ; but it was not poflible for 
him to introduce every thing at once. Under 
his fuccelTors in many refpeds but little was done : 
perhaps likewife abufes might creep in by the 
undue exercife of power by a particular college, 
or the ufurpations or the negligence of forae per- 
fons who had arrived at the fummit of confe- 

In no other country in the world perhaps are the 
offices even of the inferior courts, fo thronged with clerks, 
and no where is there fo much wTiting as in Ruflia. — 
Nevertlielcfs it is pretended that formerly in every chancery 
an adequate regularity did not always prevail, — On urgent 
occahons, after making Hridf fearch for papers, plans, ad- 
mcarurementr, and a thoufand other things, they could not 
be fqjLind in their proper places. 


quence. 
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quence*. This it was that fuggefted to Ca- 
tharine II. the neceflity for making many alter- 
ations, and for adopting new regulations. — 
Likewife by the introduction of the provincial 
governments feveral of the former colleges 
became lefs neceffary, and others quite fuper- 
fluous ; accordingly fome have entirely ceafed to 

; others are only employed about long-de- 
pending caufes ; of many the public knows not 
whether they are continued or abolilhed, or 
whether they have undergone any changes : 
therefore no accurate account can now be given 
of them f. — lit general it is not to be expefted 
that I Ihould deliver a circumftantial defeription 
of every college, its members, its concernments. 
See. but fuch brief accounts as the nature of the 
work allows, will be found in the following 
fedtions. 

♦ One indance happened under the emprefs Elizabeth, 
which excited great attention in regard to the city of Irkutllr, 
on which occafion a very upright governor was made a 
facrifice- 

f It is not therefore to be wondered at that Bufehing 
fpeaks doubtfully of various colleges, without afeertaining 
whether they be aboliflied or ilill in being. — • lu like man- 
ner I mention fome that exifted formerly and are now 
aboliflied, bat feveral doubtfully, for want of being able to 
obtain fatisfa£lory accounts. Therefore, it will not julUy 
be imputed to negligence, if each college docs not appear 
exaftly in its right place, or if fome comptoirs are entirely 
palTed over. 
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SECTION IL 

The Council and the Cabinet. 

In common language neither of them arc 
reckoned among the imperial colleges j yet in 
many refpefts they may be confidered as fuch. 
Both of them met in the palace, depended upon 
the emprefs, a6fed under her eyes, received im- 
mediately her orders, and were in a manner the 
places wjiere all things were originally fubmitted 
to her decilion and publilhed as her decrees. 

During the reign of Peter I. neither of them 
were known : all orders were then iifued from 
the fenate, as the fupreme college of the empire, 
where he was frequently prefent and perfonally 
prefided. The emprefles Catharine I. and Anna 
departed from this praflice : they erefled a cabi- 
net, confifting, under their prefidence, of the 
two chancellors, and perhaps a couple of cabinet- 
mlniilers; and hence the imperial commands 
were difpatched to the fenate*, which was ftill 
neceffary to be done. This was altered again 

^ ♦ It fecmed to lofe fomcwhat by this, as -having now qo 
in the promulgation of decrees, and confequently no 
tongcr reprefented the true imperial privy-council. 

. by 
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by the emprefs Elizabfeth, as ftie always was 
ledulous to retain every regulation that had been 
made by her father : ihe removed the cabinet; 
and, by a manifefto, Dec. 12, 1741, reftored to 
the fenate that confequence which it had had in 
the reign of Peter 1. 

The emprefs Catharine II. on her afcending 
the throne faw very weighty reafons for giving 
a quite different conformation to the fenate, and 
alfo thought it for the advantage of government 
to ereft a council and a cabinet. 

The COUNCIL was ftyled in rufs, her imperial 
majefty’s council. It was compofed of^ the prin- 
cipal officers and perfons of the empire, namely, 
of general feldt-marfhals, generals in chief, fena- 
tors, and actual privy-counfellors ; at prefent 
they are fourteen in number ; the fifteenth fills 
the place of a chancery-direftor, and has a fecre- 
tary under him. The vice-chancellor of the 
empire is a member of this council (the poll of 
grand-chancellor is fometimes, as at prefent, 
vacant^). 

The CABINET, to which belongs the care of 
t^ fprereign’s private affairs or concerns, as 
likewife the reception of petitions, confills gene- 
rally of ten perfons^ the high ffewafd cif the 
houfebold, privy-couofeilors, major-generals, and 

4late> 
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fiatorcounfellors, with their feveral fubordinate 
officers and . chanceries. It alfo examines dif- 
patehes., pafies accounts, &c. takes cognizance 
of the produce of filver-mines, &c. — Whoever 
is not fatisfied with a decifion of the fenate, may 
appeal by petition to the cabinet ; and in this 
refpe£t it does the office of a fupreme tribunal, 
in which the fovereign in perfon decides. 

In extraordinary cafes it fometimes happens 
that a fpecial high court of juftice is appointed, 
not fubordinate to the fenate but immediately 
under the fovereign. The prefidents are ufually 
taken from the imperial colleges and other 
eminent ftations, and likewife from among the 
members of the fynod*. Where the alleged 
ollence is of an extremely heinous nature f, the 
examination is firft made by particular perfons 
appointed for that purpofe, and the protocol is 
laid before the commiffioners for their judgment. 
We have feen occafionally a commiffion ap- 
pointed for caufing plans to be drawn up of 
important inllitutions in contemplation, as that, 
among others, which the late emprefs called 

Only as fpiritual peifons they never put their hand to 
a feivterice of death. 

\ Suciij for example^ as were thofe of Mirovitch and 
Pagatftief. 

. . . together 
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tdgether fome years ago to confider on the ftatc 
of the mines. On fuch and various other occi* 
fions the appointment of a commiflion feetfti 
highly neceflary *. 


SECTION 111. 

The two fupreme Imperial Colleges. 

In common acceptation there is but one } 
namely, the directing fenate, as that which ilTues 
its orders to all the other colleges and boards* 
but receives none except from the foverdgn; 
having in reality a great authority and high con-< 
fideration. Yet in fome refpefls the fynod (hduld ’ 
be confidered as on a par with it, as being lik<s> 
wife fubje^t to no other college, but receive! 

♦ The late vice-chancellor count Panin frequently de« 
dared his diflike to all commiffions ; he thought it more 
fultablc to the due courfc of law, that every caufc Oiould 
come before its proper court. But that cannot be done iii 
all cafes : one proof of it is in the abovetnentioned ftate of^ 
the mines, into which many diforders had found their vray, 
which the mine-college could Hot redify . Even in marten ^ 

of lefs moment commiffions and boards of inquiry are ap« 
pointed in all countries^ But in Ruffis^ cafes often happen 
where two or three courts mull decide in common; and 
then they aft the part of a comxniffion. 

voL^ 21. 0 0 mritn 
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CBiders from the fovereign alone. Both require 
a fomewhat more precife account. 

, J. The DIRECTING SENATE was conftituted 
by the emperor Peter I. who raifed it alfo to the 
rank of the fupreme or higheft college of the 
empire*. By an ukafe of the 15th of Decem- 
ber 1763, (which the fenate publifhed under the 
date of January 12 , 1764,) the late emprefs new- 
modelled it entirely, commanding that it Ihould 
thenceforwards confift of fix departments, each 
of which to have its allotted bufinefs, but neither 
to take precedence of the other : four of thefe 
are in Peterfburg, and the other two in Mofeo. 
Bach ill’ues its orders, and fends them to the in- 
ierior courts f. The nomination and the num- 

, * The day of its inftitutioii, as we find it in the 
account of SchtremetoPs life, was the 25th of February 
lyii, in the calendar of the academy of fciences for the 
7ear 1790 it is accordingly faid to have exified 79 years ; 
whereas our countryman captain Perry, who was then in the 
tfountry, tells us that it w^s inftituted at Mofeo in 1709, 
and called to Peterlburg in 1712, and that at firll it con- 
filled of nine boyars. In fadl It feems to have been 
erected in the place of the old boyars. 

, f As each of the fix departments iffues decrees in that 
belonging to it, (which are uniformly called fenate-ukafes, ) 
it is inipolTible for^ private individual, even in the heart of 
the refidencc,., to inform himfeif of all the new ftatUtes and 
ordinances ; only fome few of them being pulbli/hed through 
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ber of the members depended folely on the 
emprefs: in the year 1786 the firft department 
coniilled of nine, and the fecond of fix members ; 
in 1789 the firft had fifteen, the fecond nine. 
Thefe fit, as no prefident or vice-prefident is ever 
chofen, according to their rank, and feniority; 
They have always been men of high rank, di- 
ftinguillied generals, privy-counfellors, princes, 
counts, &c. By an ukafe of Peter I. if the 
monarch has appointed no others, governors are 
principally to have feats in the fenate, as being 
already converfant in ftate afiairs. This fome* 
times iliil happens, as not many years fince a 
governor obtained the place of a fenator • j 
moreover, every general-governor, by various 
edi£ls, in virtue of his office, is a member, of the* 
fenate, at leaft is regarded as an extraordinary- 
member, for on his coming into the refidence, 
he may appear in the fenate, and there give his 
vote. 

This fupreme imperial college, which the 
emprefs, in her Inftrudtion to the legiflative com* 
million, fed. xxvi. ftyles the fandkuary of the 
laws, can iflue orders to any other imperial col- 
lege, and receives reports from them (the fynod 
alone is an exception to this, to which howeyer 
the fenate in certain cafes may make a fort, of 

* The word fenator is adopted inty the ruffian language. 

0 0 2 requeft) : 
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reqoeft) : it publiflies the laws and edicts received 
from the monarch, and provides for their exe- 
cution ; returns a decifive aiifwer to the queftions 
fent in by the courts or governors in doubtful 
cafes ; appoints to many confiderable pofts in the 
viceroyalties ; advances, in the name of the 
empre'fs, meritorious civil-officers to higher 
rank * j and is the higheft tribunal to which 
appeal can be made : for none can cither appeal 
from its decrees f nor complain of them; but 
. whoever is diffatisfied with its fentence, has no 
other refource than to prefent his petition to the 
cabinet as before obferved. 

At prefent far more titles, but to which no adlual fer ■ 
.\u,t ur pay arc annexed, are conferred than formerly, for 
inilance*, that of a college-fecrctary, titular or a£liial coim- 
fellor?, colIegc-afrelTors, 8cc. 

f Accordingly the empvefs fays in Her Inftruftion, &c. 

xck. that the appeal to the fovercign ought always to 
Ic rendered difficult. 

X Then the emprefs ufed (though not always, as it dc- 
.pended on her) to transfer the cafe adjudged by one 
department to the whole feiiatc for their decifion. If the 
aPiembly pronounced a unanimous fentence, then no hope 
remained to the party 6f any alteration from the fove- 
reign. But if only one fenator judged otherwife, then a 
gleam of hope was left. Some have gone from the whole 
fenate (the plenum) with a petition to the cabinet j yet I 
know of but one inildnce where the emprefs made any 
alteration in tjie decree of the fenate, in order to (hew a 
faypuir to all the perfons concerned. 

A very 
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A very important, and indeed it may be &id, 
the mod important perfon in the fenate is the 
general procureur, who can oppofe the refolutions 
paded by any one of the departments, prevent 
their execution, and convene the whole fenate 
together to pronounce upon them ; and has, 
befides, under his care a great number of im. 
portant affairs. 

In the fenate are kept the archives of the 
empire ; and various odicial comptoirs and chan* 
ceries belong to it or depend upon it. Thefe are, 
the office of imperial treafurer, or the prefent 
board of the imperial revenues, which has four 
departments, with particular comptoirs * for the 
difburfements and for the furpluffes (or as they 
fay in Rullla, the over-remaining Anns) ; .then, * 
the board of admeafurement of the country and 
the frontiers, with chancery and comptoir, which 
the late emprefs appointed ; the office of general 
requeft mailer, the herald-mafter's comptoir, &c. 
But in the two departments at Mofeo the rofraed- 
archives, containing the family-proofs of all the 
uobility, have been hitherto kept. 

^ 2. The HOLY DIRECTING SYNOD, the fupremc 
fpiritual court of the ruffo-greek church. In the 

* Such an one is the prefent ftatc-comptoir as a divUipn 
of whajL is called the kafnatfcheilvo, for paying out the fums 
neceffary for the vapous pcterlburg-departments, &c. # 

Q o 3 year 
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year 1789 this high college confided of one 
metropolitan, one archbilhop, one bilhop, one 
protopope, (the imperial confcffor) ope archie- 
mandrit, cme protopope (of the feculars), one 
upper-procureur, one chief-fecretary, one execu- 
tor, three fecretaries, one protocolid, and one 
daff-furgeon ; abfent members were, one metro- 
politan, two archbilhops, one bilhop. At the 
fynodal comptoir at Mofco at that time were one 
metropolitan, one archpried of the fecular cfefgy, 
one procureur, and one fecretary. In the fpiritual 
commilfion, one metropolitan, one archbilhop, 
one privy-counfellor, apd one fecretary ♦ have 
their feats. — Under the authority of the fynod 
are all prelates, confidories, ecclefiadics, churches, 
religious books, &c. 

* Befides thefe each eparchy has its own confiflory con- 
iifting of one archimandrit, one or two priors (igumens) 
foiue fecular clergy. 
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SECTION IV. 

T/;f reji the imperial Colleges^ with feveral of the 
Chanceries, Sfft. 

They are in a manner co-ordinate, and' corre- 
fpond with each other. They were all inllituted 
later than the fenate, the mofl; antient of them, 
dating its origin about the year 1718. In re- 
ference to the foregoing they may be regarded as 
colleges of the fecond clafs. They are diftin- 
guiflied from all, even the firft courts of the vice- 
royalties, by having their fphere of adion not 
limited to a fmgle government ; and likewife in 
this, that they do not firft apply to the fenate, 
but diredly to the fovereign. 

I. The COLLEGE OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS, whjch 

has the diredion of minifterial matters, pays the 
falaries of minifters at foreign courts, penfions, 
and expences of envoys abroad, gives paffports, 
he. In all public lifts it ftands before the reft. 
The feats here are occupied by the vicechanceU 
lor and other eminent perfonages, at prefent, 
for example, the fteward of the houfliold, two 
adual ftate-counfellors, and feveral ftate-coun- 
fellors, and chancery-counfellors. Betides 14 
. 004 peffons 
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perfons who exercife the fecretanate, 26 trail* 
llatprs are here appointed, with feveral othw 
cbanceryroiHcers. In their lifts the minifters 
abroad in 1786 ftood in the following order: 
Warfaw, Vienna, Paris, Madrid, Lifbon, Na* 
pies, Drefden, Hague, Turin, London, ^atif- 
bon, Frankfurt on the Maine, Berlin, Copen- 
hagen, Stockholm, Hamburgh, Eudn, Mitau, 
Venice, Conftantinople, Florence, . Munich, 
Dantzick. — Agents or commiftioners *, were 
likewife kept at Genoa, Maltha, and in 178^ 
alfo in Perlia, 

Hereto may be properly added from the fame 
lifts thofe perfons who are appointed to parts 
abroad, on account of commerce, or at leaft 
ifnder that title, viz. the general confuls at 
Hamburgh, Stockholm, London, -Liibon, in 
Sicily, at Smyrna, in the Archipelago, in Mol- 
davia, at Corfu, Oftende, Salonichi, Leghorn, 
Gibraltar, Alexandria, in Albania, Saida, and 
the other places in Syria, Morea, at Raguza, 
Bourdeaux, and Venice. — 2. The confuls, 
vice-confuls, and agents : at Sinope, Elfmeur, 
Triefte, Cadiz, Otranto, Marfeilles, Rome, and 

♦ The ruflian terni pdver^inuye I do not here preUnd to 
trahflate accurately. Agent does not come up to it, as 
that ^ord is already naturalized in the nii&n language. 

' . Civitll- 
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Ctvka*vecchta, Amfterdam, LibaUf 
Koeiug&ergy Lubek, Kiel, Dantzik, AugflM»f , 
Kefalonia, Nice, and Villa-franca, ZanGe,« -in 
Dalmatia Ancona, in Perfia at the port of 
Entfili, in Candia, Cyprus, Rhodes, Chio, Sa- 
mos, at Varna, Porto-ferraio, Negroponte, Sah^ 
torini, Bairut, Damafcus, Vindau, in the Dar- ’ 
danelles, in Moldavia, and at Dunkirk. 

The foreign miniflers, refidents and agents 
at the imperial court of RufTia, are in the follow- 
ing alphabetical order * : from Auftria, Great 
Britain, Venice, Holland, Denmark, Spain, Kar- 
talinia, Naples, Poland, Portugal, Pruflla, Sax- 
ony, Sardinia, Tufcany, France, and Sweden. 
The cities Lubek, Hamburgh, Bremen, and 
Dantzic, keep one general agent. 

z. The COLLEGE OP WAR. It is compofed 
partly of permanent members, and partly of 
fuch as are changed. Of the former number is 
the prefidentf, who is always general feldt- 
marihal though this place has been fonietimes 
left vacant} then the vice-prefidem, which poft 

is filled by a general in chief ; next a general 

... ‘ 

^ That 18, according to the ruilian alphabet, 
f Prince Potemkin filled this port. 

Inftanccil have not been wanting of a genend in, chief 
becoming general leldt-marfhal fimply by obtaining the of* 
fice of prefident. -* 

lieutenant 
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lieutenant and a general major, or even feveral 
of them. The changeable members confift like- 
wife of generals, who are taken from the divi- 
fions at Hated times. To the chancery, &c. be- 
long the upper fecretary, with the rank of a co- 
lonel in the army, the general controleur, the 
procureur, general auditor, upper auditor, ex- 
ecutor, feveral fecretaries-, &c. — This college 
does not entirely fupply the place of a minifter 
at war ; it even has nothing to do wkh plans of 
operation, which belong to the council alone; 
however its bufinefs is extenfive and important ; 
it relates to regulations for the divifions, campsj 
encampments, and head-quarters ; advance- 
ments*, difmiflions, and penfions; appoint- 
ment oi; depofuion of generals and officers ; di- 
rections for the payment of fums required ; and 
a variety of other matters. Under it are the 
accomptant’s office, which tieUveis the money 
and articles of ammunition to the divifions and 
regiments ; the general viCluaHing-office, the of- 
fice for clothing the army, the military chert, 


* The war-collegc promotes up to lieutenant-colonel, 
but only ilgns the patent of fubaltern officers. The patents 
of ftaff-officers miift be fubmitted to the fovercign for ebu- 
tirmation and fignature. All generals and colonels were 
advanced by her majefty. — The fame holds good with 
refp^A to difmiflals and refignations. 


the 
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the manui&ftories of arms, alfo 'ia c&rtma re- 
fpe£ts the quarter-m^er-genera4 on whom thb 
artillery and engineers depend. — The cadet- 
oorps is not under the war college. ft has a 
particular office in Mpfcp. 

3. The ADMIRALTY COLLEGE haS itS piC- 
iident *, who is high-admiral, a vice-prefident, 
and as members, admirals, and vice-admirals j 
in the chancery, a procureur, upper fecretary, 
general auditor-lieutenant, executor, &c. — > In 
its province are the ffiip-yards, general war-conv 
iniiTariate, the ftore-office, &c. and has alffi its 
fubordinate offices f at various places, as. Arch- 
angel, Cronftadt, Kazan, Aftrakhan, &c. — 
That the fleet in the Euxine is not under its au- 
jthority has been already mentioned in its prt^}^’ 
place. It directs the conflrudion and the fta- 
tioning of fhips, has the infpedion of fuch fo- 
refts as lie near navigable rivers, makes advance- 
ments, grants, difmiffions, &c. but lilce the war- 
college, has no interference with plans of ope- 
fiUion. 

4. The COLLEGE OF JUSTICE, or commonly 
the juftice-college. The law-matters of Livo^- 
nia, Eflhonia, and Finland are Hill nominally ih 
its jurifdi^ion ; but fince the Preftion of the 

* The grand-duke Paul Fetrovitch filled that ftatbn. 

f Kantora is the word in al) thefe places adopted into 
rufs from the french comptoir. 
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viccroyalties of Riga, Reval, and Vyborg, no 
lawfuits are any longer brought hither from 
thofe duchies. From that time it has been folely 
employed in terminating caufes of long ftand^ 
ing, and are now alnioft all decided. It at pre- 
fent only takes cognizance of the matrimonial 
and confiftorial fuits of the members of the pro- 
teftant communions in Ingria or the govern- 
ment of St. Peterlburg and in Rullia (for the 
roman catholics have been for fome years, ex- 
empted by an immenoi ukafe from its jurifdic- 
tion, and fubjeded to the archiepifcopal ccm- 
fiftory in Mohilef). Accordingly it is now con- 
tinued only as a proteftant confiftory. 

5. The COLLEGE OF COMMERCE is ulfo in St. 
Peterlburg ; has a prelident, feveral members, 
its procureur, executor, fome fecretaries, &c. 

6. The MEDICAL COLLEGE has a chief-di- 
reftor, prefident, and feveral members, amongil 
whom are a general ftaff-dodor, various doftors 
and ftaflF-furgeons. It has the fuperintendance 
of whatever belongs to the department of me- 
dicine, provides the army and navy with phy- 
ficians and furgeons, &c. Nobody can practice 
the healing art in the empire without having 
previoufly undergone an examination here *. 

• From which neither the title of doftor obtained abroad 
nor any other atteftation can be admitted as an exemption. 

The 
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The college confers alfo on phyficians 'hnd' fur- 
geons the title of doftor (a faculty ^ich 
abroad only univerlities pretend to) ; it likemfe 
advances furgeons, who have ferved a certain 
time, to be ftaff-furgeons, even when they are 
not appointed to the army, but are only in a 
country town *. 

Befides thefe are many other chanceries or 
permanent commillions and departments, all 
having their peculiar bufinefs. Among them 
are ; the upper-hunt-mafter’s chancery, which 
has likewife an office in Mofco; the court ac- 
comptant-office, in which the high court-marlhal 
prefides; the ftable-kantora, the building and 
garden kantora ; the affignations-bank ; the impe- 
rial bank ; the commercial commiffion, .which in 
1789 confided of fix members, all perfons of 
confiderable rank, and one chancery dircftor, 
two fecretaries, one executor, &c. ; the mint de- 
partment ; the revifions-departments, which in a 
fenate’s ukafe of the year 1789 was named the 
office for revifmg the accounts of the empire ; 
the commiffion for framing the plan of a new. 
law-book ; the academical commiffion, eflablifhed 
not long fince, has the fuperintendance all 

r,,.. 

* It has the care of obftetrical inftitutions, regiiUtes the 
charges of apothecaries, &c. and determines what noftnim# 
may be fold in the empire. ' . 

the 
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the fchools and univerfities in the empire, (ex- 
cepting only fuch as have efpecial privileges,) 
provides and examines all the neceffary fchool- 
books, has under it an academical-diredkory, 
and receives accounts from all the fchools ; die 
department of the finance-college, &c. In ge- 
neral all infiitutions of importance, almoll every 
large edifice, the education-houfes, hofpitals, 
&c. have theirjparticular offices. 

During the late reign many of the colleges 
and kantoras formerly in being were abolilhed. 
This was done at firft by an ukafe, bearing date 
Dec. 15, 1763, when a total alteration was in- 
troduced into the fenate. Others have ceafed 
on the erection of the provincial viceroyalties. 
Of this number are, i. the ruffian college- of 
jufiicc, at the fame time the juftice-comptoir, 
and the fudnoi-prikafe, (which latter formerly 
decided petty matters of petition and demand,) 
having their chanceries both at Mofco and St. 
Peterfburg. 2. The finance-college in Mofco, 
and the ruffian finance-comptoir in Peterfburg, 
the bufinefs of which is now done by the finance- 
chambers of the feveral governments. 3. The 
fuperior magiflracy ; after having terminated its 
affairs, it ceafed on the 9th of April 1788. 
4. The tutelary-chancery, to which were com- 
mitted the care of all the colonill-inflitutions. 

‘ 5. The 
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5. The college of mine- works, the where- 

of are now managed by the finance-chambers 
of the governments ; to it was fubjeded, in the 
year 1781, the fiberian head-mine-ofBce at Eka- 
tarinenburg, confiituted by the emperor Peter I. 
over all the uralian mines, and till then inde- 
pendent. There is nothing now remaining of 
it but the mine-fchool at St. Peterfturg. 6. The 
cccononiy-college, inftituted the 26th of Febru- 
ary 1 764, to have the fuperintendance over alt 
the landed property at that time taken from the 
church, and called fpiritual eftates, (epifcopal, 
monaftic, and ecclefiaftical,) and to manage 
their pecuniary produce. At prefent the boors 
^ belonging to thofe eftates are under the control 
of the oeconomy-direftors at the finance-chatn- 
bers. — The following colleges and comptoirs 
appear to be already aboliftied, or at leaft are 
now fuperfluous : i. The feudal-coliege which 
gave decifions in litigated fuccellions and law- 
fuits concerning landed property, and confifted 
of four departments. 2. The rcvifions-college, 
which was a fort of check on other colleges, and 
revifed their accounts, and, like the former, was 
at Mofco. 3. The finance-comptoir for ;Uvp^ 
nian, efthonian, and finland affairs, the bufmefs 
whereof is transferred to the finance-coutts of 
3 the' 
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the governments. 4. The manufaflure-college, 
■which was at Mofco, but had a coraptoir at St. 
Peterlburg. 5. The confifcations-college, which 
direfted the fale of all forfeited eftates, and, 
among other things, levied the mul6fs and fines 
impofed by the other colleges. 6. The chief 
falt-comptoir, the bufinefs of which is probably 
given to the finance-courts. 


SECTION V. 

A glance at the Laws. 

Persons who imagine the ruffian form of go- 
vernment to be defpotic have haftily advanced, 
that in Pvuffia every thing is arbitrarily decided 
rather than legally adjudged *, fince, befides 
the ukafes that come out from time to time, 
which, being fuited only to particular cafes, are 
frequently different from each other and even 
contradiftory, there is no fixed and determinate 
law, much lefs any proper colleaion of fta- 

* Fonnerly, while there were no regular tribunals, it 
might be that governors, who were every thing in their 
governments, or perhaps a voivode, might pronounce arbi- 
bitrarily in many cafes. But fuch things are no longer 
done. 


tutes. 
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ifutes *. This is a great miftafce; ftir^ riot to 
mention particular provinces, fuch as thofe of 
jLittle RulHa and thofe of the Baltic, who have 
always retained their antient laws, and had the 
free ufe of them ; law-books, or digefts of thfe 
laws, have long been in being, and in ufe in 
Great Ruflia. One of them, the novgorodian, 
was drawn up by Yaroflaf the great in the ele- 
venth century. Tzar Ivan Valfilievitch pub- 
lilhed a national code, which was h-amed upon 
the manner of thinking in thofe times. Tzar 
Alexey Michailovitch publifhed the Uloflienie f 
as a new law of the country, taking in fome de- 
gree the antient laws for its bails |. A far 
greater number of laws are derived from Pet^r 


* Great improvements are continually making in the 
iaw9, but there are many extant both antient and modern } 
therefore it is often faid in ukafes and ordinances, that thy 
proceeding is to be conformably with the laws of the em- 
pire, or in general according to the laws. 

f It forms a quarto volume about an inch in thicknefs. 

It refers back to the national-laws of tzar Ivan ValBl- 
lievitch, as then in being, but too rudely drawn up for the 
then prefeht times. Accordingly, the tzar called together 
bis boyars, the patriarch, the metropolitans, archbifltd^S^ 
bifhops, and . others, to take them into conlideratioh Vnth 
him, who unantmouily agreed to the prefent as the hkf iol 
the land; and he iifued his commands that it 0>Quld be 
brought into prafticc as the deciiive law. • 

P P 
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the great j for, befides many particular okafes, 
and thofe afterwards collefted, all of which have 
the force of laws, feveral colleftions of his are 
extant, fuch as, the general regulation; the 
privileges granted to mine-owners, to which the 
emprefs Anna afterwards annexed a mine-regu> 
lation ; the fpiritual-reglement, enlarging upon 
that which had been begun by tzar Ivan Yaffil- 
lievitch, and continued by Alexey Michailo- 
vitch } the articles of war, &c. — But never 
did any of the fovereigns apply their attention 
fo much to legiflation as Catharine II. from the 
very commencement of her reign, by whom 
were ifi'ued a great number of feparate ukafes 
and ordinances as well as whole colleftions : 
among .the latter may be claffed the ordinances 
for the adminiftration of the governments, the 
inflrudion, the charter granted to the nobility, 
the regulations for the police, for commerce. See. 

She exerted every means that law and equity 
Ihould every where have their courfe. Judges 
were appointed in the neighbourhood of every 
place; their duties were clearly preferibed to 
them *, and they were brought to account for 

* If the ordinances that haVc been publifhed to that 
effeft were faithfully complied with, there Would certainly 
be no ground of complaint againft the adminiftration of 
gorernmeut. 

neglect. 
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hegted. Every rank ana fiation knew its privi- 
leges and the bounds alTigned to it. Wherever 
any defe£b was perceived* means were applied 
for remedying it according to the exigences of 
the times and of the empire, and for improving 
and completing the fyltem of legiilation. 

Whatever irregularities and enormities have 
heretofore been committed, they certainly were 
not by far fo frequent during the late reign ; 
and her majefty’s orders were not only very 
ftrift againft every mode of corruption, fraud, 
and oppreflion *, but by afcertaining the pay of 
her oiScers and defining their duties, together 
with the employment of other means, fhe effec- 
tually checked thofe deplorable evils, and earn- 
eftly endeavoured to prevent them entirely. So 
that it feems now to be morally impofiible that 
fuch ads of injufUce and cruelty Ihould again, 
be pradifed as are found in the hiftory of many, 
of her predeceflbrs, and particularly in that of 
the emprefs Elizabeth. 

* We need only refer to the Ukafe of the i j;th of Dec. 
1763, for an account of the opprelGons, &c. that gave rife 
to it} m the emprefs's own words* See Life of Catht^ 
fine II* vol. 2* p. 345. 3d edit. See alfo p. 477 k fqcj* 
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REMARKS ON THE 


Remarks on the Condition of the Subjects. 

That in reprefenting the ftate of a country 
and the nature of its government, a principal 
regard fhould be had to the condition of the 
fubjeds needs no formal proof ; it might indeed 
be confidered in fome degree as a political ba< 
rometer. However, it forms an important ob- 
ject of political intereft, whether we regard the 
fovereign, the empire at large, or the individu- 
als of which it is compofed : it being of infinite 
moment to the firfi that the fubjefts fhould be 
ip an eafy and profperous ftate, not merely from 
the generous fentiment of hi^anity, but lik£- 
wife becaufe the well-being of his government 
depends upon it : with the latter it frequently 
determines the nature of their lot, fixes the de^ 
gree of their patriotic ardour, the important 
fource of numberlefs fodal virtues. 

It will not here be expefted that the condition 
of the fubjefls .Ihould be prefented in every point 
of view, or that an accurate ^efcripdon fhould 
be given of each particular people and of every 
clafs ; which could not be done without tirefome 
repetitions aiid unprofitable amplifications, not 
to mention the almoft infurmountable diffi- 
culties 
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culdes we Ihould have to encounter in the at- 
tempt. It will be amply fufHcient if we confine 
ourfelves to two objeds, the public burdens and 
the comforts of the individual. As nothing 
more can be expeded from the happiefr and molt 
beneficial form of government, than that it Ihould 
wifely apportion the former, and promote the 
latter by the molt efficacious means. Both together 
will furnifh us with fome explanatory proofs and 
examples, from which fuggellbns will arife 
that may throw light on what has been advanced 
in the foregoing fedions. Such examples 
have, indeed, here and there been occafion- 
ally fcattered j but the importance of the fubje£fc 
demands, or at lead jullifies me in attempting 
to give a more precife explication of ii, efpe- 
cially as foreigners are apt to entertain errone- 
ous opinions on the condition of the ruffian 
fubjeAs, which can excite no furprife, as both 
antient and modem travellers, of whom many 
have paflfed no more than a few weeks in Ruffia, 
or are only acquainted with the refidence, have 
fpread fo many falfe reports concerning it. 

If any Ihould think that thefe remarks woul(| ’ 
have been more properly interwoven with thg 
particulars that have juft been treate4 on inftea4 
of making them into a diftindt fedion, they have 
only to confider them under the two following 
P ? 3 hwds, 
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heads, as a fupplement tp the foregoing fec- 
tions, in order ithat. they may not be quite out 
of place. 

I. Public imposts and burdens on the 
SUBJECTS. After having already pointed out 
and explained the greater part 'of them, it will 
be .fufficient now to make, a clofer application 
of them to fome particular ranks, and add a few 
comments byway of illuftration. 

Certain public impofts depend entirely on 
circumftances, for inftance, the {lamped paper 
and the pofchlins, as well in law matters as in 
the fale of a landed eflate. To thefe we Ihal] 
pay no regard, efpecially as the great multitude, 
or the common people are not;at , all fubjefl: to 
them, inafmuch as the boors polTefs lio immove- 
able property j and, becaufe, when they have 
pccafion to prefer a petitipn or a complaint, or 
to apply to a court of juftice, they are allowed 
to do it by wqrd of mouth, in which neither 

pofch'lin por {lamped paper are necelTary *. — 

/ 

* It Is fcarccly cv^r neceffary but in juridical proceed- 
ings. In private bonds or obligations, 5cc. it depends en- 
tirely on the parties concerned whether they will ufe it or 
not. If not, then the proper ftamped (heet is only added 
when the writing is brought before a court of juftice. This 
^ax, therefore, is not here fo burdenfornc as in a country 
a ftaiup is necc-fl’ary to every trifling receipt. 

Neither 
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•Neither can taxes which are in the nature of 
contraAs or rents be properly confidered in the 
number of public burdens. The crown- boors 
and the agricultural boors polfefs no landed pro- 
perty ; for the land allotted to them they pay 
the obrok, or perform talk-fervice, or deliver a 
certain quantity of natural produfts, which may 
be confidered as rent, which the boor, whether be- 
longing to a private individual or to a nobleman, 
is bound to pay his landlord for the grounds he 
occupies : he has no n^ed, therefore, of employ- 
ing a capital for obtaining a piece of land, as in 
countries where the peafant can purchafe it only 
for a fum of money. It is nearly the fame when 
they fet up bee-ftages in a foreft belonging to 
the crown, in confideration of e certain yearly 
impoll, &c. q 

Here we ihould beftow our attention on the 
proper taxes and burdens which are general and 
permanent, according to the different ranks and 
conditions. In general it is to be remarked, 
that their total amount cannot be afcertained * 
even generally at fo much per cent, excepting 

* In fome countries of the continent the fubjeA pays 
the 20th pfennig, or even from 30 to 40 per cent, on his 
profits in trade, 5 cc. There is nothing of this foit in Ruflia. 

p p 4 ' among 
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among the merchants, as they do not merely vaty 
according to the ranks and provinces, but are 
very different in themfelves. 

The nobleman, who, generally fpeaking, pays 
no tax for any of his land which he occupies 
himfelf, nor even for his moveable property, 
Ihould reafonably be confidered according to the 
various relations in which he ftands. — If he 
poifefs no male vaffals, his fields, forefts, mines, 
mills, fifheries, &c. which he occupies with free 
or hired labourers, are as exempt from taxation 
as his perfon : let him fell what part of his fo- 
reft, &c. he will, he pays no tax on the &le ; 
only if he fell the foreft itfelf, as a piece of 
ground, then the purchafer (or he himfelf) muft 
p*ay the pofchlin *. Such noblemen are not 
only in Little Ruffia, and other places, but even 
in Great Ruffia, where, however, they are not 
reckoned ampng the rich nobility, though many 
of them may poffefs confiderable property. 

On the other hand the nobleman who has 
vaffals muft furnifh recruits out of them. In- 
deed, as has been before obferyed, it falls upon 
his boors ; but he, as lord of the manor, lofes 

* III order to fave this, they frequently^ particularly ifi 
Efthonta, iiiftead of making a falc, enter into mortgages 
for a certain number of years. 

of 
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of his number of men, confequently, according 
to the phrafe here in ufe, a part of his immove* 
able property. This public burden is at tima; 
confiderable *, and feems on pne nde,to,fae 
heavier than in other european countries j which 
th? following inftance may explain. The pro- 
vince of Ingria, which was formerly «empt 
froni the levy of recruits, ever,fincp the lafl: 
war, has furnilhed annually one recruit out of 
every lop fouls, or male heads. As children 
and old men, even infirm a^d decrepit beggars, 
are included in this number, and alv^ys rec- 
koned according to the laft revifion, thou^ 
fmce that time many have died, deferred, car 
been given as recruits ; therefore Ibmetimes out 
of 30 able-bodied or working men according *to 
their age, one recruit mult be delivered. If 
the noblemen have none fuch in his village, or 
is unwilling to part with them, he tries to buy 
them of fame other nobleman, paying for them 
300 rubles, or even more. The crown reckons 
for each 360 rubles j 3 ,t which price they may 
jultly be ellimated in regard to the public taxes, 
efpecially as the delivery of them is attended 

. * It H well know% not to be to tfie advantage of any 
country^ that the nobility with large eftates in land fhoald 
contribute nothing to the exigences of th^ ftate^ and be 
exempt froin all public burdens, ^ 

viidi 
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with feveral expences *. Suppofe the nobleman 
employs his boors, if he does not himfelf follow 
farming, only for the obrok, and is paid by each 
foul or male 5 rubles, then he raifes from his 
village, confifting of 100 fouls, the annual fum of 
500 rubles, or, by reafon of the recruits already 
delivered, &c. not nearly fo much. If he pur- 
chafes the recruits required, or, which is the 
fame thing, if he reckon tliem at the former 
price, he furrenders nearly two thirds of his in- 
come to the crown. — We fhould, however, 
be apt to draw very erroneous conclufions were 
we to confider the public burdens of the nobi- 
lity only on this fide. For, in the firft place, 
moft noblemen take the recruits out of their vil- 
lages, vjithout buying them, there being always 
people for that purpofe j- j confequently, he lofes 
a man indeed, yet by him not about two thirds 
of his income, but only 5 rubles of the fixed 
yearly obrok. If he live not on his eftates, or 

* The recruit is furniflied with clothes, travelling-money, 

2 ftocjc of provifions, 5cc. Sometimes a prefent is given to 
the receivers, (the officer and the furgeon, who muft ex- 
amine him,) as a bribe that t,hcy may not objedf to him.- 
f For this purpofe, as in other countries, are taken fucli 
as would come to no good, being addifted to drunkennefs 
and thieving, &c. Many mailers give up their fervants, 
inftead of the punilhment they have defcrved, as recruits. 
Their place is foon fupplied by births. 
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in hIs village, then he does not trouble his head 
about the delivery of recruits, but leaves the 
whole care of it to his boors, who are obliged 
to pay him yearly the full amount of the obrolc, 
in common, clear of all deduflions for the re> 
emits delivered, a. Many noblemen take from 
each foul a much larger obrok than 5 rubles, 
particularly when their boors are rich, or have 
found out the art of carrying on profitable 
trades, or they take in hand plots of ground 
which they caufe to be tilled and cultivated by 
the corvee or feudal-fervice of their boors; 
whereby their income amounts to much more 
than the 500 rubles from 100 fouls. 3. In 
time of peace commonly no more than one re> 
emit is demanded out of 500 fouls, and that 
not every year, but fometimes after a long in- 
terval * ; then the nobleman fcarcely feels any 
burden at all, efpecially as he has nothing to do 
with any other irapoft of the crown, even in 
war-time, &c. t What is this then in compa- 
tifon with the taxes in other countries ! 

* What IS here faid of furnifliing recruits holds good in 
fome refpedls of the crown^boors, &c. as far as they aro 
liable to it. 

f Frequently the boors pay the money for which the 
lord bought the > recruits^ becaufe otheiwdfe he compels 
their fons to go by drawing lQts|» 


Wc 
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We have before obferved, that the nobility in 
Livonia, Eilhonia, and Finland, fumiih no re> 
cruits from their vaffals, but in return are fub- 
jeft to various other public burdens and taxea. 
The latter are extendi in Livonia even to fomc 
noble manorial grounds, fuch as have been for* 
jnorly occuped by boors, and others that pafs 
under feveral denominations, 

a. The clergy. In regard to thdr perfons, arc 
likewife exempt from taxes. ITreir ftipends, 
urhich confift in money, and in the country of 
corn and pieces of land, are raifed by them free 
of all deduction. — That the ruffian fecular 
clergy give thdr fons, when they have feveral, as 
recruits, has been ^Ireaidy mentioned, though it 
is not tp be confidered as a burden, as they 
gradually rife to be officers, Numbers of place- 
rnen and lutheran preachers, &c. in the baltic 
provinces, whofe fons are not required for mili- 
tary fervice, put them into it of their own accord, 
either in the hope of fpeedy advancement, or 
becaufe their circumftances are too narrow to 
admit of their devoting them to a ftudious life, 
The livonian and eilhonian paftorates, if pof? 
ftffing any freeholds in villages, are equally fub-r 
je£t to the public burdens with the noble eftates : 
previous to the year 1783 the ellhpnian pafto- 
rateS:^ even though they had freehold villages 

belong- 
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belonging to them, had nothing to do with 
them. 

3. Placemen and officers of the crown, &c. 
are in many countries obliged either to pay a 
certain annual tax upon their falaries, or at lealt 
occaiionally a fort of war>contribution * : no thing 
of this kind is known in Ruffia. Only for the 
making out of patents, here, as elfewhere, cer* 
tain fees are taken. 

4. All literary men, who are not inrolled in 
any guild, and, befide their learned profeffion, 
as phyhcians, lawyers, &c. are not engaged in 
trade, are entirely exempt from taxes. The fame 
holds good of artifts, &c. 

5. All people who live folely on the intersfl 
of their capital, and do not infcribe thbmfelves 
in any guild, however large their income may 
be, pay no tax upon it whatever. 

6. All inhabitants of towns poflefs their im- 
movable Jjroperty free of all taxation, only bear- 
ing their quota where troops are quartered upon 
them, and are obliged, as in other countries, to 
contribute to the requilites of the town. — As 
burghers, in regard, to the public taxes, vriiich 

* It hts happened that an impovcriihed gOTerniimt ^has 
paid the falaries in obligations alone, and demat^ed the tax 
upon them is fp^cie, ^ 


however 
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however are laid neither on the profits of thdr 
trade nor on their immovable property, are di- 
vided into two claffesj .fome paying the before* 
mentioned per centage, and others the poll>tax<- 
— ^The recruit-money paid by the ruffian mer- 
chants, has likewife been noticed before. 

7. Among the free- countrymen in regard to 
public taxes, there is, as above-faid, a great dif- 
ference: fome paying abfolutely nothing, but 
perform fervice ; others being fubjeft to the poll- 
tax and the obrok, or tribute, or other pecuniary 
impofts. So likewife it is in regard to recruits* 
•— Menial fervants, who in fome countries are 
obliged to give a part of their hard-earned pit- 
tance of wages into the public treafury, pay in 
Ruffia, if free-born, only the ufual poll-tax; 
fordgners nothing at all. 

8. Vafial-boors pay poll-tax and furniih re- 
cruits. — The obrok of the crown-boors, as 
already remarked, is not to be confidered as a 
public tax, but as a fort of rent for the occu-, 

* pancy of the lands allotted to them, or for the 
permiffion to follow any trade they pleafe *. 

* Rent IB Indeed by no means the proper term ; but I 
know of no better. For even people who occupy no lands, 
arc obliged fometlmes to pay the obrok^ which they ftrive 
to earn by all forts of hard-labour : if they be beggars, yet 
the ccynmunity or the village muft pay for them. 

Some- 
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'Sometimes cafes will happen, when a public 
tax feems to bear hard upon particular perftms, 
though it be otherwife in faft, or at leaft no con- 
venient means of altering it can be devi&d. 
This may be illullrated by an example. It was 
ordained, once for all, that the amount of the 
poll-tax calculated upon the revifion for every 
village, eftate, diftridl, or houfe, ihould be 
brought into the coifers of the crown unaltered 
till the next revifion * j therefore the births in 
the interval occafion no increafe, and the deaths, 
impoverilhments, defertions, &c. no dinainution 
of the fum. This maxim muft be obferved, as 
otherwife the colleftors would have no more to 
do than every moment to alter their lifts, books, 
and accounts. Every one will allow shat this 
immutability is highly neceffary ; and, forafmuch 
as commonly more perfons are born than die, it 
is beneficial to the fubjefts. Only on applying it 
to particular inftances it will not alleviate every 
one. So, perhaps, the nobleman, the man of 

* Bcfides, every community is allowed to colled this fum 
by a prudent diftribution. Thus, for. inilance, the magif- 
trate fees that the licher inhabitants contribute fomewhat 
more, and the poorer rather lefs. The nobleman may pro- 
ceed in like manner in bis village and demefnes. Confe- 
quently many burghers or boors pay a larger poll 4 ax than 
is impofed on them by the crown. 

letters, 
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letters^ or fome other, caufes his free hired 
vants to be oiregiftered at the revifion ; but after 
a while they choofe to enlift as recruits, 'and there* 
fore ferve only the crown ; yet the mafto’ muit 
pay the poll-tax for them till the next revifion. 
The cafe is the fame with ardikers, if their ap- 
prentices enlift for foldiers. So iris likewife with 
criminals condemned to the public works. •— 
Here it is really too glaring at drfl: hght ; but the 
crown can do no otherwife, or the immutability 
which we have admitted to be neceflary would 
hoiuly fell to pieces. Moreover, it fliould itot 
be forgotten, that burden and benefit proceed 
with equal fteps ; for, if the tradefman takes an 
apprentice who was born after the revifion, he 
pays no, poll-tax for him. Thefe inftances may 
perhaps fuggeft fimilar cafes to fome readers. 

Several provinces have alfo .public burdeps 
peculiar to them, which niay be regarded as 
taxes, fuch as, maintaining the poft-ftations, 
repairing the highways, &c. 

Sometimes the taxes and public burdens wear 
an entirely different afpeft. Indeed that has not 
happened, as far as 1 know, in Great- Rulfia for 
a long time, except in the obrok of the crown- 
hoors : but in Little-Ruilia, and with the old 
flobode regiments, a pecuniary tax and afterwards 
the poll-tax were introduced in lieu of the former 
- kozak- 
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kozak-fervice. The latter has likewife been 
carried into Livonia, Efthonia, and Finland. — 
Ingria formerly was not called upon for recruits, 
for mending the roads and maintaining the poft- 
Aations.; but was obliged to furnilh a certain 
quantity of forage for the horfe-guards. The 
latter is now abolilhed, and the poll-tax of 150 
kopeeks on every male is introduced, with the 
obligation to keep the roads in order at their 
own expence, and latterly the delivery of recruits. 
But then the proximity to the refidence furnilhes 
them with opportunity for making great returns 
for their produfts. 

From this fliort reprefentation It fatisfactorily 
appears, that the ordinary public taxes of the 
empire are very various ; that, taken on 'an 
average, they admit of no per cent calculation ; 
that they are liable to feveral alterations accord- 
ing to times and circumAances •, and that even 
the delivery of recruits is not of the fame nature 
throughout. 

As we fliould here particularly conlider the 

great body of the yeomanry or country-folk, it 

is how to be obferved that their real neceffaries 

are fubjeft to no taxes, becaufe in all RuAia there 

is no fuch thing as excife *. What the common 

man wants for his nourilhment and cloathing, 

* 

* None upon the meat or the cattle that he fells, on the 
malt, bread, firti, &c. which the proprietor confuincs, or 
which are bought, 

VOL. 11 . 
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j^enerally confifts in the produds of his rnfal 
ceconomy, on which, in many didrifis he pays, 
no tax whatever, and in others only a moderate 
tribute to the land-owner for the occupancy of 
his farm. Salt is indeed a monopoly of the 
crown, yet, as obferved before, it is very 
cheap ; brandy on the other hand, is dear ; but 
many of the common people do not hold it to be 
mdlfpenfably neceflary to them ; others make it 
themfelves for their own ufe, as the kozaks ; Or, 
on a failure of their crops of corn, to fupply the 
place of it, prepare a ftrong liquor of milk, as 
feveral of the uncivilized nomadic nations, as 
may be feen, among others, from the writings of 
the academicians. •— For the Earning of money to 
pay the pecuniary taxes a thoufand means prefent 
themfelves to all who have a difpolition to work 
and to careful ceconomy. Huibandry, the 
breeding of cattle, the forefts, the culture of 
hops, bec-ftages, &c. yield the boor, befide the 
fupply of the neceffaries of life, a confiderable 
furplus for fale : befides, he fometimes goes him- 
felf, or fends his well-grown fon, if there be no 
ihanufaSories in the neighbourhood, to fueb 
places as afford work and profit, eith^ as a 
fflhefman or a boatman on the rivers, or as a 
'bricklayer or carpenter, or to cut ditcheS' and 
^kref-Gourfes, &c. — In general the taxes are 
riot bppfefllve } and thofe chat feem to be or 


are 
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are notperfe&Iy agreeable to thefobjed:} 

«s we have feen before, be conveniently 
But that the fubje^s, if they will, may .live copio 
fonably according to their ftation, (hall be more 
accurately, yet briefly Ihewn under the head 
inunediately following. 

2. General welfare of the Subje£b» 

. V' ■ . 4^ 

In every country, and among all ranks are to 
be found rich and poor perfons, whofe welfare 
is generally computed by their circumflances or 
earnings. That there are very rich people in 
Ruffia is known to every one. But even to the 
poorer fort it is not difficult to procure themfelves 
in a fhori time a fort of competence, ^as fources 
of profit are open to all ranks, fuch as, for the 
nobility, the military, and civil fervicej for the 
burghers an extenfive commerce, manufactures, 
and all kinds of fervice, &c. for the country 
people a prodigious variety of products, advan- 
tageous employments, and the like. 

That both the nobility and the burghers live 
actually in affluence, is manifefl from the luxury 
that every where prevails. Whoever has tra- 
velled through Ruffia muft have obferved in the 
houfes of the country noblefle that are not quite 
fallen to decay, a very plentiful table, neat and 
bandfome drefles, a competent number of fer- 
Q.<i, a vants. 
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vifltS, and all other things in proportion. In the 
tdtwis the wealthy merchants live not only in a 
decent manner, but even in a grand iiyle. The 
fame may be affirmed of a number of tradefmen 
ih feveral diftrifts, particularly in the provinces 
of the Baltic. Many of the latter who go about 
in a plain and rather humble garb, yet confume 
more than their equals in many other countries 
But we are here particularly fpeaking of the 
clafs of countrymen. The ruffian boor, even 
the vaffiil of the nobleman, lives very decently 
in his houfe, has a fufficiency of wholefome food, 
is neatly drefled, puts commonly two or three 
difiies on his table, and even accumulates a 
trailing capital, though, as it is not fecured to 
him and may be taken from him, he frequently 
buries it in the ground. Befides, we have 
already named fomc noble villages where the 
boors difplay an opulence which would be looked 
for in vain in other countries : and fuch villages 
are in great numbers. For judging of the reft 


• At the tables of the german tradefmen in Livonia are 
dommonly feen more than one diih, and among them fome 
that are collly, for inftance, chickens, venifon, and veal, 
when they are not uncommonly dear ; they generally (e»- 
cepilng the very poorcft) drink coffee twice a day, and make 
punch on Sundays ; though both thefe liquors are at prefent 
rath/r cxpcnfive. But their profits are high. 


one 
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one inftance may fuf&ce } aQ4 that for ;tb^ 
of variety fhall be a crown-village. T|^ iMgo . 
village Mefen, on the banks of the river oC jf^ 
fame name, 50 verfts from its exit into a g^q[t 
arm of the White-fea, Hands in an ungrateful 
foil, where nature has aded the part of a Hep- 
mother : for it contains nothing bpi foreH j only 
a trifle of barley is fown yearly, but which feldom 
ripens, and is only ufed f«r the Hraw in fodder i- 
ing the cattle. Neverthelefs the boors here 
have always been rich people. Every man has 
a houfe to live in, which, though only of wood« 
yet is roomy, and confiHs of two Hories ; the 
lower ferving for the purpofes of houfekeeping, 
but the upper containing feveral handfome apart- 
m^ts fitted up with paper-hangings, and fupr 
plied with englifh furniture ; many of them keep 
above 100 fervants, from the Laplanders of thofe 
parts, who wait upon them with their rdn-deer, 
The& people derive their rjches from the fllheries 
on the WhitCrfea and the Frozen-ocean; bjut 
their greateH profits arife from the capture of 
whales. Their produds of this nature are fold 
to the Englifh, moHly thofe who refide at Arch- 
angel ; from which place they obtain their necef- 
faries: by the road they have 700 verfls to go 
thither, but by fea only half that diflance. The 
people of this country are well-built, but fufier 

3 much 
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much in their eyes from the refledion of th& 
fun-beams by the ice Their village, on ac- 
count of its magnitude and the opulence that 
prevails there, has latterly been ereded into a 
circle-town f. — The rufllan and finniih boors 
in the pidli^e of Ingria, or what is now the 
government wlpt. Peterfburg, are not by far to 
be reckoned among the wealthieft, fince the 
greater part of them, behdes the taxes in kind 
and in fpecie, are obliged to perform feudal fer- 
vice to the nobles of thofe parts : but all of them 
have a decent income and live in a kind of af- 
fluence. — The ruffian boor may foon become 
rich, as he underftands the art of making profit 
of every thing, and whenever he pleafes of being 
content, with a little ; for all his clothes coll 
him nothing, confifting merely of what is manu- 

* Some are allhoft blind by ft at 30 years of age. 

f Over againft this village, on the other fide of the river, 
the Englifti had great concerns in the reign of the emprefi 
Elizabeth, where they conftruded faw-mills, iron-forges, 
with a great number of hammers worked by water, &c. 
which are now all gone to ruin, 

t A ftriking example of this is ohfcrvable in the ruffian 
foldier, who, from his extremely fmall pay, and his exactly 
meafured allowance of provifion, frequently by cecononiy 
and good management accumulates a little capital from hik 
&vings. 


fadured 
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faftured at home ; and his diet, which, by the 
way, during the long falls is extremely meagrCi 
is fupplied to him from his hulbandry. 

Among the very numerous nobility many po£ 
fefs fortunes of 1 00,000 and 500,000 rubles, or 
fometimes more ; but the generality may have a 
fortune of between 30,000 and i ocj^oo. Others,^ 
who have no landed property, or but little, and 
perhaps are even in debt, find various means ot 
acquiring a decent income, cither in the military 
or civil fbrvicc, or by fapning, Thofe who are 
called poor, would not be thought fo in Saxony, 
Brandenburg, and feveral other countries : for 
none of them, as there, are feen walking on foot 
or waiting on themfelves ; every one keeps his 
coach and horfes, at leafl: a fervant, and feveral 
maids to attend on his lady Hence ^e may 
eafily form ^ judgment of the expence that is fo 
confpicuous in the houfes of the affluent nobility, 
with whom the manfion, gardens, equipage, 
table, attendance, plate, and furniture, induce 


^ If it lliould be allied how they defray this expence, it 
might ferve as an anfwer, that horfes and fervants here do 
not occalion any great dilb^rfcments. Beiides, he often 
meets with fupport from his mor/s wealthy biethrcn, at lead 
lodging, provender for horfes and cattle, fire- wood, See- per- 
haps on one of the manors, free of ppcnce. 
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one to believe it the feat of fome petty prince *. 
At this we need the lefs be furprifed, as the 
riches, profperity, and revenues of the land- 
owners are more than three times as great as they 
were 30 years ago. At that time a haak of land 
in Livonia or Efthonia was worth about' aooo 
rubles, and produced a yearly rent of 80 or at 
molt 1 20 rubles ; whereas at prefent a haak 
cannot be purchafed for lefs than 5000, and with 
fmall eftates will coft upwards of 7000 rubles, 
yielding a rent of 400 or 600 rubles, and even 
more. Hence it is evident, that perfons who 
20 years fince were worth 20,000 rubles, may 
now be deemed rich men. Yet with all thefe 
happy circumftances, many of them have en- 
tirely fun out their eftates and plunged their 
families in diftrefs by unthriftinefs, the baleful 
paflion for ruinous play, extravagant expences, 
and idle fpeculations f. 

In 

* Several noblemen of good fortunes, however, ftill 
continue to live under a thatched roof. Though great 
luxury in general prevails, yet there are numbers of families 
who adopt a prudent frugality, and even difeover a ftriking 
parfimony. 

f It is rather unaccountable how fome noblemen vhofe 
eftates by this means are put into fequeftration and carefully 
laanaged, find them infufEcient to fatisfy the creditors, yet 

afterwards 
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' In no country are the learned profeHknis ib 
well provided for as in the provinces laft^moi* 
tioned. The preacher*, even on the ftnaHeft 
country<-paftorate, lives on as brilliant a footing 
as the general fuperintendant in many of the 
provinces of Germany: his daily table is fup* 
plied with feveral diflies ; he keeps men fervants 
and maid fervants f ; he is commonly the friend 
and confident of the noblemen of his parifli, and 
his houfe the ufual refort of them ; no man of 


afterwards live in a fort of affluence and at a greater expence 
than would be reafonably imagined. At leaft the children 
feem not always to become poor at the fame time with their 
parents. 

♦ The Hated falaries in towns are Hill atjthe old rate, 
and very low ; but the accidents, as they are called, that is 
prefents, inftead of what with us are demanded as fets^ are 
fo much the greater, efpecially when feveral noblemen arc 
refident there, who ufually give for a marriage or a baptifm 
from 20 to 50 rubles. Alfo rich burghers make large 
prefents. 

f When he has any paftoratc-boors, he is, like the 
nohleman on his demefne, their mafter and judge, takes from 
them many domeilics as he pleafes, and has his hufb&ndry 
performed by their feudal-fervice. If he have no bboro be- 
longing to him, then tlie parifh mufl find him a proper num- 
ber of domeftics, and befides them, the neceffiny hands for 
his hufbandry without wages or rccompcncc; he like wife 
receives ^is firewood of them, free of expencc. 

' rank 
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rank need be afliamed of driving in his cpach 
and pair, often his coach and four His 
rate is equal in all refpe£ls, even in privileges and 
immunities, to any nobleman’s ellate in his 
ne^hbourhood : the income of a larger benefice 
upon a near calculation may amount to 1500 or 
2000, and a moderate one to about 800 rubles ; 
yet there are a few fmaller, which are likewife 
more produfUve than the little manors, becaufe 
they have not only the benefit of their own huf- 
bandry, but alfo a good revenue in corn and 
money from the parilh. — The livonian advo- 
cates are not wont to draw up a writing, as in 
Saxony, for a few grofches : the ordinary fee 
being feldom confined to 5 or 10 rubles, and for 
inlfitutin^ a trilling procefs, or for preparing a 
covenant, contraft, teftament, &c. they arp 
ufually paid from 50 to 100 rubles: it is not 
then to be wondered at that they drive about in 
fuch carriages as they go in in Saxony to the privy- 
council ; and, that, after praftifing a few years, 
they purchafe a noble demefne. — The phyl^cian, 
even the furgeon, who frequently afts in the 
capacity of the former, is paid for an ordinary 
cure from 30 to 200 rubles } it is common for a 

* To fee him going about on foot, a« in Germany, vroutd 
be Sfllrange fight. 
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wealthy nobleman to make an agreem«it with 
his phyfician, whom he always fends for from 
town in his own carriage, and pays him for the 
whole cure 500 rubles. When a furgeon in- 
oculates the boor-children in a diftrift, he gene- 
rally may expeft a recompence of 80 or 100 
rubles. Befides the phyfician and the furgeon 
which are paid by the crown for every circle, it 
is ufual for a nobleman or a parifh to keep a 
phyfician of their own, to whom they give a 
fixed falary of 300 or 400 rubles. — The com- 
mon falary of a domeftic tutor 30 years ago was 
joo or 1 50 rubles; at prefent in the houfes of 
noblemen it is generally 300 or 400 rubles, to 
which tea, coffee, the ufe of the carriage, atten- 
dance, walhing, and even confiderable. prefents 
are added *. Nor need this be a matter of fur- 
prife, as the nobleman pays his fteward, who can 
only write and keep accounts, with free board, 
&c. 100 or 150 rubles per annum. 

Owing to the flourilhing ftate of commerce, in 
the maritime towns many merchants are feen 
who poffefs capitals of fome hundred thoufandS 
of rubles. It may be advanced in general that 

• The miific-mafter at the manor-houfe ufually gets as 
much. The poor nobleman confequently feeh himfelf father 
pinched, wlien his children arc grown up to require a do- 
taeJlIc tutor. 

* this 
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this opulence woyld be more common, if diey 
were fewer in number, and their expences * 
bore a nearer proportion with their g^s t- 
The tradefmen earn a great deal of money with 
little trouble J. 

* It IS only m fmall towns that the merchant's wife goes 
on foot to church ; in the larger Ihe has her coach 4 ftcr the 
neweft fafhion, and in the houfe as much xnagniRcence is 
difplayed frequently as in that of the wealthy nobleman. 

•f The ruffian traders the livonian towns are a proof of 
ihis. As their expence in deaths, eating, carriage, &c. is 
far fmaller, they can afford to fell their commodities ihuch 
cheaper , accordingly they make quick returns, and footi 
hnd thcmfelvcs in good circumftanccs. 

A few examples from the fmall country wtowns iVill fot 
this matter in a perfpicuous light. The flioemaker takes 
for a pair of ffioes, when all the leather is found him, merely 
for the making between yokopeeks and i ruble ; for a pair 
of boots if or 2 rubles ; the taylor for a plain garment from 
3 to 5 rubles ; the joiner for a common cheft fmeared witfi 
varniffi, for which the wood coils him betyveen 30 and 50 
kopceks, from 5 to 10 rubles ; the wheelwright for a pafr 
of coach-wheels, the wood colling him 40 kopceks, gets 
between 3 and 4 rubles; the tanner for a buUock^s Hide 
which he buys raw for 3 or 4 rubles, is paid 8 or ro rubles; 
the fmith for an ordinary padlock will have from 1 to 3 
rubles, &c. <— But then in what manner do thefc people 
live? Expenfive viftuals, coffee twice a day, (which here 
cofts at prefent 48 to 52 kopceks per pound, ) entertainments, 
parties of pleafure, &c, are extremely common. The wife 
goes gaily dreffed, and feldom condefcehds to do any of tbe 
houffiold bufmefs, but leaves it all to her maids. 
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' The livonlan and efthonian peafantry are 
generally thought to be, if not miferable, at leait 
poor : and many of them may be fo termed, if 
we confider their vaffalage and their feudal bur- 
dens, or their dwellings, nourifliment, and houf- 
hold furniture. The induftrious and frugal, 
however, live upon the produce of their agricul- 
ture in as comfortable a manner as the nature of 
their feudal conftitution will admit, if the bound- 
lefs avarice or infenfibility of a proprietor do not 
crulh them by exorbitant impofts and feudal bur- 
dens. Among the Lettes are boors who feel 
fome confequence by their riches ; and among 
the Efthonians are boor’s wives who wear filver 
necklaces and ftoniachcrs to the value of jo 
rubles ; and among both nations fome #vho eat 
their own good houfliold bread the whole year 
through, with a dilh of meat befides, have a con- 
fiderable quantity of live ftock, and lay by a 
fmall capital fum of money, (fomeiimes, as wis 
before obferved, bury it in the ground,) or let 
it out upon intereft. Many of them might live 
more coramodioufly than in the wretched fraoky 
rooms which they inhabit, as fome of the fub- 
llantial peafants aftually do in chambers with 
neat little windows; but they had in general 
emch rather adhere to the old manners of their 

Withers. 
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fathers *« 0n eftates belonging to crown, 
where the impofts and feudal fervices are accu- 
rately defined, the boor, when his hulbandry 
fucceeds, lives contented and happy ; and many 
of the private landlords aA the part of a father 
to the people on their demefnes. -r- Some 
writers feem to imagine the Edhonian to be 
deftitute of the finer feelings of our nature and 
a demi-brute ; but thoufands of examples fhew 
that nature has not dealt unkindly with them, 
though in quicknefs of intellefl they arc far below 
the RuHians. • - 

The generality of the kozaks enjoy not only 
the neceflaries but the accommodations and com- 
fprts of life.' In the parts about the Don eafe 
and affluence are every where feen ; and the 
itozaks of the Ural ufually pafs their time In 
idlenefs and yet in plenty, from the riches they 
obtain by means of the productive hflieries on 
that river. 

It may probably not be unacceptable to find 
here a fomewhat more circumflantial account of 
a very remote province, that of Nertfqhinfk, 
which to my knowledge has not yet been .de- 
fcribed by any traveller as to its profperity. The 

* 1310 , Greenlander is much better pkafed with his filthy 
carth'hole than with a fine edifice in Copenhagen. . 

people- 
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jsSiOple ■ ifeere pay, accor^rig to • the nifiNito of 
thHr tbndition affd coriftituiion, the uiiial 
taxes, either by tribute or money. Thfe -ih%y 
derive, as well as all other neceffaries, troih agri- 
culture, the chace, the filhery, working in the 
mines, the trade of carriers, the fale of their pro- 
duds to the ruffian merchants who go thithbf for 
them, and their tTcide whh China, when it is 
open. Some of thefe fources of gain require to 
be a little enlarged on here ; firft remarking, that 
ruffian and foreign goods, particularly linen, 
are annually imported and confumed in thofe 
parts to the amount of above 100,000 rubles. 
On the other hand, the country-people, befide 
their own confumption get a net profit in m<goeyy 
among other things from: i. agricuhure; in 
^ood years the boors fell to the mine-works at 
the four towns thereabouts, and to the troops 
on the frontiers, annually to the amount of 
20,000 to 25,000 rubles in cornj 2 . from the 
trMe of carriers, as they convey all the furs of 
thofe parts to ruffian towns on account of the 
merchants*, or bring back goods from them, 
by which they earn every year from 8 to 10,000 
•lubles ; 3. from the trade to China, when it goes 

* Some even carry at times the noble metals obtained 
there to. the place of their deftination. 

*9 forward. 
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forward, whither they tranfpdrt annually ab<^ 
2000 horfes, nearly the fame number of horned 
cattle, and as many yufts or hides, and feveral 
thoufand lamb-lkins ; 4. from the trade to Rul&a 
in which they only difpofe of furs : this amounted 
(befides the tribute paid by the Tungufes and 
Buraets) from the year 1785 to 1789, one year 
with another, annually to about 120,000 to 
246,000 fquirrel-lkins, at loo or 150 rubles the 
thoufand j 180 to 240jlables, at 5 to 15 rubles 
a piece, rarely 20 to 25 rubles * j 200 to 350 
fox-fldns, at If or 2 rubles a piece j 100 to 
150 bear-lkins, at 4 to 15 rubles a piece f ; 300 
to 400 wolf-fkins, at i f to 3 rubles each j 50 to 
60 lynx-lkins, from 5 to 8 rubles each J ; 10,000 
• 

^ The da-urian fables and fquirrels are reckoned to be 
the beft in the empire, accordingly they are dearer than 
thufe from other parts. For this reafon the Chinefe, who 
have the artpf colouring them, buy, not thefe but theworfe 
and therefore cheaper ones from Irkutllc For fome time 
paft it has been obferved, that the faWes and fquirrels retire 
thence to the river Amoor : perhaps on account of the iiiim» 
her of hunters., 

*{• The latter price is paid by the ruffian mgrehants that 
come thither only for thofe with fdvery hair, which however 
arc very fcarce. ^ 

X But when the commerce at Kiachta flouriflies^ they are 
worth in trade 13 or 14 rubles a piece* 

tQ 
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to J5,oooHliare-Jkins, at 40 to 50 ^ 

tboufand*; 30 to 40 glutton*ikins, from 4^1^ 8 
rubles a piece ; 6000 to 8000 black a^ 
lamb-fkins, a black at 50 to 70, ^hite at s^q to^ 
35 fcapeeks, &c. . 

As agriculture here is very inviting ^SOi accouitf 
of the profit it brings, the Tungufes and Burs^ 
have begun to addid themfelves to it, and thus 
open an advantageous profpedt for futurity. 
Some of them alfo attempt to gain a liveUhpod as 
carriers^' 

That amidfl: fo many means pf gaining money: 
the people mull: in general be in citcum* 
ftances, is apparent, to the moft ci||defs obferver$ 
befides, the condu£l of the old l^uffian inhabi- 
tants is a proof of it, many of whpm jre penfured 
by the* academicians in the account of their 
travels for living in idlenefs and dd>aucheryt. 
It was for this reafon that a very re^e^ble 
perfon, who has a thorough Imowledge of t^ 
diltri^ of Nertfchinlk, mentioi^ m a letter} ^aC 
it would be of great fervice to the province and 

^ The Iklns of bears, wolves, lynxes, foxes, badgers, an4, 
jnarmottes^ are woi'fe in Hair than thofe in otlier partt^ilf 
kttl&a) but thofe of the hare are as good m anyoHhet# 
clfe* 

f The old inhabitants who follow hufbandry particulai^ 
are become very negligent and great fpendhluifta by tbeir 
affluence. Even the common people there driok a prodi- 
gious quantity of tea ; each perfon feveial earn <4' ihndsT* 

VOLi II. R R ihO 
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tfaea^iculhi^ of tKoife puis, itreli ^ 
improvmg ‘iLiid edcrntraging to. the otl^ %- 
habittoti, if the crown would fehd &bont leoo 
^ ino^ go(Hi ruffian boors to fewle toere r 
as tiiey would fet a fine examfde of kdoftry to 
tile uiKmUaed natives* ahd teach them to carry 
bil huibandry to igreater advantage* and might 
pethaps- gradually inlpire their elder brrthrett bf 
thoTe countries, or at lead: iheir pofterity, Widl 
inoi% oelbonomical dKpofitions. 

• Foreign gentlemen coming to Ruffia have 

^NKlil&ips ii p&d\ ant’s houfe by the road/ 

and at the fight of fome ob^drs have bemi I'M to 
iMnkthe Condition of the ruffian boors to be ex- 
frijjjely wretched and toiferable*. lEliey founds 
fer example, no feather*beds $ as the ruffian 
boor fibeps on' a hard bench, hb coat or a fort 
of rug fervinghhn both for coveiibt and prHow. 
But ^e common ruffian, vdio is inured to this 
firoUa his tilery infancy, aiidgenerafiy has imthing 
at sdi tO' covfer bkn, requires i*o fimther-bed ^ 
otherwifb he cOuld foon provide lumffiff with 
one, as he is neither in want of tame jmulisy 
nor wild fowl. — Odiers have ptonomacsd the 
ruffian' merc^mits^ fi'oni their fimple national 
habit, to be deftitute of propriety in drels ; 

* Soipe ttavefleni, from feislng partimJady fKJor peafenti 

or vI 1£|£^8 in Livonia and Efthonk, dnilr ooiielunoni Odd* 
ceraing idl the country peopk of the } hut they arc 

(TOundlefa. 
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hive , e3Bda3iiw4 agaieft ttle^' ordbarf ' fin^oriia 
which indeed may met be h%iiiy::!piJatdble 
to CTery foreigli dq>raved appetkeis 
way of tea^iog farely is imt juft. • , 
pKihUte' lo fOt htnafeif up for a con^efiottfiiidg*. 
of i](^e for oHidf taea I !f the ruffiatt menduiifc 
content jfaimfetl - with a diieap natioittlhiib^b# 
Which howeiner is by ho means aiwaya>dMiOIN!^ 
he is certektly to be oommended ibr it $ 
iame dme his wke pikhape 
genaiQe''pearls opon her headothefs (that behtg 
x yeej u^al ormunent) as would feay- hiaa fct l iil 
handfonm fusts of deaths* ii h ! ,» 

The aMOderate laxes^ the cheap hvulgy ' tibt 
exedlent and numerous pix}dtt^ the^l^^ 
tented«e& td* the .people, and jhe ^oed vegu* 
ktiotts adopted thrbu^' die empire, i^lSad to 
every ome who >condu^ himfelf weU ra fab 
nation of life,- fufhcient means for acquiring 
p cOmpetehcy; - Ihe msyority hf rite rc^laa 
fubjOns fore bdder in their way than rite great 
medtitadfe^ Ip Jirmxcc, Oenmay#'; Sweden, waA 
ijespemlfa^r couairies. That the fome may be 
foid hfiili ■th<^ not here be c^ieaMd^ it 

bavii^ already be^ made apparent. %i9keni 
Imy deficiency is perceivable*, the fault is ifot to 

* As Is the qafe with numbers of vallals wbofe hard lot it 
is to belong to very fevcrc landlords ; or with tr^efm^^^ho 
experience a want of cuilomcrs, or with a decayed |yer- 
chant, 5:c> 
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be imputed to the public inllitutioa$, ia«rs, ta^es* 
and form of government ; but to particular dr* 
cumftances and unavoidable comb^tionsy often 
folely to the fuSering fubje^ himfelf, who may- 
be dther r^ardlefs of his duties* or neghgeitt in 
his accounts, or perhaps has taken up a pro- 
feihon for which he had not tibe proper talents*. 
But it is indifputable, that in RulEa, by a 
propriety of behaviour,, the foreigner as well as 
the native may foon procure a decent liveli- 
hood. 

% In fome countries authors have attempted to 
calculate the. whole national wealth, or at leaft: 
the amount of all the natural produfts, and 
to afcertain what portion of it |alls to the (bare 
of evcisy individuaL Thefe exercifes may be 
an amulement for idle hours, bu| Iddom afford 
fetisfadion to |he imm of Xdence...;,* 

This may feive su a hint to fbne eoloniltc who are dll- 
lati^ed with their conditian^ w^ho hayiD|r obuin^ parcds of 
iand> have neither inclination nor abifities to qtdtiyate them» 
and therefore coiitite as poor as firi^ 

It is applicabfe to many Itdians and othei«i'^0 w^ 
nowhd^e procure a decent iifdihood tmvd 

the whole world oyer. 
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